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The average degrees of Temperature, according to observations made at eight 
eclock in the moruing, are 42 3-28; those of the corresponding month in the year 
1808, 34 4-29; im 1807, 35 223-28; in 1806, 374; in 1805, 36 6-7; and in 1804, 
36 1-5, 

The quantity of Raim fallen this month, ' was eqnal to 3 inches 26- 100ths ; that 
of the corresponding month in the year 1808, was 0 inch 53-100ths ; in 1807,'2 
inches 15-100ths ; in 1806, 2 inches 14-100ths ; in 1805, 2 inches G0-100ths; in 1804, 
2 inches 48-100ths ; and in 1803, 2 inches 27-100ths. 





MureoroLocicat Tasie for March 1809. By W. Caxy, Strand, 
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THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
For MARCH, 1809. 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD GOUGH, ESQ, AND OF HIS FATHER. 


*,* The most faithful Account we can give of this truly eminent Anti- 
evary, aud that which we know it was his own wish should on the present 
occasion ve given, will. be found in the following Extract from the late 
Mr. Suaw’s “ History of Staffordshire ;” where ah ample Pedigree of 
the Family, enriched with Haslorical \ otes, may be seen. 


H*: RY Gough, esq. fifth son of 
sir Harry Gough of Perry-hall, 
born April 2, 1681, whom the Editor 
of the new edition of Cargden’s bri- 
jannia justly “ glories in ¢ajling fa- 
ther,” was uighly distinguished fos 
his abilities by some excellent judges 
of their merit. te went, when only 
eleven years old, with sir Richard 
Gough, his wocle, to China, kept all 
his accompts, and was called by the 
Chinese Ami Whang, or the white- 
haired boy. \u 1707 he commanded 
the ship Streatham ; his younger bro- 
ther Richard purser, 1709. He eon- 
tinued to command this ship till1715; 
and’ with equal ability aud integrity 
he Naspuived a decent competency, 
the result ef many hardships aud 
ees in the service of the Kast 
ia Company, to which his whole 
life was devoted while he presided 
among their Directors, bemg elected 
one of them in 1731, if not sooner, 
Possessed of great application and 
great activity, one of +4 triends used 
lo say, “if ‘ would take the whole 
East India Company on him, he must 
answer for it; for nobody would as- 
sist him, though they would contra- 
‘dict him." Nor was his duty in Par- 
liament less attended to while he re- 
ted the borough of. Bramber 

‘om 1734 to his death, and refused 
several offers from the then Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Sir Rabert Wal- 
pole afterwards Barl of Orford, whose 
confidence he possessed, The long 
and late debates during the Opposi- 
tion to that Minister hurt his health ; 
for he would often go to the House 
with a fit of the gout coming on. He 
ee’ it, of the wife | = 
M Shelley, one moiety of the 
Middlemore. estate in Warwickshire 


and contemporary 


(the other moiety of which he be- 
fore possessed) ; which afterwards de- 
scended to his son and heir Richard, 
together. with the property at En- 
field, which be purchased im 1723, and 
from which, in compliment to him, 
an Eagt Indiq ship took ber nathe 
in 1730, 

His son Ricuanp was born . Oct. 
21, 1735, in & large house in Winches 
ter-street, London, on the site of the 
Monastery of Austin Friars, founded 
by Bumfry de Kohun, Karl of Here- 
fe and Eséex, 1253; and received 
the first rudiments of Latin under 
the tuition of Barnewitz, a 
Courlander, who taught at the same 
time ihe sons of several eminent mer- 
chants in the city. On hig death, he 
was committed to the instruction of 
the Rey, Roger Pickering, one of the 
most learned, most imprudent, and 
most ill-treated, of the Dissenting 
Minjsters of histime; having receiv 
his education at Trinity-college, Cam- 
bridge, but by an imjudicious early 
marriage he forewent many advan- 
tages, apd quitting the Establishment 
did not improve his situation. Og 
his death, May 18, 1755, Mr, Gough 
finished his Greck studies under Mr. 
Samuel Dyer, the frignd of Johnson 

send charac- 

ters. On the death of bis father, he 
was admitted, July 1752, fellow com- 
moner of Bene’t-college, Cambridge, 
where his relations, dir ej Gough 
and his brother Joha befure 
studied under Dr. Mawson, after. 
wards Bishop of Chichester and Ely. 
The College tutor, 1752, was Dr. 
John Barnadiston, afterwards Mas- 
ter, who married a niece to the wi- 
dow of the celebrated Dr. Conyers 
Middleton, and died 1778, leaving a 
only 
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only danghter, since married to the 
Rev. Mr. Yates, son of Dr. Yates, . 
Rector of . Solihull, co. Warwitk, 
where his son is now Resident and 
Curate. His private tutor was the 
Rev. John Cott, fellow of the iiouse, 
son to the Town-clerk of Lynne, and 
afterwards Rector of Broxted, Essex, 
where he died 1781, having married 
a njece of the late Dr. Keene, Bishop 
of Chester, Under the private tu:- 
tion of the three excellent scholars 
before meutioned, Mr. Gough early 
imbibed a taste for Classical Litera- 
ture. and Antiquitics; and it is not 
to be wondered that his connexion 
with a College, eminent for producing 
a succession of british Antiquaries, 
inspired him with a strong propen- 
sity to the study of our National An- 
tiquities. Here was first planned the 
Baitisn Torocrarny, published in 
1768 in one 4to volume, improved in 
two of the same size 1180, aud since 
augmented toa third, and ready for 
the press *.. From Caybridge he 
inade his first excursicy to Croyland 
and Peterborough; and continued 
these pursuits every year to various 
parts of the kingdom, taking notes, 
which, on his return, were digested 
into a form which fursished mate- 
tials fur the new edition of Camden's 
Britannia, the result of twenty years 
excursions. In 3167, he was eleeted 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London; and, by the partiality 
of the lateworthy? resident, br. Milles, 
Dean of Exeter, was, on the death 
of Dr. Gregory Sharpe, Master of 
the Temple, nomipated Director of 
a gare Society, 1771; which office 

» held till Dec. 12, 1797, when he 
suitted the Society altogether. He 

as chosen Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London 17715; but quitted 
that Society in 1795. 

He drew up the History of the So- 
ciety of Autigusries of London, 'pre- 
fixed to the irst volume of their Ar- 
éheologia, 1770; and in the succeed- 
ng volumes of that Collection, whose 
publication he-superintended, ‘are va~ 
rious articles drawn up, or commu- 
nicated, by him, And accounts of se- 
veral plates in the “ Vetasta Monu- 





* Ong Volume of a third’ edition was 
pearly completed at the press; but pe- 
tished in the calamity of Feb. 8, 1808, 


recorded in vol. LXXVIL p. 99! Eprr. 


.-@ 









Richard Gough, Esq. { March, 


menta” of the same Society bear his 
signature. 
dic upened a correspondence with 


“Mr, Unsan in'176T, under ‘the signa. 


ture of D. H. which. be retained, but 
not without assuming some athers; 
and, On the death ‘of his fellow col- 
legian Mr. Duncombe, 1786, he oc. 
casionally communicated Reviews of 
Literary Publications to that valu. 
able Miscellimy. If he criticised with 
warmth and_ severity certain inno. 
vations attempted in Church ‘and 
State, he wrote his- sentiments with 
sincerity and impartiality, im the ful- 
ness of a heart deesily impressed with 
a sense of the excellence and ha 

a of the English Constitution 

oth in Church and State, 

In 1173, he formed a design of 4 
new edition of Campen’s Britannia; 
which he was seven years trayslating 
and printing, and which was publish. 
ed* in three volumes, folio, 1789. 

Beg ona visit at Poele, 
hearing of the difficulties. under which 
Mr. Hutchins laboured respecting his 
History of Dorset, he set on foota 
subscription, and was the means of 
bringing into light a most valuable 
County History, which he superin, 
tended through the press, whence it 
issued in 2 yols. folio 1774. Its Au- 
thor did not live Lo see it completed 
but his daughter having been enab 
to proceed to Bombay, and form a 
happy connexion with a gentleman 
to whom she had long been engaged; 


General Bellasis, in grateful return te , 


the memory of his father-in-law, af 
his own expence set on foot a uew 
edition of the Histery of Dorset t, and 
Mr. Gough contributed his assistance 
to this second edition twenty years 
after the, first. Except Thomas's re 
publication of Dugdale’s Warwick+ 
shire, and the paltry re-publications 
ef Burton's Leicestershire aud Phili- 
pot’s Kent by Whittingham, of Lyune, 
and. Thoroton’s. Nottinghamshire by 
Throsby, not much superior, this 4 
the first instance of a County History 
attaming a second edition. 

Having purchased the Collections 


——- | 





* He snperintended the first volume of 
a new edition published in 1807. Eprt ; 
+ Of which only two volumes were pud- 
lished. The third, with the exception of 
a Single copy, Was unfortunately burat ig 
1608, Eptr. of 
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pf, Mr, Thomas Martin, be put out 
an improved “History of Thetford, 

179,” 4to; with plates from views 

¢h by Captain Grose, who accom- 
bhim-in the snowy Season, 
cs) 

“Having also purchased the plates 
of the , Coins, and Great Seals, 
executed ‘by the celebrated Simoa, 
anit first published hy Vertue 1753, 
he gave a new and enlarged edition of 
them 1780. 

’ He assisted Mr. Nichols in his ‘“‘ Col- 
jéction of Royal avd Noble Wills, 
}780 ;” and wrote the Preface. ’ 
He superintepded the prioting of 
Dr. Nash's “ Collections for a His- 
tory of Worcestershire,” in 2 vols, 

, 1781; a short supplement to 
which has since been published. 

In 1786, he published the first vo- 
lame ‘of the Serutcnran Monv- 
wents or Great Bairain, in'a spler- 
did folio; in 1796 the second; and 
in 1799, the Introduction, which com- 
pletes the work. 

In 1794, he published an Account 
of the beautiful Missal presented to 
Henry Vi. by the Duchess of Bed- 
ford, which Mr. Edwards, bookseller 
ja Pall Mall, purchased at the Du- 
chess of Portland’s sale, and still pos- 
sesses ’ 


In Mr, Nichols’s “ Bibliotheca To- 
hica,” the design of which he 
foth suggested and torwarded, s¢- 
yeral Essays bear his name, particu- 
larly the Memoirs of Edward Rowe- 
ores, No. 1.; of the Gales, and of 
the Society of Antiquaries at Spald- 
ing, No. li. and XX. of Sir Joho 
Hawkwoed, No. 1V. aud XIX.; Ge- 
Bealogical ‘view of the family of 
Cromwell, No. XXX1. 
He assisted in the cupious, well-di- 
ested, and accurate ‘ History of 
icestershire * ;” undertaken and 
conducted with a perseveranre which 
would baffle common County Histo- 
rians, by the same Friend; to whose 
olence, impartiality, and inte- 
en: he is proud to bear this pub- 
testimony: while he has to boast 


of hayvige enjoyed the correspondence 
of cnt of ‘ e first Antiqneries of 
the three kingdoms; and, while he 
fajoys that independence which he 
pic in possessing as his inheritance, 

Continues to employ it ia his fa- 
Vourite pursuit, as one of the best 





ay See P- 200. Enpvt. 


means in his power of serving the 
rn. / 
*,* Thus fer in Mr. Goucn's own 
Words; to which, for the present, 
nothing more be added than 
the Titles of the following Publica- 
tions (none of which are now any 
- longer to be purchased); reserving 
what we have further to sey on the 

History of this excellent scholar, 

with an Abstract of his munif- 

cent Beqyests to the Saxon Profes- 

sor at Oxford, to the Bodleian Li- 

brary, and to his numerous Friends, 

till our next Number. 

1. In 1775, Mr. Gough published 
new editions of “ Description des , 
Royaulmes d’Angleterre & d’Escosse, 
composé par Estienne Perlin, Paris, 
1558 ;” and of “ Histoire de (Entrée 
de la Reine Mére dans la Grande 
Bretagne, par De ‘La Serre, Paris, 
1639 ;” which he illustrated with 
Cuts, and English Notes; and im- 
troduced by Historical Prefaces, 

2. “*A Catalogue of the Coins of 
Canute, King of Denmark and Eng- 
land ; with Specimens, 1177,” 4to. 

3. “A Comparative View of the Au- 
tient Monuments of India, particu- 
latly those in the Island*of Salset, 
near Bombay, as described by differ- 
ent Writers; illustrated with. Ten cu- 
rious Plates, 1785,” 4to. 

4. “ The History aud Antiquities of 
Pleshy, in the County of Essex, 1803,” 
4to. one of the earliest productions of 
his pen, but one of the last which he 
committed to the press, 

5. “ Description of the Beauchamp 
Chapel, adjoining to the Church of 
St. Mary at Warwick, and the Monu- 
ments of the Earls of Warwick in the 
said Church, and elsewhere, 1804,” 4to, 

6. “ Coius of the Seleucisa, Kings 
of Syria; from the Establishment of 
their Reign under Seleucus Nicator, 
to the Determination of it under An- 
tiochus Asiaticus, With Historical 
Memoirs of each Reign. Illustrated 
with Twenty-four Plates of Coins, 
from the Cabinet of the late M. 
Duane, F,R. and A.S. Eugraved hy 
F. Bartolozzi, 1804,” 4to, J.N. 

ee a 

Mr, Urnpan, March 23. 
E NGLAND oly od oat to me 

much_ behind- with Italy, 


France, and Germany, in its attention 
to the Dramatic Bards of Greece, 
bot Mr. George Burnet, iw his Spe. 
cimens of Prose Writers, vol. il. p, 

46, 
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“46, informs us, that Sir John Cheke, 
the first Greek Professor at Cam- 
‘bridge, who ‘flourished iur the six- 
teenth céntury, '“ translated Sopho- 
cles and Euripides literally.” We 
none of us ever heard of any such 
versions being printed: but if the 
manuscripts exist in any Library 
where they are accessible, the later 
Editors pi Translators of those two 
excellent Tragic Poets wete upfor- 
tunate in not knowing, or blameable 
in overlooking, the explanations of 
¢o able a schular; which might have 
been highly serviceable to them, in 
throwing ‘more light on difficult ‘pas- 
sages.. Ona supposition of these ver- 
sions being unknown to most of your 
‘Readers, though I hope not to all; 
I take the liberty of troubling you 
with the above, trusting to the pro- 
bability of its meeting the eye of 
> Mr. Burnet, or some other gentleman 
able to solve the question. ; 
Yours, &c. L. L. 
—e 
Heralds College, 
Me. Unsas, Murch 23." 
BSERVING in your Magazine 
for Kebrnary, pp; 126, 127, a 
Letter, purporting to have been ad- 
dressed to you from this College, aud 
signed “ R. B.” with a grossly er- 
roneous Table of Precedency; and 
apprehending that your Readers ma 
suppose it .o have been transmitied 
to you by me; I take this opportunity 
of disavowing the same, and of re- 
questing that yéu will cause this 
Letter to be inserted in your next. 
Ravens Bictann, Nogroy. 
——_——— r 
“_Mr. Uneay, March 24, 
OR MALIS, in vol. LXXVIAI, p. 
780, has unfortunately betrayed 
his own ignorance; and | am afraid, 
when the Oxford Men laughed, it was 
at this honest man’s, bluuder, rather 
than the conduct of their Sister Uni- 
versity. 

The plain fact, so grossly misre- 
presented by Normalis, is as follows: 
By a Statute of Queen Elizabeth, the 
University of Cambridge is empower- 
ed to confer the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity on persons qualified in 
the following mauner: The Caudidate 
must be 24 years of age at the time 
of his admission ; after having 
kept his name ten yar upon the 
bourds of sume College, preached 
one Latin and one English Sermon 


at St. Mary’s Church, kept one Act 
and two Opponencies in the Divinity 
Schools; be may then, if the Frofes, 
sor of ‘Divinity is satisfied with. his 
rformances, proceed to his Bache. 
or of Divinity’s Degree in the re- 
gular way. But so far from not see, 
ing the University, in addition to the 
above, the Heads passed a Decree 
about 20 years ago, that every fu- 
ture Candidate should also reside in 
some College the greater 
thrée Pinas 
two years, 

Such is the real case; so yery dif- 
ferent from what Nermelis repre- 
sents, These persons are called Ten- 
Years’-Men (aot fifteen years), from 
the time of their having their names 
on the Boards; and sometimes Four- 
and-'T'weaty-Men, from their age oa 
ad inission. 

Thus your Correspondent has bee 
combating his own folly and misre; 
presentation, when he imagined he 
was attacking the abuses of the Uni- 
versity. , CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

—— 
Mr. Unsan, Shrewsbury, March 2. 
HE inclosed lines were written 
at the Leagowes in 1756, by the 
late J.5, Hylton, esq. of Lappal-house, 
near Hales-Owen, co. Salop. As they 
appear to possess considerable poetig 
merit, 1 shall be happy te. see them 
preserved in your Museum of Litera. 
ture. Mr. Hylton died in 1795 (see 
your vol, LX. pp. 767 and 768.) 
He was the intimate acquaintance of 
the Poet Shenstone, as may be seeq 
by their Letters, published in Hull's 
Collection, in 2 vols. 8vo, in 1778, 

. Yours, &c. A, IZ, 


7. 

WOULDST thou these sweet recesses 
And view fair Nature’s lovely face, [trace 
See her in ev’ry prospect bloom, | 
In ev’ry path new grace assume, 
Through verdant groves, o’er vocal hills, 
By mossy grots, or purling rills ?— 
Wheree’er you tyrn your wand’ring eyes, 
Behold her here without disguise, , 
Nor seek for pageant trifles here, 
Let sach in Courts of Kings appear. 
Ambitious Hopes, nor Power, nor Famé,, 
Have here the least pretence, or claim. 
Then, if mgenuous be thy mind,” 
Enjoy these pleasures uncontin’d ; 
The Bara will bid thee welcome here, “,” 
And Taste and Truth with sim appear. 
The Nymphs and Graces shall attend; ~ 
And Genius too, the Muses’ friend. 
Conducted by the balmy Spring, 
See Health appear on rosy wing, 
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At once to soften and adorn 
Each setting day and rising morn. 
But, if thy heart shail these despise, 
Avert thy dull incurious eyes, 
That having seen will no} approve —_ 
The seats of Virtue, Peace, and Love, 
~ Go try in pomp pr power to trace 
A fairer form of Nature’s face : 
Or if the blaze of gems and gold 
Such lovely scenes as these unfold. 
* “Misfaken man !—Simplicity 
Has charms a sordid soul can’t see, 
Yet, when too late, perhaps youll own 
Content and Pleasure are but one. 
The Bard within these walks shall find 
How sweetly Nature hag combin’d = 
With Peace and Freedom here to live, 
And lavish joys Courts cannot give. 
May 29,1156. J. 8. H. 
i" Grounp Icr, 
Mr. Unsax,  Sopley, March 2. 
T is observed, there are but few 
rivers, if any, besides the Avou, 


_ which flows from Salisbury to the 


sea, that produces this rare and sib- 
gular congelation. This phenomenon, 
with every circumstance attending its 
formation and effects, has hitherto 
escaped the notice of those who are 
best qualified to elucidate the subject. 
With a.view to such an explanation, | 
ami induced to state the case as plainly 
asl can, so as to engage the attention 
of the Learned. 

Whenever the Winter sets in with 
a severe frost, the water at the bed 
or bottom of the river Avon cougeals 
into vast bodies of ice, resembling 
in its appearance fleeces of wool; 
these fix themselves to weeds and 
gravel at the bed of the river, whrich 
mcreasing im size and in weight, rise 
to the surface of the stream with 
whatever substance it is attached to, 
and would in its progress to the sea, 
if suflered to accumulate at the 
mills and hatches, carry every ob- 
stacle before it. The Ground Ice 
is a dreadful annoyance to the imil- 
lers on this river, as, during the se- 
verity of the frost, they are obliged 
to watch their wiers and hatches 
night and » lest they should be 


choaked and blocked up by its im- - 


Meuse masses; to separate and divide 
Which, they use an instrument with a 
handle, not unlike a gardener’s 
Before the sun rises, this Ice 

like birdlime, to whatever it 
touches, and in this state all exertion 
of force or of art scarcely make any 
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impression oa it; but when the sun 
is up, it instantly becomes brittle, is 
as easily broken, and then di q 
as the surface Ice. Whut 1s still more 


remarkable, this jon invari. 
ably takes place at bed of this 
siver in one night, and. before the 


surface of the stream is frozen at all. 
The river Stour and the Avon unite at. 
Christ Church: the former was never 
known to produce this species of Ice, 
even in the severest seasons; while the 
latter is seldom, if ever, without it. 
its being found and appropriated to 
this river alone, together with the 
cause of its formation, and its effects, 
is truly surprising. Many have exa- 
mined its nature and its qualities; but 
no satisfactory account of its. peculia- 
rities has ever been given. To aid 
every attempt in this investigation, [ 
must not omit to observe, that the 
river Avon flows through a gravelly 
soil; that a great number of brooks, 
of a chalybeate and ferruginous qua- 
lity, which take their rise in the bogs 
and morasses of the New Forest, 
empty themselves into this river in 
its windings to the sea; in other re- 
spects there is nothing singular or 
uncommon in this river, or any way 
different, but in this particular, from 
all others in the kingdom. I must 
observe, that no Ground Ice was ever 
seen in any of these brooks, the wa- 
ters of which are certainly very much 
impregnated ‘with iron, but. when 
frozen are covered with the usual Ice. 
Its rarity in all Other rivers, and its 
peculiarity to this, its tough and 
woolly nature, which renders. it al- 
most unmanageable before the sun is 
up, and when risen its bgittiencss 
sv asto yield to any resistance, though 
many feet under water, are pomts to- 
tally unexplained at present ; but they 
are such as merit the attention of 
your learned readers, whose informa- 
tion on this extraordinary subject, 
and on which I have thrown every 
possible light within my knowledge, 
will be thaukfully received. 


Yours, &c. J. W. 
, ———E ° 
Mr. Urnnay, March 3. 


HE frequent accidents, occa- 
sioned by fire, at our Theatres, 

(no Jess than four having been de- 
stroyed in little more than as many 
years, viz. Astley’s, The Circus, Co- 
vent-garden, and Drury-lane) demand 
serious ‘attention, to endeavour to 
prevent 
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prevent these melancholy catastro- 
phes in future. Permit me to sug- 
gest an idea on the subject. 1 have 


seen a large house where sheets of 
copper. were eniployed between the 


flootings, to prevent the ‘flames 
pedinas tn cnee.of 0 Ace happening 


in any of the apartments, which it 


might with reason be expected to ef- 


fect. J am neither an Architect nor 


@ Builder, nor can { j of the pro- 
bable exponee : but eo the extra 


cost would be of sinall consideration, 


in comparison with the saving of lives, 
soul guaeentl the dan wy which 


the surt wg nei thood is 
exposed to by these conflagrations. 


The walls should be built very sub- 


stantial, and with as little w work 


as possible, if the principal timbers 
waite be weil lin ro re or 
itow plates, it appears reasouable to 
suppose it would lessen, if not wholly 

reveut, the mischief —s from 

re. 1 merely beg to give the hint : if 
it has the approbation of your Archi- 
tectural Correspondents, | shall be 
happy to see it introduced ‘tate prac- 


tice. ; 
Yours, dec. W. S. H. 
Z —— ae 
131, St. Warlin’s-lane, 
Mr. Unsay, Marek 6. 
EK are much obliged to your 
Correspondent for the answer, 
in. your last, respecting the Ring- 
worm, or Tetter in the head of Chil- 
dre. It is p'easint, in any degree, to 
be able to Jessen the load of human 
woe. i knew aJlady, who took the 
cancer ia her nose and died, that 
had been im the habit of taking sauff. 
The Deoctur that attended her insist- 
ed that there were particles of glass 
in the enuff she had used visible to 
the naked eye, and that these, having 


‘ been strongly pulled ap, had lodged 


in the cavtilages aad: bones of the 


nose, and caused the disorder. Cn 


analysing it, he found that rotten 


.wood, pieces of old cotlins, dc. 


ground dewa and mixed with pound- 
ed glass, red and white betony, 
ark other cheap eephalicks, consti- 


tuted the chiet ingredients m the 


snnft she had bougtt and used. 
Not a few, I understand, becowe 


-@ull of hearing by having got a habit 
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of picking their ears, by way of 
amusement; add 1 have seen a f 
that took the cancer in her mouth, 
by having got a habit of picking her 
teeth with the point of ber scissars, 
Having tiever had a day's dis-health 
since-1 was a child, shot irithptan i 
the effect that it would have on thos 
that liye by the Healing Art, 1 could 
wish that all my fellow men could say 
the same. Slt t 


Yours, &c. James Haut. 
é % = ‘ 
. Mr. UksaAw, March i. 


. ore wexampled instance of the 


Purchasers of a Book gee | 
an Author to advance his sitge, Wi 
be a sufficient excuse for obtrydin; 
ow your columns an additional {st o! 
Subseribers to the * History of Lei- 
cestershire.” - J. Nicnoys. 
Library of All Souls College, Oxford. 
casa ve Trinity College, Dublin, 

Townshend, Earl of Leict» 
ter, Pres. A.S. &e. &e. 


- Marquis of Exeter. 


Earl Ferrers. 

Earl of Hurberough. 

Earl of Radner. 

Kaci Spencer. 

Mrs. Arnald, Ashby Lodge, Daventry: 


' Sir Charles Merrtk Burrell, Bt. M.-P. 


Rev. W. Belde, M.A. F.3.A. Bromp- 
ton-row. 

William Beytham, Esq. 

Mr. Bliss, St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Join Britton, Esq. 

Kev. John Butt, Uppingham. 

Joha Caldecott, Esq. Ragby. 

RK, Clark, Ksq. Chamberlain. 

William Collins, Esq. Greenwich. 

Mr. Combe, Bookseiler, Leicester. 

Mrs, Dicey. 

Franeis Harley, Esq. Loughborough. 


Rev; Same! Heyrick, Brampton. 
» Mr. Wu Simonds Higgs, Reading. 


Kev. H. A. Hole, Oai hampton. 
Edward Long, Est. 

Mr. Lowgmate, Engraver, Margaret 

street, Cavendish-square. 

Messrs. Nornaville and Fell, New 
’ Bond-street; two copies. 
Nathaniet Nicholls, Esq. 

William Nicholls, Esq. Chorlton, neat 


Chester. . 
John a Esq. Park-street. 
John Trenchard, Esq. Welbeck-strect. 


Mrs, Trotter, Chater-house, mers 











*,* The Four Leaves which follow this are accidentally all mispaged., Je 
steud af 209-—-216,, they should be 261—208. 
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Jen. 24. abled to eters a sum ‘of £1800. 












- . ; . . - 1 M %, being 
os Sey’ tas. re ;, ite of the present schod od, W 
wickshire, ‘was the found fin a further um of ney ei t 
2 Peg rr9s pet Pm teat 2 9:3 mscives, bufit the largest Schoo 
and went e reside i Lowony sod robe ; acircular pro: £ towards 
became a fir - the an £ oe Don vale Sue 
ary Pee schou]s, rooms, and o were 
fk eer of Gace ice tm, thd Your Frit, the ieonde of 
: be gar the Trust estate was foand to be in- 
naré bf. Bro Ove’ aul sufficient to dischs the current 
Fabel bouae-ie Rugiyr to contain antusl expenses of the: Schock, wa 
add. by Dather décd, de. the-interest of the debt, which 
Wy 2 i be te With the iticreased, by converting the interest 
2 rw apd sich ito’ principal ‘at the end of every 
four years, atcording to the 7 
eae 1 upin rds 
£5000; bi rustees, expec 
a increase in the ute 
tne Middlesex estate oii the expira- 
tion of a tten subsisting icase, a 
plied again to Parliament, and ot 
being tained ‘Sa “Act (17 Geo. U1. cap, 12), 
by which “a succession of Trustecs 
was provided for ; and they were au- 
“thorieed, by a sale of part of theig 
i xestate, and by other means, 
to raise £10,000, aud’ to apply that 
and *0m in discharge of their debt of 
i » and some other debts which 
they had contracted; and the residue, 
with the annual income 
‘the estaté, for the purposes of the 
Charity, under the Rules and Or- 
ders cbhtained in this Act of Parlia- 
“ment. 


This Act was pre ared under the 
worke of Sir John Kardley Wilmot; 
who, having twice refused. the seals 
‘of the oftice of Lord Chancellor, 
: his post of Lord Chief Just- 
iee of the Common Pleas in the year 
‘E771; and it is a lasting and honourable 
“monument to his memory. It eop- 
“stituted the Trustees, of whom Sir 
Eardley was one, a Corporation, by 
‘thé style of “ The Trustees of the 
Rugby Charity founded by Lawrenee 
Sheritt,” authorized'them to — 

8 
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tpplied for, tained, an Act o 
Guwr. Mac. March, 1809. 
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Mi asin Lamb’ sConduit Street, Parliament, by which they were en- - 
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lands in mortmain not exceeding 
#100. a-year, to use a common 
ca, and to lay ayy & the cont of 

hancery plans for ication 
‘of the p Bm. rents Seba there 
shouid be occasion. 

This Act directs, that when the 
Trustees shall, by death or other- 
wisé, be reduced to eleven, the sur- 
vivors choose new trustees. 
That they shall appoint, within three 
months after any vacancy, a Head 
Master, and ene or more Under Mas- 
ters or Ushers, with salaries; all of 
whom should be removable, at the 
discretion of the Trustees, at their 
meeting in August. That the Mas- 
ters shall be Protestants of the Church 
of land as by law established, 
That the Head Master shall have 
taken the degree of Master of Arts 
at Oxford or Cambridge. That the 
Masters shall instruct the boys of 
Rugby and Browns-Over, and of any 
of the villages within five miles of 
Rugby, gratis, in the Principles of 
the Christian Religion, Morality, and 
Good Manners, with a provision for 
superannuated Masters: and gives to 
the Head Master a certain allowance 
out of the fund for every Foundation- 
scholar. It directs that the Trustees 
shall meet quarterly on the first 
“Tuesdays in February, May, August, 
and November, and hear the boys exa- 
mined; and it establishes exhibitions, 
by enabling the Trustees, from time 
‘to time, to_ send eight boys to any of 
the Colleges or Halls in either Uni- 
versity, with a stipend of 440. a-year 
each for seven years, in case they 
actually reside eight months in the 
‘year in their College. 

Under the regulations of this Act 
(which were suited to the revenues 
of the Charity at the time it was 
“passed) the School was conducted, 
‘and continued to increase in fame, 
until the year 1808, to the honour 
‘of the Trustees and Masters, and the 
advantage of the publick ; boys from 
all parts of Rogland solicited admission, 
‘and additional buildings were erected, 
‘and boarding-houses were built, and 
others fitted up .in the town, for the 
‘reception of those boys whom the 
“School was too smajl to accom- 
modate. 


In this interval many men of 
considerable note were educated at 
Rugby School; amongst the rest, 
William Cove, a maa whose mame is, 


Fistory of the Foundation of Rugby School: ‘ [March, 


I suppose, well known and respected 
by you; Mr,.Urban, and by the Bri. 


tish Nati 
BF on. 


resent Trustees are, the Earls 
of Aylesiord and Craven; Viscount 
Wentworth; Sir Charles Cave, . sir 
Theophilus Biddulph, and Sir Grey 
Skipwith, barts.; Doctor Thomas 
Be y; and Abraham Grimes, Wa. 
ot Digby, William Holbeck, 
John Knightly, and Gore Townsend, 

uires. 
“The present Masters are, Johg 
Wooll, D.D. the Head Master; P. 8, 
Homer, B. D. Joha Sleath, M.A. Wil 
liam Birch, M.A. R. R. Bloxam, 
M.A. J. H.C. Moor, M.A. and 
George Loggin, M. A. 

The succession of Head Masters in 
the last century was—at or about the 
commencement, Dr. Holyoake ; in 
1730, John Plomer of Wadham Col- 
lege; 1741, Thomas Crosfield of 
Queen’s College; 1744, Dr. William 
Knaile, aJso of Queen’s; 1750, Dr, 
Richard Richmond of Queen’s Col- 
lege; 1754, Stanley Burrough of 
Queen’s College; 1778, Dr. Thomas 
James of King’s College, Cambridge; 
1794, Dr. Henry Ingles of the same; 
and, 1807, Dr. John Wooll of New 
College, Oxford, the present Master, 

The Middlesex estate, which in the 
Founder's time was a ** close of pas 
ture” of small value, is now covered 
with upwards of 80 houses, two 
mewses, a Chapel, aud other erec- 
tions; forming the Northern end of 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, part of Great 
Ormond Street, and several adjoining 
streets and places; and about the 
year 1804, the rental of this estale 
alone having increased to upwards 
ef £2000, a-year, and an accumu 
lation having been made from mr 

lus rents to the amount of £40,000, 

hree ye Cent. Consols, the Trustees 
applied to the Lord Chagcellor, u- 
der the authority for that purpow 
reserved to them in Lord Chief Jur 
tice Wilmot’s Act, for an extension 
of their Charity; and an Order was 
made by the Chancellor on the 14th 
of April, 1808, authorizing them to 
allow the Head Master an additional 
sum of money for, every F 
Scholar, to raise a sum not ex 
14,000. and apply it in rebuild 
the School, erecting a dini 
‘dormitories; and studies, and 
crease the number of the & 
tioners from eight to twenty-one, z 
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the value of the Exhibitions from 
240. to £50. per annum; and 
workmen had begun to pull 


down the old buildings when I took 
this slight sketch. 
Such, Mf. Urban, is the ~— but 
very imperfect account, I am 
ut ive of tly celebrated School ; 
which 1 feel, and shall for ever 
ish, the most bee eye 
and’ respect. Of the firmness 
integrity of the Trustees, and the 
learning and merits of the Masters, 
1 have heard in all places; and I 
believe too much cannot be said. 
Apart of the Founder's beneficence 
was, to erect and endow Alms-houses 
at Rugby, which has been done; but 
was to describe the School. 
Ro acca are neat and com- 
fortable, and stand at the opposite 
end of the town from the School, 
on the site of the old School. 

In the Chancel of Rugby Church 
isa plain Monument to the memory 
of Thomas Crosfield, the Head Mas- 
ter in the year 1741, with the fol- 
lowing “Inscription, written by his 
successor, Dr. Knaile : 


“ Studiis hamanioribus 
in Coll. Regina apud Oxonienses 
inter populares suos 
feliciter absolutis, 
Taomas Crosrierp, A.M. _ 
ingenii et industria fractus contulit 
ad usus reipublice, 

# informandos pueroram animos, 
provinciam sequé arduam ac utilem; 
ad quam tamen administrandam 
miré aptum effinxerat natura, 
perfecerat usus et disciplina, 

In obeundo munere enituit 
diligentia, humanitas, fides : 
in toto vite curriculo 
antiqua morum simplicitas, 
modestia singularis, 
animus vere liberalis, 
ambitioni et lucro aversus, 
amicorum commodis 

‘ intentior quam suis. 
Scholis Daventriensi et Prestonensi 
per plures annos prefuit, 
pari laude et successu, 


preceptor vigilantissimus. 


F 


baat 


 —— 


splendide deux colonize, 
huc migravit ; 
omnium votis, 
summ4 omnium expectatione, 
quain morte sola fefellit, 
die Aprilis 27, 
anno ere Christiane 1744, 
wtatis sue 360,” 
a 
Mr. Unpan, Feb. 1. 
HE following™ LUlustrations are 
sent you by a purchaser of seve- 
ral of the MSS. of the late learned 
and Reverend George Ashby, B.D, 

“ Lady M. W. M ue’s Works, 
published by permission from the ge- 
nuine papers, in five small volumes 
octavo, 1803; witha short Preface by 
J. Dallaway; and Memoirs of her, 
in 124 pages, signed J. D.” 

P. 29. In the later periods of Lady 
Mary's life, she employed her leisure 
in collecting the copies of the Letters 
she had written during Mr. Montague’s 
embassy; and had transcribed them 
herself, in two small volumes in quarto, 
They were, without doubt, sometimes 
shewn to her literary friends. U 
her return to England for the 
time, in 1761, she gave these books to 
a Mr, Sowden, a clergyman at Rot- 
terdam, and wrote the subjoiped me- 
moranduin on the coyer of one of 
them : “* These two volumes are given 
té the Rev. Benjamin Sowden, Mi, 
nister at Rotterdam, to be disposed of 
as he thinks proper. This is the will 
and design of M. Wortley Mentague, 
December 11, 1761.” 

After her death, the late Earl of 
Bute commissioned a Gentleman to 
procure them, and to offer Mr. Sow- 
den a _ considerable remuneration, 
which he accepted, Much to thé 
surprise of that Nobleman and Lady 
Bute, the manuscript. were scarcely 
safe in England, when three volumes 
of Lady M, W. M.’s Letters were pub- 
paar sa | Beckett; and it has since 
ap that Mr. Cleland was the 

itor*. [When Cleland was exa- 





© # Letters of Lady M. W. M. in three vols. 12mo. published in 1763 by Beckett and 
De Hondt (see Gent. Mag. vot, XXXII. p. 259.) When doubts were entertained 
concerning the authenticity of these Letters, Mr. Cleland did not discourage the idea, 
that the whole was a literary fiction of his own. ~~ Ganganelli’s Letters were like- 
Wise i by him, in two valumes, formed, at least, if not translated, from the 


This work succeeded with the publick, and he was induced to 
invent ‘two more. As the MSS. of the fourth volume of Lady M. W. M.’s Letters, 
or in 1767, (vol. XXXVII. p. 366.) are not extant, a conjecture is aliowable, 

the first-mentioned 


mined 


was not his first attempt at this species of imitation. 








912 Mr, Ashby onthe Letters of Lady M.W. Montague. (March, 


mined before the Privy Council as 
writer oi some licentious Memoirs, he 
had nothing to offer in excuse but his 
verty. Such aman, like the Apo- 
ecary in Romeo and Juliet, ‘“ My 
erty but not my will consents,” 
would not scruple to do any thing, 
however base. } 

The-same Gentleman who had ne- 
gotiated before was again dispatched 
to Holland, and coul 
ther intelligence from Mr. Sowden, 
than’ that, a short time before he 

‘with the manuscripts, two Eng- 

i exitlemen called on him to see 
the Letters, and obtained their re- 
uest. ‘They bad previously contrived 
that Mr. Sowden should be called 
away du their perusal, and he 
found on his return that they had 
peared with the books. Their 
residence was unknown to him; but 
on the next day they brought back 
the precious deposit, with many apo- 

i It may be fairly presumed 
that the intervening night was con- 
sumed in copying these Letters by 
several amanuenses, And if they got 
the MSS. one morning early, and did 
not return it till the evening of the 
next day, they might employ 36 hours 
in the transcript ; and as they were 
two volumes, two writers might be 
kept constantly at work, They 
might even detain them two days, or 
more. All I can say is, that Sowden 
never mentioned a word of this trans- 
action to me; probably he wasasliam- 
ed of having been thus imposed on; 

ially as it occasioned suspicions 
of his fair-dealing in taking the mo- 
ney and publishing the Letters ; which 
he denied most seriously to me, and is 
not at all probable after the account 
published in the genuine edition, 1803, 

Another copy of them, but not in her 
own hand-writing, se M. had given 
to Mr. MolestVorth, which is now in 
the possession of the Marquis of Bute. 
Both in the original MS, and the 
Jast-mentioned transcript, the Preface 

inted by Beckett is inserted, pur- 
porting to have been written in [728 


y a Lady of quality, and signed M. A, 


It is given in this edition, as wy 


been at least approved of by he 
Ladyship. ; 
AtCourtray, Sowden said, that Lady 
i. W.M. was some time at-his house 
(. think), and left her Letters with 
‘him, on condition not to publish them 
‘till she was dead; that he acquajated 


gaia no far- - 


Lord Bute; was promised £800 for 
the comms. Nepaty tedious; forced to 
write often for the money; in all se 
ven months: and a pap before he 
are ve the money the Letters were 
ished. Appearances were against 
im; but he vows he knows not from 
what quarter they were ished ;— 
the Preface, about their being left at 
Venice, all a flam. 

Mrs. Ashby, in her Tour, MS. sa 
“ One of our company was the. 
mous Sowden, of Rotterdam, a Dig 
senting Preacher, who told us that he 
was the person entrusted by Lady M, 
W. M. with the Letters; and tha 
making her family a present of them 
after her death, they gave him in re. 
turn £300. How they came to be 
pubiished, he declared himself i 
rant of, though, he said, he had bees 
accused by the Family.” 

Sowden allowed the authenticity of 
Lady M. W. Montague’s Letters: % 
doth Lord Bute, by giving £300, and 
not disowning them. 

Rey. Andrew Kippis, in Gent. Mag, 
1794, vol. LXIV. p. 305, contradicts 
my assertion that the family th 
that Sowden had acted dishonestly, &c,; 
and that he can so, because he was 
privy to the whole negotiation ; but 
the charge did not take place till after 
the negotiation had ceased, and he 
was no longer concerned in it. Asto 
the London edition, I am apt to think 
that her Ladyship employed some 
hand to-revise her Letters, and that 
he contrived to get them to his hous, 
and privately took a copy, as know 
ing 7 would one day make a lucn- 
tive publication. Perhaps Cleland wa 
the man. $0, the Duchess of Marl 
borough employed Hooke. Why her 
Ladyship sh leave her Letten 
with Sowden scems strange, but car 
not be doubted, If she also lefts 
copy with any body in London under 
the same conditions, epee 
not avow it as Sowden did ? 

P, 34, The heat of Constantinople 
during the summer months is excee 
sive, and the European Embasii 
usually retire to- the shores of th 
Bosphorus, or the —— of 
about fourteen oy istant. [No 

P. 44. nadier ches manuscript 


Mr. Montague collected as vee 
in quarto "oS arabian Tales, &. 
also brought home from the 


shore 
of the Hellospaut an inscribed Mart 
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1809. ] 
which he presented on his arrival in 
land to Trinity College, Cam- 


came home the 30th Oct. 
tei ee  Callece tb need ties, 
to Trinity et il 1766, 
in the handsomest manner, by Lord 
and Lady Bute, with £100 to pay 
‘the expence of putting it up, #hi 
ihe College did at the foot of the 
Library staircase, surmounting it with 
a marble bust of Mr, Montague. 

As. to the Sigean luscription, the 
Rev. Joseph Cardale’s* account was, 
that it was placed in a summer-houso 
‘at New Verdon, Leicestershire ; 
and the theu owner's account was, that 
Mr. Montague expressed a desire to 
have the true Sigean Inscription, the 
stone of which is vastly too big to be 
removed (see Dr. Chandler); nor 
would the people suffer it, as it serves 
them for a seat against their church ; 
and the Papa or Greek priest told 
them he could furnish them with a 
better, that wage in the church, and 
accordingly did sos and this is the 
very inscribed stone now iv Trinity 
College Library. G. A. 


a 

__ Mr. Unsan, Feb. 6. 
1X a series of preceding Essays, I 
& have endeavoured to lay before 
am readers a faithful and impartial 
il of the merits of Vaccination. 
ay object has been, to enable the can- 
id observer to form a proper esti- 
mate of its value; and, in the course 
of the discussion, no arguments have 
been used, but such as tave been 
warranted by unbiassed reason; and 
ho statements have been adduced, 
but such as have rested on incontro- 
‘vertible authority.. After having con- 
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sidered the various questions con- 
nected with the Vaccine dicovery, 
with a referenee both to theory and 
to practical experience; as far as it 


has already , it remains to in- 
quire what effects are likely to be 
produced by’ the Vaccine practice, 
should its ion become universal. 


Should the Variolous Iveculation be 
universally discontinued, and should 
the Vaccine be universally practised, 
what consequences are we tu expect ? 
lo reply to this teresting inquiry, 
the most brilliant ex ions might 
justly be held forth, supported by 
arguments the most consunant to rea- 
son. But facts are the most convinc- 
ing arguments, ‘The advantages that 
have been already derived from .Vac- 
ean wan in _~ districts — it 
as been ro ted, con- 
stitute the best foundetios on which 
we can rest our hopes of the advan- 
tages it would i » were its propa- 
gation general throughout the world, I 
will not goto the Continent of hurope 
for intelligence, satisfactory as are 
accounts continually received from all 
its nations, of the benefits that accrue 
to them from the Vaccine discovery. 
Englishmen will listen with greater 
pleasure to information which pro- 
ceeds from their fellow-countrymen, 
and from Nations more immediatel 
connected with their own. I shall, 
-therefore, confine my remarks to the 
progress and effects of the Vaccine 
Inoculation in the British Settlemente 
in India, not because its effects are 
more striking in those districts than 
they arein many other parts of the 
world, but because the details respect- 
ing them may be compressed into a 
smaller compass. 





* Of St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge; B. A. 1734; M.A. 1738; S.T.B. 1746. After 


being chosen Fellow, he never resided in College, but lived on a Curacy at Newbold 
Verdou, Leicestershire, and did not return to College till 1759, when he became Barsar, 
and afterwards accepted the Houghton Conquest Living, in Bedfordshire, 1766. So it 
was probably about 1760 that he told me (G. A.) that he had often seen the luscrip- 
tion against the wall in the Summer-house, but by whose will it was left to Trinity Col- 
lege I do not know precisely. The Description of Cambridge, 1796, p. 104, says, it was 
bequeathed by Edw. Wortley Montague, esq. and sent to the College by his daughter, 
the Rt. Hon, Lady Mary, Countess of Butc, with a sum of money to purchase a Bust 
of the importer, her Father, The Geut. Mag, XXXVI. p. 196, has fixed the time of 
the Countess of Bute's sending the Marble, to April 1766. It must be therefore some 
time before that Mr. Cardaie gave me the information, and I to Dr. Lort, and the Col- 


fe application was so handsomely favoured by her Ladyship. This is all true ; but 


¥ contradicts Mr. Daliaway’s account, who says, Mr. M gave it to the 
iately on his retura to England, which was in 1718, the .Countess 
must have been very young. For the Inscriptions mentioned in Lady M. W. 
.’ Letters to be brought off from Sigeum, see Dr. Chandler's Travels; and see also 
Mag. 1775, vol. SXXV, p, 482, and 1794, vol. LXIV, pp. 35, 195. G, A. 
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Gent, 
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In a. letter, dated Dec. 18, 1806, 
from. Dr.. Keir, of Bombay, to Dr. 
Jenner, (which has been printed in 
the Appendix to Mr. Murray’s “ An- 
swer to Mr. Highmore’s Objections to 
the Bill before Parliament to prevent 
the anes of the Small Pox,” and 
which Mr. Murray states to have 
been communicated to him by Dr. 
Jenner;) the fellowing information is 
contained: ‘ The Governments in 
India have shewn eyery anxiety to 
disseminate the new Inoculation, and 
in all these Presidencies there are re- 
gular establishinents for the purpose.” 
** On this Island the Small Pox was 
annually epidemic: since the intro- 
duction of the Vaccine, it has done 
but little mischief; and for the last 
three years has.nolt even appeared; 
indeed | am sorry for this; for such 
is the apathy and indolence of the 
Asiatic character, that an evil a little 
removed is seldom attended to or 
feared. .I feel frequently the effects 
of this; for, when urging parents to 
brieg their children to my sta‘ion, 
they tell me, ‘ Why fear Atala? (Small 
Pox.) Your disease has driven it 
away, and we have nothing to fear. 
If Small Pox again appears, we will 
all come to you at once.’ If this rea- 
soning be foolish, it would be difficult 
tu produce so strong a testimony of 
their confidence in the preventative 
efficacy of the new discovery.” “* The 
mortality from the visitation of the 
Small Pox, in any district of this 
country, is much indeed beyond what 
you can imagine in Europe. It is 
certain that, on a favourable compu- 
tation, one in three die of Small Pox 
in this country. Indeed the morta- 
lity at certain seasons, and under cer- 
tain circumstances, is frequently more 
than half; that is, when one hundred 
are seized with this loathsome dis 
‘ease, fifty perish. Even the Inocu- 
lated Smali Pox proves a serious dis- 
ease here: independently of the com- 
mon objections that are fairly urged 
against the practice of spreading more 
widely the contagion, our experience 
in this Settlement had led us to con- 
elude that one child im fifty is lost.” 

From this artless narrative we learn 
the tremendous devastation which the 
Variolous contagion formerly pro- 
duced in the territories of India, and 
we also learn how completely it has 
been exterminated by the most sim- 
ple apd easy means—by the universal 
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ractice of the Vaccine Inoculation. 
f then the universal practice of Vac- 
cination be capable o —— the 
Small Pox from one district of the 
globe, it naturally follows that it is 
equally capable of eradicating it from 
the globe itself, whenever the prac- 
tice shall have become general among 
all mankind. 
This. animating prospect is not a 
visionary dream. Look at the Euro- 
ean Continent, look at America, 
ook at many parts of Britain; and 
you will find that wherever Vaccina- 
tion is disseminated as it ought to be, 
there the Small Pox has been ba- 
nished, and prevented from return- 
ing. Since, therefore, the same causes 
must produce the same effects, to 
any extent to which they may be al- 
lowed to operate, it is self-evident 
that nothing but unanimous exertions 
are wanting, to free the world from 
the severest malady that has ever af- 
flicted its inhabitants. 1 will not at 
present indulge in the language of ex- 
ultation, with which so proud a tri- 
umph over the most fatal of diseases 
must inspire the lips of every friend 
of humanity. [wish to reason dis- 
passionately ; and | would, therefore, 
coolly enquire, what are the causes 
that impede the progress of such in- 
estimable blessings? Why is it that 
a disease, which has been expelled 
from India, should continue to send 
such hordes of wretched victims to 
the grave in the Metropolis of the 
British Empire? And what methods 
would it be expedient to adopt, that 
this waste of human life-may be pre- 
vented, that prejudice may be sub- 
dued, that Vaccination may be re- 
ceived in the manner its importance 
demands,’ and that the British realms 
may derive from it the same advan- 
tages that other countries have al- 
ready experienced? With a few un- 
prejudiced remarks on these subjecta 
{ will trouble you, Mr. Urban, for 
the next nuinber of your Magazine; 
and then, I believe, 1 shall have ac- 
complished the series of Essays which 
I originally proposed, and shall have 
discussed the subject of Vaccination 
in every point of view. If any of 
your readers, however, will have the 
goodness to mention any point that I 
may have left unnoticed, 1 will 
thankfully receive their suggestions, 
and vendil y prolong the discussion. ~ 
Yours, &e. 


Comeresens 


fr. 
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Mr. Urnnay, Kebi 21. 


Y% R Repository is a Storehouse . 


for Literature, old or new, and 
the following character of a deceased 
Worthy, as connecting itself with one 
of the most celebrated of our Euglish 
Classics, will, perhaps, be deewed 
not improper to be inserted. 

Yours, &c. M. Green. 


“' Boston *in’ New-England, April 11, 
1720,, On the 2d instant died the Honour- 
able Josepli Dudley, esqy late Governor 
of those Provinees, at his ‘seat-in Rox- 
bery,. in the 73d year of his age; and on 
Friday following he was: interred’ with all 
the honour and respect .this couvtry was 
capable of deing bim. His .Excellency 
the Governor, the Members of bis Ma- 
jesty’s Council in Boston and the neigh- 
bouring towns, a great number of Jus- 
tices of the Peace, Ministers, Gentlemen, 
Merchants, and others, attended his corpse 
tothe grave. Two regiments of foot, with 
two troops of horse, being under arms, 
lined the streets ; and while the Funeral 
was passing, the guns at his Majesty's 
Castle William were fired; and all the 
bells of the town of Boston were tolled. 
This; gentleman was the son of the Ho- 
nourable ‘Tuomas Dudley, esq. (who was 
also fur many. years Governor of New- 
England) béing born after his father was 
"0 years old, on the 23d September, 1647. 
Daring his childhood he was under the 
are of his excellent mother, and the Rev. 
Mr. Alien, the Minister of Dedbam, who 
married her. In his youth he was edu- 
cated at the Free-school in Cambridge, 
under the famous. Master Corlet. . From 
thence he went to the College in Cam- 
-bridge, and. there took his Degrees in the 
Presidentship of Mr. Charles Chauncey. 
The first of his public appearance for his 
country’s service was in the Narraganset 
Indian War, anno 1675. The year after, 
he was chosen a Magistrate of the Maséa- 
thusets:Colony. In 1682, he went for 
‘with John Richards, esq. in an 
for his country. In 1686, the 
of the Massachusets Colony 
to a President and Coun- 
a Commission to Command it 
; after the arrival of Sir ‘Ed- 
Androes in the Governmeatof New- 
f New-York, &c. he continued 
President of the Council and Chief Just- 
In the winter, 1689, he went a se- 
cond time for England; and in 1690, 
r with a Commission of Chief 
Justice for New York. In 1693, he went 


i 
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King William, appointing him Lieu- 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, 

where he continued eight years. While 
im England, he had the honour to serve 
asa Member of the House of Commons 


for the borough of Newport in the Isle of 
WAate in the last Parliament of King 
William, from whom he first ,received 
his Commission for his Government ; but, 
staying in Eogland till his Majesty's 
déath, he was obliged to get his Com- 
mission for his Government renewed from 
Queen Anne, With which he arrived at 
Boston the 11th of June, 17025 and-was 
received with great respect and affection ; 
and continued in the Government until 
November 1715,, saving an intermission 
of about seven weeks, that the Government 
devolved upon his Majesty’s Council. He 
was a man of rare endowm¢nts and shining 
accomplishments, a singular honour to 
his country, and in mavy respects the 
glory of it: he was éarly its darling, al- 
wuys its Ornament, end in ‘his age its 
crown: the Scholar, the Divime, the Phi- 
Josopher, and the Lawyer, all met in him. 
He was, visibly formed for Government ; 
and under his administration (by God 
Almighty'’s blessing) we enjoyed great 
quietness, and were safely steered through 
a long and difficult Indian and; French 
war. His country have once aud again 
thankfully acknowledged his abilities and 
fidelity im their Addresses to the Throne. 
He truly honoured and Joved the Religion, 
Learning, and Virtue of New-England ; 
aud was himselfa worthy patron and ex- 
ample of them all. Nor did so bright 
a sou! dwell in a less amiavle body, being 
a very ‘comely person, of a noble aspect, 
aud a graceful men, baving the gravity 
and the goodness of a father. In a word, 
he was a finished gentleman, of a most 
polite address ; and had uncommon ele- 
gancies and charms in his conversation, 
as will appear by this single. instance : 
When he went last to England, he soon 
found Sir Richard Steele; and, discovering 
his admirable genius, made hit his daily 
companion while he staid in England. 
Sir Rickard says * of bim, ‘that he owes 
abundance of. those fine thoughts, and 
the manner of expressing them, which he 
has since presented to the world, to his 
happy acquaintance with Col. Dudley ; 
and that he had one quality which he 
never knew any man possessed of but 
him, viz. That he could talk bim down 
into tears, whenever he had a mind te it, 
by the command he’had of fine thoughts 
and words adapted to move the affections.’ 
A Funeral Sermon will be preached for 
him at the Public Lecture in Boston.” 
—e—- 
Mr. Unnar, Feb. 6. 
4 the letter p. 18, has, seemingly 
without intention, cast a re- 
proach little expected. We collect, 
that a fanied University, the centre 
of information, a repository for all 
knowledge, and, in Englard’s eye, 
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the first place for distinguishi 
pr aw from useful, p ed fri 
real-—that Cambridge im this century 
had to learn from an Edinburgh Re- 
view anyphes | in debt the British 
Empire ) 
victory, which the correcting ideas 
of J. Clerk, of Eldin, had secured to 
the land that boasts of his birth. Pro- 
vidence sent him a r in fit 
season to render abortive the gigantic 
of France, to support this 
singulac from sch degradation 
as an Aulic Council, by adherence to 
form and errors, has ensured of Inte 
for Austria, to prove fighting naval 
instructions mere yyy The 
natural ies of man have been 
restored to self-exertion, and our be- 
loved Island reigns in power, as in 
situation, —— p= ~~ : ate 
a dispensation from above, Mr. ( 
has been the primary spring on shore 
of constant maritime grand success. 
Offerings, to be worth acceptance, 


' should be universal, as his fits 


are felt around every fire-side. No 
Government evuld overlook such vast 
obligation; although the publick are 
yet uninformed in what way of requi- 
tal Mr. Clerk’s merits were met. 
Some honorary marks equal to the 
Country's wish may have been of- 
fered, and possibly declined. Never 
can I suppose for a moment, that all 
these conflicts with our enemies at 
sea, previous to his time so baffling 
and indecisive, have failed to impress 
vn Helmsmen of the State, to whose 
) a suggestions such a reverse is 
ue. 

Greatly served, and, perhaps, saved 
as we feel ourselves by Mr. Clerk, he 
a epoch of com- 
munication. times and necessity 
would shortly have enforced the same 
thing. In 1780, Hyder Ally’s fleet 
ran for shelter from Sir Edward 
Hughes for M lore harbour; but 
the ebb had ec, the bar was im- 
passable, and all were obliged to an- 
chor outside, very close i , and 
some of them taking the ground, 
Our ships bro up in deeper wa- 
ter: the Superbe made a signal for 
boats manned andarmed. “Call the 
second lieutenant: Mr. Parr,” said the 
Admiral, fy take | the beats, and 

roy those vessels”’—‘* Aye, aye, 
St Edward” was the answer. Not 
one word of instruction passed, bow 


this was to be done. 
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r many a complete | 


The boats dashed through a thick 
crossing fire from forts and ships; and 
we soon saw tiie latier blow up, one 
after another. There ended the Ty. 
rant of Mysore's Navy. 

Passing oct the inent actions 
at present of Lord Hawke, the first, 
indulge me in remindiog your readers 
of another Admiral, his Lordship's * 
contem ry, who also despised lines 
of Latile, Boscawen—ever acknow- 

ed by Lord Nelson as his own 
reat or. In 1758, ai Louis. 
urgh (sée vol. XXVIil. p. 384, &e.), 
Le Prudent of 74 guns, and Le Bien- 
faisant of 64 _ were taken by 
boats under m oarsat night; and 
after a very long pu!!, from our own 
fleet outside, into the harbour. Admi- 
ral Boscawen, always eager to save 
lives, had commanded to spare every 
man.who could pronounce the word 
“ Cathcart.” English prisoners in 
reat number were on board the 
rench ships, and the confusion of 
a night attack of course put ail in 
danger; what saved them, however, 
destroyed most of the French that 
fell, for many of these, in over-readi- 
ness to declare a surrender, cried out 
Kiscat, and were cut down. 

Your pages, Mr. Urban, giveenough 
of instances, that British seamen have 
No peers, never had, and, we ought 


to we Ny oes 
seful inventions freely bestowed 

on the publick deserve ample re- 
ward. The means, alas! have not 
been so much in our power. Bowed 
rs § under @ mass o on —_ 
which we ye ge ee pay o 
day by day, yet fighting ores hour 
pro aris el fo » Omissions must oc- 
cur for posterity to discharge. Jen- 
ner has been mentioned; I could 
a sanction thrice his receipt: . 
this, however, give me leave to 
remark, that the Suttuns (to whose 
— this —— owes at the least two 
millions of her formes mn) never, 
a 1764 to = m omg nen 
istingwished an ic honour 
or reward, although vend forth 
originally at the risque of 
#10. their old father, the black- 
smith, had remaining to venture. — 

A word or two more—ingenuity 
in France had improved the art of 
ship-building by a cleaner run abaft 

deeper keels. This gave them 


all the advantage of s and whilst 
their’ good-luck lastol of being 
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hast View of Stratford College . 
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‘tacked only at long-shot in their own 
er We idight! have fought to eter- 
nity, and ‘never come off but second 
' best. line of battle forced some 







p- 1166. This, ** An Old Correspund- 
ent,” in his * last settlement,” round- 
ly calls ‘an assertion on my part, an 
intentional falsehood,” &c. “1 repeat, 
that I understand from all hands (true 
or false) the Roya! permission was 
first obtained, previous to any at- 
tempt gone into in order'to explore 
the remains. bow under my oppor 
nent’s triumphant wittitism, about 
‘my “smugging” pieces ’of the wood 
and lead coffins of Thomas of Wood- 
stock, which, no doubt, : Réaders 
may conclude, from his account, to 





esics ‘relignes, 

i ta on” m art, 
Memned; bet f censute 
‘those who watitoned in the despoil of 
© Gewr. Mag. Marck, 1909. 
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‘* @Yondon ingnl 


the vault by wholesale? The reliques 
1 shall very catefully preserve for the 
inspection of any gentleman who may 
be desirous'to see them. & 

Stilt a more sérious part of ‘the 
** settlement” remains to be nutieed. 


miral; bat, on the other hand, envy My op says, 
and h (i never» felt'+b: ‘the —* One of the gentlemen who was’ most 
. Prench) ’ athongst us, to “have strenuous in promoting the. intrasion into 
abolished ‘a deteitful ‘mods of the us oe of Edward AP padhen Ae 
1 “extended line, ' gorge a large portio « ich 
eg, Sher i and Romy ny he had purloined fromm the Royal womb, 
inspired aditvon’ i al OA gia, ol tk. 
, ie _ © * 816, Sir Joseph Ay (one. of the 
snore ead “ PE a ts : Other gentlemen present) gives a-full 
F : Be = , be and satisfactory account of thre ‘ex- 
2 send You at'View of Strat- Plvration*; #ndhe declares positiyely 
y *glso a View of (8%d x0 doubt, when he wrote this pact 
os House, im Warwickshire, the of the w » rative,. first his Hand 
wat of Mrs. W. Plate HI. ). on his heart, as a. Kuizht and a man 
Yours, & P,Q. of bonour should when so protesting) . 

fet ste ‘nit > A that nob the least particle of the re- 

Mr. Unedwys ' Match 8. mains were disturbed! . ; 
Nr to’ the of the «New, Mr. Urban, how stands your 
tomb of Edward I. psec Stary Old Correspondent’s teuth, with ro- 
“ Periuission Was first. ads 2 is said, sport to-his tale? oor -ahere is to be 
from his Majesty,” &c: YoLEXRYVIIf, ‘ound his veneration for the study of 


Antiquity, or its Professors? His in- 
vidious allusion is grounded on a 
GROSS fabrication by a well-known 
joking Autiquary now pe mores but 
his malignant jest, | see, outlives him. 

I have frequently questioned one 
or two persons, prescut at the ex- 
ploration, about this purlgining story ; 
which — uniformly red was 
intirely without any foundation: and 
Ihave not the Jeast doubt they will 
be ready publicly. to confirm their 
statement. 

A Tave Evcuisuman. 
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plistbemall! ‘The shark 

fie is there, - . the leech 

And the shark’s prey : the spe ift, and 
That sucks him.’ ' » «| Cownen. 

ERE are few studies that afford 

' tnore rational amudement or in- 


‘étraction than that of Natural His- 


bi 





tory. The classifications, character- 
istics, and desctiptibns of ani 

vegetables, and minors “ifort 

xhaustible gra ign to turidsi- 

ys and, fron the ‘and excel- 

lence of the graphic illustrations, pre- 

sent obe uf the most elegant enter- 

taininents to the eye. “But, while L 

* May 177%, 
- =" “bestow 
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bestow this praise on the writings of tion of very trivial importance, 

', our csolnapd Makara) Historians; aud cept as it. alfords me an op * 
add, that of late years they have been to advert te the growi expence of 

published, in great numbers, with an Projects of this find. bo this,, ig. 

. gecuracy and splendour werthy of the deeds | has placed me between twodif. 

first talents; | must take the liberty ficulties; either to wait the returm of 

to suggest some small objections, to. cheap times, which .may 


which, in my humble opinion, they or to try the fale sf 


are yetliable. The first is, that more which may neyer 

attention seems to be paid to the however, my,. inclination leans. tp 
mineral and vegetable kingdoms than wards the su 
to the animal; and the second is,that to promote it 
in the animal kingdom, more atten- 
tion is paid to the classes of those we 
call beasts, than to that of men, while 


ription ; and in order 

the fairest means 
in my power, particularly in cop. 

uence of a recent extraordinary. 
exhibition, | have determined to lay 
it can- never be denied that the latter before the publick a specimen of my 
is.of far more importance. : work, taken from one of the. most 

The uence of all this would striking parts of it; namely, that is 
be trifling, if it amowted only to whichJj treat of the Jezeser. This 
prove a defect in a book, or av over- animal, although not, absolutely 
sight in an author; but lam afraid pon-descript, has certainly not yet 





it is owing to this thatso mych more been so fully described as a creatun 


value is often set upon 
a mau; that a colt is better educated 
than an heir; aud that more care is 


a horse than of such extraordi 


properties aud 


such a mischievous disposition seems 
to deniand. 


taken to keep a pack of yelping one 2 Zoology requires history as wella 
€ . description. 


vin good case, than to provide for 
comforts of an equal number of ho- 
nest tenants. In truth, we seem. to be 
far better acquainted with the pro- 
perties of such animals than we aro 
with our own species; and hence many 
of us look for those valuable services, 
and that fidelity and friendship, in 
four-legged animals, which we cannot 
find among the upright bipeds. Ano- 
ther evil consequence is, that while 
we study all the arts of destroying 
noxious animals, and bestow large 
sums on vermin-killers and rat-caich- 
ers, and ov the enemies of grubs aud 
caterpillars, we allow the most per- 
nicious vermin of our own species to 
e at large, and destroy every 
thing that is’ valuable about us. 
Qn these.accounts, I have long been 
employed im preparing an_ additional 
volume or volumes to our systems of 


Zoology, with a view to describe . 


some, if mot the whole, of those. 
species of human and semi-human be- 


ings of the noxious hind, which haye - 


hitherto been omitied. Every stu- 
dent must be aware of the utility of. 
such a p 
well executed, as he is liable very 
ofien to hear of animals of the kind 
alluded to, which he cannot find pro- 
perly described in any of the existing 
systems. . ss 

Why my work has not been brought 
forward cre now, is, perhaps, a ques- 


rformance, provided it be.« ‘to the Continent being 


ut with respect to the 
history of the Jezeset, little mow 
need be said, than that it is mentioned 
in some very anticut writings, andithal 
its properties seem te have under 
gear very little change since itws 
irst discovered, In different eom 
tries they are known by differat 
names, as, Demireps,. Brims, Sharp, 
and of late, by way of pone 
* Ladies under Protection.” Thea 
surdity of this last appellation, hu, 
however, indueed me to reject it; 
first, because, with somewhat of th 
appearance of that beautiful and 





teresting animal the Lady, they ie 
ngne of the sex; and soa 
Ww 


cause the word protection 
far better applied to the 
creatures whom they lay hold 

The Jezese.s are not 
peculiar to any country; buté 
ete, Nene Dae Slap increased: ia 
very alar 
ing the gn Tins. ly ole < 
sd to thin their numbers. About 
cause of this increase Authors are 

Some think that it is 

closed 
is, to which we used to send some? 
these creatures: others are of 
nion, that they.have by se 
got over into this country 
ay ny ay and never get 

e this as it may, it is a singular PY 
perty in them, that they are s 
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we call the Country, but 
thé Metropolis, whicre 
are maintai y those who 
a fancy to them in a most ex- 
ee ovpert ae shbaen more 
~ & w er ex- 
er caret} on the keep of 
come ep ree remarked to be never 
satisfied; being in truth of all crea- 
tures of their kind the mest vora- 
caus, and, at the same time, the most 
eful. 
"% many extraordinary stories are 
told of the voraciousness of these 
creatures, that a volume, and perliaps 
not an uninteresting one, might be 
iled on this subject only. \0- 


thing can be conceived more expen- 


sivethan their diet, which, however, 
mast be renewed pe » to heep 
them in any kind of humour; and this 


_isthe more remarkable, because, in 


their original or tame state, before 
they have left their parents, the great- 
erpart of them have been known to 
becontent with any refuse. As soon 
asthey grow wild, their greediness 
ins to appear, and devours every 
that comes in its way. Solo- 
mon, who wrote expressly upon this 
compares them to * a deep 


diteh;” a simile which probably pleas- 
eiibis Bastern readers, and is still 
adopted by Naturalists in this coun- 
try, who; ‘in describing them, make 
use of the word deep, in op- 

jon to shallow, which is one of 
prime characteristics‘of those who 


take a faney to these creatures. 
In their wildest state, and as their 


Soraciousness increases, their. appe- 


tites become very unnatural, or, 
to’ the least, very whimsical ; 
a particular penchant for 

— and horses, which they will 
rey our ina few weeks; bhouse- 
farniture of the most costly kind 

b r of their favourite dishes, 
dihenrh devour them mpaleni. anne 
thousands have been ex - 

them, not an article is s be 

found perhaps within a week or two 
after have laid their claws upoa 
them: | Others, who in their original 
#ate’-have been known to content 
emselves with chalk and cinders, 

have devoured whole estates, houses, 
and trees. Forests of oak have 

sp eemetimes felled to please them ; 
such quantities of substances, as 
hard as g and silver, have been 
Wwuted by them, as exceeds all be- 


be a 
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lief, if the circumstances were not vé-" * 
rified by the evidenee~of their Keop- . 
ers, . 
"It may be thought, that an animal 
of such mischievous properties must 
have long ago been classed with those 
wild creatures which, it is said by 
Historians, our ancestors extermi- 
nated from these kingdoms; but the 
truth is, that either these Historians 
deceive us in this matter, or we have 
lost those happy arts by which our 
aucestors conierrcd so great a bene- 
fit on their country. At present, it 
is certain that they are to be found 
in great numbers in. their wildest 
state, and live in general unmolested: 
Their Keepers, to whom they are in- 
debted for their preservation, are 
themselves aspecies of animals whom 
[ mean to deseribe more particular- 
ly im my great work ; and shall there- 
ore only say of them, in this place, 
that they are known by sundry hames. 
Some think they belong to the 
nus Flats; others class them with the 
Dupes. They do not, like the Jeze- 
neLs, lose their sex; but, in point of 
brain, there seems a vast defect ; and 
perhaps in point of constitution they 
are inferior, as they are observed to 
live but a very short time, dying 
sometimes in one place of confine- 
ment, and sometimes in another, 
Their understanding likewise ‘is so 
deficieut, that they are incapable of 
comprebending the plainest propo- 
sitions submitted to them, provided 
their Jezebels be the subject. They 
are pot ouly incapable of followi 
a train of argument on this head; 
but it is even found extremely diffi- 
cult to make them comprehend the 
meaning of these simple words, Dan- 
ger, Risk, Ruin, Destruction, Con- 
tempt, Poverty, Soul, Body, &c.; al- 
though the thing signified by such 
words be so very obvious to every 
one else, that it seems to be a mira- 
cle that they should miss it. But 
the cause of this 1 mean very,clearly 
to | 8 ao in my imtended publication, 
and now return to the History of the 
JFZEBEL. 

it has been remarked gs a wise 
provision of Nature, that noxious ani- 
mals are scldom long-lived :, whether 
this be owing to any peculiarity in their 
constitution, or tuat their voracious 
disposition inclines thein to devour 
substances that destroy them, or that 
the world being generally in league 

against 
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against then, they are allowed, when 
caught, to perish by neglect or con- 
finement, are questions which may, 

erhaps, come to be discussed in my 


intended work. It may be sufficient 
to notice, that as they arrive at per- 
fection sooner than any other ani. 
mals, so their decay is likewise more 
rapid, and instances of premature old 
age are frequent among them. ft is 
also peculiar to them, that when they 
perceive themselves ou the decline, 
they. court the closest confinement, 
and wish, if one may judge from ap- 
earances, to be forgoticn. itis no 
ess peculiar to them, that when one 
happens to fail mto this state, she is 
immediately shummed by the whole of 
her species, as well as by those who 
formerly took pleasure in keeping 
and feeding them in’ the most luxu- 
rious manner. It is said, indeed, by 
those who have been present on et 
occasions, that nothing ean be wore 
shocking than one of these creatures 
when dying, either in private or pub- 
liey for some of them have depart- 
ed this life in so public a manver as 
to be gazed at by thousands, but with- 
ott any of those feelinzs of symp .thy 
which accompary death in other cases. 
The appearances on dissection are 
rather singular. ‘he principal dif- 
ference between them and other ani- 
mals is, that they have wo heart; 
what appears to have been intended 
for the seat of the tendér affections, 
and mild and gentle feelings, is com- 
pletely worn away; but in the room 
of it, a quantity of a fiery substance 
is often found, or a subtle fluid, which 
so perpetuajly changes its proper- 
ties, that no analysis has yet been 
sufficient to resolve it into any thing 
steady or useful. There is some ap- 
pearance of brain, but so twisied, 
contorted, and shaped into so many 
crooked and unaccountable forms, 
that a Materialist would be apt to 
think such a brain could be the pa- 
rent only of low cunning, deceit, and 
treachery. From frequen: dissections, 
indeed, some Anatoinists have been 
of opinion, that the Jezeseu par. 
takes very much of the natyre of the 
shark. and of the crocodile. Itis cer- 
fain that the tears which they are 
frequently observed to shed, and 
which they shed with the utmost fa~ 


cility, are entirely of. the crocodile’ 


kind: these tears, it ought to have 


. 


been before mentioned, are of a very 


peculiar sort, having no: connexion - 


whatever with real pain, distress, or 
sorrow, such as produce weeping in 


the human species; while they flow 
most plentifully at the sight of a new 
chariot, a sideboard of ec, & set of 


china, or any other af those singu- 
lar substances which this ereature is 
known to devour with the utoyost 
greediness. 

From this brief description of the 
Juszeper, my Readers may conceive 
some — of this animal, and may 
be enabled to form some judgment 
of the expediency of lessening the 
breed of a creature so unnatural and 
noxious. Indeed, if in these times 
we only consider the quantity of ne. 
cessaries and luxuries such a crea~ 
ture consumes in the most wasteful 
manner, it is argumen! enough te 
induce us to take into consideration 
the means of jessening their num- 
bers; but when, in addition to this, 
we find that they auswer no one geod 
purpose in the creation, while tlie mis- 
chief they occasion to families and 
individuals is greater than can often 
be calculated, it becomes no longer 


a question, but an imperious duty, to 


deucribe them in such a manner as to 
alarm the persans who have hitherto 
been apt to gratify their teste by 
keeping one or two of these noxious 
creatures. Whether the preseut at- 
tempt may produce that effect, I al- 
low to be doubtful ; but the purpose 
would be effectually answered, if they 
who have had more frequent oppor, 
tunities of studying the properties 
of this animal were to contribute 
their observations and experience; 
and, if a junction was farmed be- 
tween the remarks of two classes of 
persons who seldom meet, the Mo- 
ralisis and the Jailors; if. we exa- 
mined not only the establishment but 
the prison, and drew comparisons be- 
tween the equipege of the banquet 
and the discipline of the bridewell, 
we might be enabled to form such 
correct notions on the subject as 
might unveil the native deformity of 
‘the Jezener, and send her ta feed 
in the streets and highways, among 
thé less vicious of her species, who 
have no protéction either from the 
silent approaches of penitence, or the 
unavoidable progress of disease 

misery. 
rn Tics 
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Inuvstaations or Horace. 
Boox I], Ertsruz Il, 
To Jutws Frorvs, 
[In continuation from our last, ) 
UAM sapere & ringi,) _Gesner 
y thinks that Horace says all this 
from the line, 
Pretulerim seriptor delirus inersque wideri, 
quite to the 14 1st. 
Nimirum sapere est abjectis utile nugis, 


in the person of another — as though 
lee said: “Now, this being the state 
of the case, if it costs such pains to 
bea Sook aclu, let me rathér pass 
for a dull and — Uungler, do 
but please myself! What care ! if 
my imazination be erroneous, so -it 
makes .¢ happy as that worthy 
gentleman of Athens was in his fond 
eouceit, that he was hearing trage- 
dies where none were performing :” 
— and to this Horace replies from 
the 141st line: ‘‘ After all, however, 
it is best to bid adieu to toys, and 
fellow the dictates of wisdom, &c.” 
I understand the text differently. Ho- 
race, I conceive, in this Epistle speaks 
all along in his own name, only not 
always in the same tone, Between 
the i25t), and 126th lines there is a 
small chasin, One should suppose a 
line or two wanting, if we were not 
89 accustomed to our author's manner 
of preferring generally to’ jump over 
aditch than go only to or three steps 
to a plank that lies across it, The 
inain point is, never to forget the 
humour in which this Epistle i pon- 
ned. The friend to whom he writes, 
was himself a poet; and, perhaps, 
one of those who save themselves all 
the trouble possible: who, therefore, 
presumed the same of Horace, and 
thought it no improper request, if 
he were to ask him for the long-pro- 
mised poem, as a debt which he could 
easily ‘pay, The bad humovr into 
which this put our Poet, generally 
superinduces a disposition to utter and 
to maintain paradoxes and strange as- 
sérlions; we sce the substances yellow, 


“and therefore assert, with the utmost 


sincerity, that they are yellow, The 
review of the various reasons, why 
(leastwise at Rome) he had rather do 
any thing in the world than make 
verses, led him naturally to the 
gue, of having the whole ianumer- 
able host of poets and. wits for his 
colleagues, and of being forced to 
an ear to those conceited gentle- 


men, and to a commatation of com. 
pliments, &c, The happiness of these 
good people, who take such a hearty 
delight im the spurious offspring of 
their brain (quos sua delectant mata), 
at the first blush he thought enviable 
— when he considered the pains and 


‘labour which it cost him, and thé few 


that were like him, to produce some- 
thing that would stand the trial (de, 
limum carmen.) ‘This brought bim 
to the picture — how a good poet 
should proceed in works of genius, of 
which we hye already spoken in the 
illustration of the passage ending with 
Cyclopa movetur, Julius Fiorus, as 
before observed, was, in all probabi- 
lity, one of the deuti, whose poetry, 
without just belonging to the bad, 
yet too evidently betrayed the little 
paius that had been bestowed on 
it, Horace had'no design to wound 
the feelings of his friead by that pic- 
ture — but he took care, perhaps, 
that Florus should perceive that in 
the poet qui legitimum cupiet fecisse 
poema, he meant himself — and in 
either case he had no easier method 
of getti-.¢ dut of the scrape, than b 
mingling himself with the other versi- 
fiers, and saying in his own name, what 
certainly never was his opinion — 
** Alas, who would put himself to all 
this trouble, in the attainment of a 
epee for which nobody will con 
im any thanks? Let the connois- 
seurs deem of us as they please! if 
we only please ourselves, if we are 
but happy in our error!” This kind 
of irony, to which we must be already 
so accustomed in our author, ts-al- 
ways the most convenient course on 
such pecasions. We may say to others 
the most biting things without of- 
fenee, by appearing to say them of 
ourselves. — Thus 1 understand the 
whole of this passage; and regarding 
the following, nimirum sapere, &c. 
as a turn of expression, whereby Ho- 
race pretends as though he .had 


_ thonglit better of it; and, notwith- 


standing the swect illusions of this self, 
deceit, which float in light visions 
round the poet’s he:d, after all, he 
holds it bes! to be sound in mind: so 
would], instend of, according to his 
custom, merely using the word nimi. 
rum as a hedge-stake for leaping over 
the ditch, rather lay a plank across 
it, and translate it thus: lf now this 
be the case, as | am afraid it is, with 
all versewen, &c. 

Et 
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Et demtus per vim mentis gratissi- 
mus Molage Aristotle, or ratlier 
the author of the compilation of mar- 
vellous sayings (Qavpaciwy Axzcjaluy) 
which is ascribed to Aristotle, relates 
the same. s of a mau at Aby- 
dqs —-and lian a similar one of a 
certain Thrasyllus, who likewise on 
every other subject had understanding 
enough for, all domestic uses, but 
fancied, that the ships as they en- 
tered the port of Pireus at Athens, 
were freighted to his account; and, 
in parsuauee of that conceit esteemed 
himself the richest and happiest man 
im, the world, till his brother did him 
the unwelcome service, by means of 
sneezewort — to reduce him again 
toa poor devil, Torrentius, who is 
excetdingly careful to give every 
one his due, remarks, that not Lam- 
bmus, but Pietro Vittorio (formerly 
a learned professor at Florence in the 
sixteenth century), in his Variis Lec- 
tionibus, was the first who disinterred 
the fool of Abydos in Aristotle, and 
Francis Robortell, -the first who 
brought to light the fool Thrasyllus 
in Mlian. The learned of former 


times were wont to set a higher value 
on the merit of being the first to cite 


some circumstance in an antient Au- 
thor, than it seems really to possess. 
I shall just remark by the way, that 
Lambinus’s memory has led him into 
a two-fold error on this occasion. 
He calls the honest man named Thra- 
syllus, Thrasylaus, and cites the xiith 
ook of Miscellaneous History, where- 
as he should have referred to the ivth 
bogk, and of that the 25th chapter. 
Torrentius, in full persuasion of Lam- 
bin’s. accuracy, faithfully transcribes 
from. him the two mistakes. | no- 
tice this purely as a caution to young 
scholars; since experience has taught 
me, that we are frequently in danger 
of giving wrong reterences by copy- 
ing the citations of the learned of the 
sixteenth aud seventeenth centuries, 
without first verifying them ourselves. 
As |, for my part, always take the 
trouble ta do so, | am very often 
obliged — not without some impa- 
.tience at. the loss of time thus occasion- 
ed me by many a viredoctissimus — 
to experience this disagreeable truth. 
Si tibt_nulla sitim, &c.] “ fnew 
this be the case with all versemen, as 
lam afraid it, is, itis, methinks, high 
time ouce for all to resign playthings 
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to boys, whom they better suit ; and, 
instead of busying ourselves about 
the modulating of words to the 
Roman lyre, turn all our thooghts 
to the rhythmns and metre of real 
life. Accordingly, my friend, I thus 
bespeak myself in: sileuce, and say ,&e.”” 
— and that in very charming. lines, 
not withstanding |, in the same breath, 
have laid aside all verse-making as 
child’s play, by no means suited toa 
wise man: * Vimiram — 
Ipse ego, gui ru!los me affirmo scribere versus, , 
nvenior Parthis meadacioy —” = 
Nulline faterier audes.?) This 
thought, as it ishere expressed, be- 
long; entirely word for word to Aris- 
tippus, and is quoted as his property 
by Plutarch, in his Treatise on the 
Love of Riches, whence it was like- 
wise first cited by the aforesaid Peter 
Vittorio, as Torrentius remarks. To 
me it is only remarkable, as it may 
be brought in proof, that Horace was 
thoroughly conversant with the phi- 
losephy and wise sentences of Aris- 
tippus; and, as he found them ho- 
wagresats to his own cast of thought, 
made use of them occasionally, with- 
out scruple and refe: ence. 


Et villicus Orbi.) Orbius, an un- 
known Roman parvenu then living, 
whom Horace probably names for no 
other reason, but because he had 
bought up a number of estates. 


Scit genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum 
Nature deus humane, &c.\} Accord- 
ing to.an article of faith among the 
Romans, which was common to them 
with almost all the nations of the 
earth, every man had his own genius, 
that is, a native spirit, that intre- 
duced him into life, constantly at- 
tended him during the course of it, 
and accompanied him out of it again. 
The genii of the women were called 
Junones — the footmen swore by the 
genius of their masters, the maids by 
the Juno of their mistresses, and the 
whoie Roman empire by the genius 
of Augustus and his successors. + 
As the religion of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans in geaeral was not constructed 
upon any system, but all that came 
under tle head of belief was unde- 
fined, fluctuating, aud arbitrary: so 
likewise, nothing was established con- 
cerning this pomt; and whoever was 
so inchned, believed either two genii, 
one white and benevolent, te = 

ec 
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he-ascribed all prosperous contin- 
gencics, and one malignant, black, to 
whom he imputed all the Soe 
ménts and adversities that befell him ; 
or only one, who, as Horace here tells 
us, was at the same time both white 
and black, and, according as be be- 
haves to the individual, was said to 
be propitious or unpropitious to him. 
Thence the phrases, to have an angry 
genius, t appease or propitiate one’s 
“genius, to indulge one’s genius, and 
the like. According as the genius of 
a man was stronger, more powerful, 
more intelligent, in short, the more 
“ogee by his own nature he was, and 


more kind to the person who* 


lived under his guardianship and in- 
fluence, so much the better fared it 
with that person, and the greater 
his bs beyond others. Hence, 
for example, an /igyptian seer warn- 
ed Antonius of his colleague and kins- 
tian Octavius. “ Thy geoius,” said 
he, “is afraid of his. He is by na- 
ture, indeed, great aud of high eou- 
rage; but as soon as he approaches 
the genius of that young man, he 
shrivels up, and is smaltand dastardly.” 
The belief of the antients in genii 
(for not only each person, but every 
other being in nature had its genius) 
was unquestionably in consequence of 
their conception of the divine univer- 
sal spirit diffusing itself through the 
whole material world. That which 
communicated to every thing, sub- 
stance, inherent motion, vegetation, 
life, ‘sensation, and mind, was a por- 
tion of this common natural spirit : 
thence the genius is termed by Ho- 
race, the god of the human nature. 
He‘is not the man himself, but he is 
that Which constitutes each one, that 
individual man. His personality is 
attached to the life of that man; and 
as soon as the latter dies, his genius 
is absorbed again in the universal 
* *O¢ean of spirit, from which, at his 
birth, it had flowed, in order to give 
his individual form to that portion 
of matter, whereof that man was to 
be, and to animate atid to actuate 
that ‘new figure. Therefore Horace 
¢edlls him, mortalem in unumquodque 
caput. 
_ _ As the Greeks were wont to cloath 
: all invisible substances, and all abstract 
~ Weas, with beautiful buman forms, 
80 likewise the genits of the human 
~~ Bature received liis. ‘ HWe*was depict- 
““*@l'as a boy, or in the age between 
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boy and youth, clad in # starry vest- 
ment, on a hah jth ora 
ri ore abou rows; 
or oreh htor and winged; like the 
genius in the Villa Borghese, ‘ with 
the beauty whereef Winkelmann is 
transported’ to such a height, that 

we can scarcely follow him *. 
Iixtremi primorum, extremis usque 
priores.| Horace, shortly’ after his 
reconciliation with the Cesarian par- 
ty, that he might be enabled to tive 
on a decent footing in Rome, pur- 
chased a place, or rather a ttle, 
which gave him the rank of knight- 
hood +. Under Augustus only a few 
of the antient patrician and senator- 
ian families were remaining ;. where- 
as the city swarmed with upstarts, 
who were noteven native Romans, nay, 
for the most part, were born vassals, 
but, during the dissolute times of the 
triumvirate, had found means to ac- 
quire prodigious fortunes; and the 
senate itself was full of such people. 
The old distinction, therefore, was 
naturally lost, by insensible degrees, 
in three principal classes, and the di- 
vision into equites and plebs was the 
most usual. That is, whoever did 
not belong to the comnionalty, ' be- 
to the equestrian order. Ac- 


eet tn 
cordingly, Horace, although his fa- 


ther had been only a tibertinus, and 
therefore his grandfather an eman- 
cipated slave, might, without any 
breach of modesty, affirm of himsel!, 
that /oco, in station and rank, be 
was the last of the first. 

Rideat ac pulset lasciva decentias 
@wtas.| Here, likewise, our Author, 
according to his usual practice, omit- 
ting the terms of comparison, puts 
the figure for the substance. ‘Tlie 
import of this verse abstractedly, is 
attended with no difficulty; but tow 
it connects with the foregoing, aud 
how the verse, Vivere si rect nescis, 
decede peritis, is properly to be un- 
derstood, is not so apparent ; arid the 
€xpositors, instead of setting us right, 
lead us astray. Baxter paraphrases 
it: Sé nequis ulterius ad unimum 
tuum vivere per etatem, via vede ju- 
nioribus, et contentus vila excede — 
and the Sanadens and Batteux boldly 
translate it, Si tu ne sais point user 
de la vie, &c. I should be glad to 
have, not only in Horace but in any 





'* Hist. of thie Arts, p. 78, edit. Vienna. 
+ Saeton, in vita Horatii, . = 
Lata 
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Latio, Author, an instance shewn me, 
where.recté vivere signifies ‘ to live 
according to one’s mind, or accord- 
ing to one’s pleasure.” J, for my 
part, ard no other signification of 
this phrase than, To,liye rationally, 
or agreeably to nature; (im the sense 
of the Stoic philosophy), or (what 
after all amounts to the same thing) 
to live conformably to the precepts 
of the wise. But I have no where 
diseovervd any vestige of reason, or 
nature, or some one of the sages 
having advised us, when on account 
of age we can no longer associaté 
with the young and gay, to cut our 
throats. —- 1 couceive we should ex- 
tricate ourselves from the difficulty, 
by taking vivere.si recté nescis asa 
form of speech, wherein he sums up 
all that from the 145th verse, he has 


been debating in his mind, per dialo- 


gismum (as the schoolmen speak), 
and then we should solemieed the 
whole verse thus, “ If thou canst not 
do all this, 7. e. if thou hast so wrong 
an apprehension of the art of living 
(artem vivendi, the grand object o 
the Aristippic philosophy), retire, and 
give place to those who have made 
a greater proficiency init.” Jmplicite 
adding: and learn of them! For, 
having affirmed the art of living, 
vere numeros modosque vite, to be 
the noblest and most necessary of all 
the liberal arts, it follows, that who- 
ever does not understand it, has no- 
thing more interesting to do, than to 
learn it of the peritis, instead of as- 
suming the looks as if he were an 
adept, and pretending to mix among 
the masters of the art. And now 
(intending to bring his Epistle toa 
conclusion) be annexes it by so fine 
a thread, that it is only visible to the 
inind of the reader, te the 
Nimirum sapere est_abjectis utile nugis, 
Et tempestivum pueris concedere ludum ; 

and therefore finds himself at the 


_ close of his argument, at the same 


point where he began: “ Having 
ate and drank and played thy fill, 
it is time to give up. all these pas- 
times (among whica to save him- 
self trouble, he reckons his vérsify- 


ing), and resign them to the young.” ° 


-—— The apt similitude in which he 
dresses the idea, needs. no interpre- 
tation; the application spontaneeusly 
arises; and the abrupt manner in 
which he concludes, appears to me 
perfectly consistegt with the humour 
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in which the whole Epistle is written, 
and is, in general, so usual with our 
Poet, who was not very partial to 
method, that it need not here sur- 








prise us, a 
Great Ofmond Street. W. T. 
a 
Mr.Unnan, Maldon, March 1. 





ERMIT me to add a short Post. 
& script to the Letter which you 
inserted in yoar Magazine for Jénu- 























ary last, p. 10. I 
Since that Number was printed, | he 
have purchased XX XI11 unpublished su 
Plates of British, and An lo-Satens sit 
and Danish Coins. Of their accu- i 
racy I need to say no more, than that of 
they were executed under the direc. pr 
tion of Tayzor Compe, esq. who su- to 
perintends. with such acknowledged res 
ability the Medallic Department in pa 
the British Museum. rea 
These Plates, together with those by 
which the Society of Antiquaries have of 
favoured me with, and a few of An- y 
glo-Gallic Coins, and others yet um sist 
ublished, which I shall engrave, will met 
orma sey ample series, nearly un- Che 
interrupted, of Coins which have hieit 
been struck in Britain during a pee nua 
riod of 1800 years. Toy 
Yours, &c. Rocers Revise. sub: 
—_— a som 
Mr. Urnan, March 1. 80 5 
LLOW me to return thanks for usef 
the information by Archaiophi« ap 
lus, p. 104. But. the satisfaction | 
wish to receive on this head, must be Gao, 
from antient Paintings, and not di- out 
rectly from Books. Macbeth usurped aqu 
the Crown of Scotland eight centuries 133, . 
back, therefore little use. is derived sides 
in going cne century retrograde fot manc 
proofs.. I must still repeat, “silly Cony 
use of the plaid” made by Managers to Pp 







in getting up the play of that Tyrant, 
&e. 






Now we are upon the subject of 














“research” in the said Managers, or in» J day, 
deed common propriety in their coe J Maule 
tume, 1 enquire, is it not a “silly” & flons, 
expedient in them, in the perform 30, 18 
ance of Henry VIII. to exhibit C» & Allows 
tholic Bishops in the immediate robes bread, 
of Protestant Bishops; robes not dk J other « 
rectly seen until the reign of Charl & twelve 
Il? . Heralds with the arms of bit & of sma 
present Majesty? and Yeomen of Rem 
Guards with the initials G. R. ins — 
of H, R,? &. &. Rd 
_ 






Yours, &. 






J.C. 
LE. TEB 
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LETTER XLVIII. ON PRISONS. 

“ Labour has been represented as the 
punishment of sin; but it also operates 
as the preservative of innocence *,” 

Sambrook: Court, March 6. 
T has been the opinion of the 
wisest and best of men, that the 
time which is employed in labour 
isso much deducted from the em- 
ire of the passions; and that, while 
ihe faculties of the mind and the 
body are occupied in industrious pur- 
suits, the sensual and malevolent pas- 
sions are preportionally subdued. 
But the Managers of the ‘Town Gaol 
of Lei.ester seém to have acted upon 
principles so diametrically opposite 
to the general sense of maskind, 
ing the effects of labour com- 
to those of idleness, as to sect 
reason and experience at defiance, 
by inflicting a penalty on every effort 
of industry ! ; 

The Corporation of Leicester con- 
sists of a Mayor, Recorder, 24 Alder- 
men, 48 Common Council-meu, two 
Chamberlains, a Steward, lailiff, So- 
licitor, and ‘Town-clerk ; and the an- 
nual commitment of prisoners to the 
Town Gaol is nearly 200. From the 
subsequent recital of Mr. Neild, that 
some individual of this Corporation of 
80 public officers may be animated te 

ul exertion, is the object of this 


appeal, by J.C. Lerrsom. 
ve Ml Tux County Gaon. 
Gaoler, John Simons. 


Salary, £130. 
out of which he allows every prisoner 
aquart of table-beer perday. Fees, 
183, 4d. and to the turnkey 2s.; be- 
sides which, the Under-sheriff de- 
mandsa fee of 6s. 8d. for his liberate! 
Conveyance of transports, £8. each 
fo Portsmeuth; £7. to Woolwich. 
Garnish, ab«Jished.—Chaplain, Rev. 
Mr. Anderson. , Duty,. Prayers four 
days in the week ; Sermon on Sun- 
day. Salary, #£60.—Surgeon, Mr. 
Maule. Salary, £15. for debtors and 
s—-Number of prisoners; July 

30, 1807, debtors, 11; felens, &c. $8. 
, one pound six ounces of 

bread, sent from the baker’s ever 
other day, in loaves of two pounds 
twelve ounces each; and one quart 

dail 


Remarks. Thi County Gaollooks 





* Murray’s Inqyiries, Historical and 
Moral, respecting the Character of Na- 
‘ons, argi the Progress of Society. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1809. 
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_ to sit on. 


as it should do: it has a prison-like 
appearance. The ingenious Archi- 
tect, Mr. Moneypenny, bas shewn his 
knowledge of grand p alan bordering 
on the terrific. ; 

The noble stone face of the build- 
ing extends 120 feet in front of the 
strect; and near to it is the Free 
Schoole The Gaoler’s house is at 
one corners and the turnkey’s lodge, 
which adjoins it, leads both to the 
men felons’ court-yard, and like- 
wise, by a passage, to that of the 
debtors. It was first inhabited in 
1793; and has four airy court-yards, 
with water in all, and a day-room to 
each. The court for debtors is 74 
feet by 32, and the day-room. 29 feet 
by 13 feet 6 inches. For those on 
the master’s side there are 10 rooms, 
to which the Keeper furnishes beds, 
at 2s. 4d. per week for a single bed; 
and if two sleep together, ls. 6d. a 
week each. Common-side debtors 
have a frce ward, with 10 good-sized 
sleeping-rooms over the men felons 
cells, to which they furnish their own 
beds. One room is set apart for an 
infirmary, 30 feet by 16, with oppo- 
site windows, and a fire-place. 

The men felons’ court-yard is 59 
feet by 30, with a day, or common 
mess-room, 23 feet by 13, which has 
a fire-place, a large table, and benches 

They Tove also four slee 
ing-cells on the ground-floor, each 8 
feet by 4 feet 11 inches. One cell of 
double the size for convicts under 
seutence of death, which is Jikewise 
occasionally used for ry pri- - 
soners; and at the back of these, and 
separated by a narrow e, are 
five other cells, of equal dimensions. 

One side of the court-yard is oceu- 
pied by a room which has a cold-bath, 
aud another adjoining, for prisoners 
to undress, in which is a boiler for 
warm water. 

Behind these yy there is 
another court-yard for less atrocious 
felons, 38 feet square ; aday, or mess- 
room (fitted-up as above) 18 feet 4, 
inches by If feet 9; an infirmary- 
room 16 feet square over it; and on 
the ground-floor are five sleeping- 
cells, exactly similar to those already - 
mentioved. 

Women felons have a ~ * a 
day-room, an infirmary, three 
sleeping-cells; another room having 
a cold bath, aud one adjvining by 

wi 
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with a boiler, like those before de- 
scribed. | * : 

‘The Chapel is a square building in 
the'céiitre of the Prison, and has at 
earth corner adoor of entrance for the 
respective classes, who are seated in 
the area, ‘separated from cach other 
by partitions six feet'six inches high. 

Over the rooms which contain the 
baths are the two spacious infirmaries, 
30 feet each by 16, with large and 
opposite casennent windows, and fire- 
places. These rooms ‘open inte the 
gallery of the Chapel, which is parti- 
tioned off for the sick, The Chapel 
is opén to the top, with a large skhy- 
light, and fan sash windows. 

The célls of this Gaol have boarded 
floors, with arched roofs, and are fit- 
ted up with three mats and two blan- 
kets each. The doorways, being 
only 22 inches wide, aré’ both too 
harrow to admit the introduction of 
@ bedstead, and too few in numbér 
for so populous a prison; so that two 
prisoners are generally locked up in 
each cell, affording -a space of two 
feet five inches only for each prisoner. 
' The cotirt-yards here ‘are well ‘sup- 
plied with water, and the sewers not 
offensive. The attentive Keeper’ ap- 
pears also to be humane; and the 
Prison is as clean as its ill construction 
will admit. it is mach to be regret- 
ted, however, that the plan originally 
we ate | the able Architect was 
not adopted, There would tien have 
been no cells on the ground-floor; 
which are incommodious; unhealthy, 
and insecure. 

Those prisoners who work receive 
all their earaings, but tio county al- 
lowance of bread. It has always 
given me pleasure to find some of 
them weaving stockings, others mak- 
ing shoes, &c, 

Formerly, there used to be an an- 
rival collection for the prisoners, by 
a kind of voluntary brief: The gen- 
tlemen of the Grand Jury recom- 
‘mended it to the Clergy, who pro- 
moted the good work in their respec- 
tive parishes. A table was kept of 
the sum received from each parish; a 
list of debtors ¢loathed, or dis- 
charged; and an account of the ex- 
penditure of the remainder in feeding 
and warming all the prisoners during 
the inclement season. The collection 
iu 1774 amounted to 474. In 1779, 
only to £12. 5s. 6d. In 1780, to 
#6. 1s. 9d. and -ity 1781, to €3 18s, 


Mr. Gregory informed me by letter 
dated A ugust 28, 1803, that no col. 
lection had been made for several 
years; that from 1795 to 1803, the 
whole amount was but £5. Js. 69, 
and that the balance thea remainiv 
in his hands was £32. 6s. 11d, 

No firing is allowed by the County; 
neither soap nor towels for prison 
cleanliness. No Runes and. Onvens, 
Here, as in too many other Gaois, ig 
an useless inb; and two cold-baths 
that are never used, 

The prohibtory Clauses against 
the use of Spirituous Liquors are 

ainted on the same board as the ‘Pa. 
le of Fees. But.the Act for Pre. 
serving the Health of the Prisoners 
was not hung up. 

Leicester Town Gaon. 

Gaoler, Welboru Owston. Salary 
£37. 10s, Fees, Debtors, 15s. 4¢, 
Kesides which, the Under-sheriff de 
mands 6s. 8d. for his liberate! Be 
lous 13%,-.4d. Bridewell Prisoners 
2s. 6d. and for the conveyance of 
transports £10. each. Garnish abo. 
lished. Chaplain, Rev. Thomas Ho- 
binson; Salary, £10. Duty, Prayers 
and Sermon once a mouth, Surgeon, 
Mr, Mazic.. Makes a bill. Number 
of prisoners 1807, July 80, Debtors, 
2;. Felons, &c.. 12. Allowance the 
same as at the County Gaol, 

Remanks. This Gaol was built ia 
1793, -and ‘has, on each side, a nar 
row slip of ground, partitioned ‘of 
by open iron palisades, aud divided 
into court-yards for the dificvent 
classes of prisoners. , 

The court-yard for debtors is 3 
feet hy 16, with a day-room 13 feet 
by 12; and up-stairs are eight lodgs 
ing-roems, to which, if the debtor 
brings his own bed, he pays nothing 
The Keeper, if he furnjshes a wig 
bed, is paid 2s, 4d. per week ; and if 
two sleep together, 1s. 9d. each. One 
room is set apart for the sick. 

The Chapel, very small, is in the 
centre of the Prison; and the pt 
soners are not properly separated. 

The felons’ court-yard, on the 
debtor-side of the Gaol, is 40 feet 
10; and to prevent conversation wi 
the debtors, a vacant space of 8 feet 
wide is left, between the palisades of 
thé two court-yards. 

The other narrow slip is divided 
into three court-vgrds, by similar 
iron palisades. ‘Ile bottom court, 
34 feet by 20, is for women felom 
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and has a day-room and five sleeping- 


cells, | The middle court tor deserters 


2 feet square, and has three sleep- 
ing-cells: and the upper, or ‘top 
court, is for wien felons, 41 feet by 
gl; with six sleeping-cells. 

faeh cell is 12 feet 6 by 6 feet 2, 
and 9 feet 4 inches liigh to the crown 
of the arch; and has a crib bedstead, 
ad two sedge mats to sleep on. At 
my visit 1803, each had a cast-iron 
privy in its but in 1806, I had the 

sure to find they were removed, 
and sewers distributed in all the court- 
yards. These celis are all on the 
ground-floor; but above-stairs there 
are sleeping-rooms for these who can 

y for beds. One room is set apart 
for an infirmary to this si.e of the 
Gaol. Such care and humane atten- 
tion towards the sick is ever laudable, 
and a bounden duty: but the healthy, 
andthe diligent, also, do surely re- 
quire some consideration. 

Instead of encouraging industry, 
however, the very disposition to it 
seems here to bé most unaccountably 
repressed by a curious mode of pe- 
walty. Every prisoner, debtor or 
criminal, that procures himself. the 
means of labour in the Town Gaol of 
Leicester, has nol only hisCounty allow- 
ance: of bread stopped, and withheld, 
but he is even obliged to pay the Guoler 
one shilling, and sometines two shil- 
lings per week, for pcoivmission to 
work! A novelty of this kind is un- 
doubtedly severe ; and such as | have 
never before met with m my wide 
perambulation of the Gav's. 

_ A bath is here provided, which they 
informed ‘me ‘had never been used, 
and the Prison seldom ‘visited. “No 
Rules and Orders. There was for- 
metly a Table of Kees, but none has 

visible in the Prison these many 
years. Neither the Act for Pre- 
servation of Health nor the Clauses 
against Spirituous Liquors, arc painted 
ona board and hung up. 

The Prison is clean, and water 
plentifully supplied. Yearly commit- 
ments to this Gaol; August 1800 to 
August 1801, 163; August 1801 to 
August 1602, 194; August 1802 to 
August 1803, 193. 

Leicesren County Baibrewevt. 

Gaoler, William Phillips, hereto- 

Daniel Lambert. Salary, €52. 
10s. He is also allowed mops, brooms, 
pails, -soap, and every requisite for 
Prison cleanlipess. Chaplain, none : 
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but at my last visit, the Keeper, told 
me his prisoners regularly attended 
prayers thiee times. a week, 

prayers and sermon-en Sundays, ia 
the County Gaol Chapel. Surgeon, 
Mr. Maule.. He makes a bill. Num- 
ber of prisoners July 30, 1807, 17%: 
Allowance, the same as at the County 
Gaol. “! 

Remarks. This new Bridewell, 
first inhabited in 1804, is situate in 
Freeschool-lane, and adjoins to the 
County Gaol. in the wall of which 
there is a. door of communication furs 
the prisoners, who go thither to Cha- 
pel, where the sexes are placed in se- 
parate divisions, and out of sight of 
each other. 

Here are two court-yards, for. the 
mea and women; and to each a day- 
room. In the centre of the men's 
court is a small detached building, 
which contains a bath: their 9 sleep- 
img cells are on the ground-floor, each 
of eight feet by five, with aréhed 
roofs, boarded floors, three straw 
mattresses, lighted by au iron-grating 
over each door, and all opening into 
their court-yard. 

‘The women’s court is of the same 
size as the former, and bas four sleep- 
ing-cells attached to it, on the ground- 
floor, fitted up in the same manner 
as those forthe men. The sewers are 
ali judiciously placed, and not offen- 
sive. 

Two rooms above-stairs are set 
apart as infirmaries, and have each a 
large iron-grated and glazed window, 
with a fire-place. Also two large 
work-rooms, with similar windows, 
epinning-wheels, stoching-frames, &c. 
And ali who are-net committed to 
hard labour, receive two-pence out of 
every shilling they earn. 

At my visit to the Old County Bride- 
well in 1803, the Keeper of it was the 
celebrated Daniel Lambert, who has 
since exhjbited himself for the grati- 
fication of the Metropolis. Le is said, 
in 1805, to have weighed 49 stone 12 
pounds (or 698lbs.) which exceeds, by 
near four score and ten pounds, the 
corpwlency of Mr. Edward Bright, of 
Maldon, in the county of Essex, who, 
from his well-known — by M*‘Ar- 
dell after a painting by Ogborne, it 
appears died Nov. 10, 1750, aged 29 
years; and weighed when living 43 
stone 7 pounds, which is 609lbs. He 
(Lambert) is about 39 years of age; 
was active a few years since, and even 
now, 
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now, i wep bere bulk, is of sin- 
gular vivacity. In 1805, | found both 
a new Prison at Leicester, and a new 
Keeper. His sedentary habits, we are 
_told, had rendered him so much at- 
tached to his late employ, that it was 
with reluctance he | the business 
of the Bridewell was tu be transferred 
to the County Gaol, and himself 
obliged, like: seme other great men, 
to retire on a pension. 

Lambert, it. seems, had an invinci- 
ble objection to have his weight as- 
certained. It was, however, at length 
effected by the following covtrivance. 
Going one day to Loughborough, 
the carriage that conveyed him was 
desighedly drawn over a weighing-en- 

ine ; ye | thus, to his great vexation, 
e. was informed of the fact, which 
he had so assiduously wished to avoid. 

His brief historian, in a vein of 
irony, observes, that “‘had this fat 
man .studied a thousand years, he 
could not have thought on a profes- 
sion better calculated to suit his con- 
stitutional propensity to ease.” It is 
boped that the wit of this shrewd re- 
mark outweighs its serupulous con- 
formity to matter of fact; and yet 
even Gaolers, possibly, like the pi- 
lot of old times, may sometimes be 
found nodding on the post of duty. 

A tolerably-executed etching of 
Lambert is in circulation. He is spo- 
ken of as a humane, benevolent man; 
but I thought him a very improper 
person to be the keeper of a Prison. 
; lam, dear Sir, 

yours sincerely, 
James Neixp. 
Dr. Lettsom, Londan. 
a 
| Sunvey or York. 
(Continued from vol. LXXFIIT. 


p. 672.) 

| NTERIOR of the Cathedral. The 

. Nave, the work of William de Mel- 
ton, 1330, has eight divisions, marked 
by clusters of columns as usual, the 
centre portion of which rises to the 
springing of the groins; and those 
other portions, on eaeh of ditto rise 
to the springing of the arches for the 
side ailes. There are but two stories 
in the elevation, as the gallery over 
the ailes is. taken out, to a certain 
height of the windows of the second 
story, the mullions of which in a 
pleasing way form the divisions in the 
gallery. The carrying up the groins 
to their usual height with solid ma- 
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sonry is complete; but the continys. 
tion of the superficial hollow part of 
the groins is not wrought in stone, but 
in wood, ‘a circumstance occurring, 
probably, from some subsequent alte. 
ration, done in the Tudor times, 
as the style of the groin finish. 
ings sufliciently demonstrate. Ano. 
ther trial of the same hour appean, 
and is introduced with the most pro. 
found judgment, in throwing an ey. 
ceeding large arch across the Westery 
space of the Nave: it is admirably 
calculated te combine, secure, and 
resist the accumulation of weight, 
which the addition of the upper halves 
ot the West ‘Towers must necessarily 
have occasioned at this part of the 
structure. ‘he dado of the ailes is 
extremely rich, shewn with buttresses, 
pediments, and compartments, |p 
tie dado of the second division of the 
North Aile, the work runs into a 
beautiful. doorway, leading into the 
once St. Sepulchre’s Chapel. Over 
the point of the arch of the doorway 
is a small niche with the statues of 
Our Lady and the Infant Jesus (heads 
gone), of the most charming 
ture. 1 am bold in, this assertion, 
though the subject is religions, and 
the performance itself, | am persuaded, 
wrought by some English Artist! Ja 
the third division of ditto aile is the 
monument of Archbishop Roger, evi- 
dently an insertion in the sixteenth 
century, when it is not at all unlikely 
the first memorial of this Prelate being 
thenin such a state of decay ,itwas found 
necessary that this second testimony 
should be sct up in its place. The 
tracery of the windows is excellent; 
it is of the most perfect figure, and 
retains nearly the whole of the origi 
nal painted glass, truly beautiful, and 
is in the true mode of Edward 
Third’s reign.’ The eighth divisionon 
each side of the Nave has lately m- 
dergone some very judicious repairs, 
which, itis highly mcumbent on me to 
say, are of the most studious and best- 
conceived nature possible in our day 
to have been entered upon. 

The interior of the West end of the 
Nave is magnificent and noble to 4 
degree; the enrichments of the West 
doorway, dado, space on each side of 
the great Wést window, with 
window itself, its ornaments, tracery, 
and paintings, all combine at once to 
shew a scene of splendour, which 20 
Cathedral but this of York coated 

; 
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of; that is, in such a part of the 
fabsick as the Western interior. 

Standing within the great centre 
Tower, the sight is carried to the ut- 
most stretch: no shutting out the se- 
veral stories with floors and stages 
fur bell-ringers, as is witnessed in 
other Cathedrals, but every decora- 
tion is left clear and open to the ad- 
miring eye. The four great arches 
of the Tower rise the whole height 
of the upright of the Nave ; and over 
them is the first story of the lanthorn 
of the Tower, giving the dado prepa- 
ratory te the windows in the second 
story, which lights in a most glo- 
rious way this object, soaring to 
such a pitch of human ability. At 
the cills of the windows is a gallery 
rouad the lanthora, with a perforated 
parapet: groins terminate the cleva- 
tion 


Gazing to either point through the 
four great arches of this Tower, each 
look is an Architectural triumph! If 
to the South it is noble, to the West 
it is sublime, to the North simple 
grandeur ; and if to the East, all is 
gorgeous and enchanting ! 

The Transepts take a turn of splen- 
dour varying much from the longitu- 
dinal lines of the structure ; the North 
Transept is the work of Roger, 1171, 
while the South ditto is of Walter de 
Grey, 1227. ‘The length of each 
Transept is made in three divisions, 
and the height is iu three stories. 
Vhe elusters of columns for the divi- 
sions rise no higher than the springing 
of the arches for the ailes. The 
gallery, or secou! story, is an inde- 
pendent arrangement; each divi- 
sion of the Transepts has four open- 
ings for this gallery, shewing columns 
aud arches, &c. ‘The window slory 
is no way prominent; the windows 
consist of three small openings, with 
grounds attached. ‘Che groins are si- 
milar to those seen in the Nave, The 
style of the Architecture of these 
Transcpts is in the earliest Poiuted 
mauner, each ‘Cransept differing in 
some particular instances, and which 
is more distinctly visible in the Nor- 
thern five lights, called the “ Five 
Sisters,” in the North Transept. The 
mouldings are much enrich<d; and, 
with the clusters of columns, arches, 
dados, windows, and every other par- 
Ucular, give the strong Architectural 
character of the eras above set down. 

As have, in my description of the 
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‘plan of this Church, given my wure- 
served opinion relative to the remo- 
val of the-several rich Screens belong- 
ing to the Eastern Ailes of the Tran- 
septs, 1 must as freely dissent frou 
the way ia whieh the openings in the 
galleries have been lath-and-plastered 
up, to the utter extinction of the 
character of such arrangements, as 
well as banishing that sort of magic 
effect which such shadowed interiors 
afforded to the general lines of the 
galleries; viewing them in whatever 
direction the eye encountered such 
pleasing objects. 

_ The Screen entering into the Choir 
is ope mass of enrichments, where the 
efforts of Sculpture and Masonry out- 
rival each other. The statues of our 
Kings, from William J. to Henry V.* 
are wtdisputably of the first interest, 
when reflecting how few Royal me- 
morials of this sort remain to ilus- 
trate our historic pages. The orna- 
ments and mouldings are goue into 
with such discrimination, that skill 
here certainly has arrived at its ut. 
most acié of perfection, if the most 
delicate tooling, and extreme nice 
discrimination of that which is useful 
and beautiful, can render them so. 
My warrau.t for this profuse praise ; it 
is a design done in the reign of Henry 
Vi. In the centre of the Screen is 
the archway leading to the Choir; 
on each side of which, taking the 
length of the screen, are seven niches 
with pedestals and canepics, finish- 
ing with an eutablature and parapet. 
Within the arch is a Porch, partaking 
of the same delightful ideas as are dis- 
played on the Screen itself, 

This Screen, unfortuaately for An- 
tiquaries, has gone through a repair 
and restoration; that is, in such sort 
as our professional Innovators please 
to have it understood, when they ob- 
literate and alter any. precious re- 
mnains put under their rage, by per- 
sonages who perhaps mean well, 
though their experience, or their ve- 
neration for such matters, falls short 
of that standard of due care necessary 
to be observed on these occasions, 
In going through my sketch of this 
Screen, great deubts and uneertainty 
accompanied’ me, whether this or 
that particular was genuine, or other- 
wise. I allude more immediately to 





* Bagraved in “ Antient Sculpture and 
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the sculptures brought out; and in- 
stead of the infinite variety in the 
small statues and foliage, that had 
given a peculiar interest to the per- 
ormantce, I found modern characters 
in one or two varieties moulded Off 
and siuck on every situation, before 
occupied by appropriate figures, ex- 
pressing the ‘various personages of 
old that could add diguity and religi- 
ous importance to the whole work. 
A-’work that was set up to prepare 
the mind for those devoat sensations 
that were about to take place on en- 
tering into the Choir. The foliage 
has suffered in the like manner. Of 
the Royal series of Statues, | hesitate 
not to say, the restoration of their 
crowns and sceptres, and other dis- 
tinctive enrichments (mutilated at va- 
rious times) have been effected with 
little or no reference to the original 
particles left on the Statues, and not 
any to authentic objects of this na- 
ture to be found in our Antiquities, 
unless looking at minute and indeti- 
nite representations on coins, and 
modern-coaceiyed engraved royal por- 
traits may be called sufficient to study 
from. Jf so, it will be no dificult 
matter. to imagine in what kind of 
costumic pride the new Statue of 
Heury VI. which is to fill the niche 
at present occupied by that of James 
I. is to becontrived ; a Statue that will 
undoubtedly call down criticism at 
all hands, not alone as to the pro- 
priety or necessity for such a Regal 
tribute, but as a sculptural associa- 
tion with real remains of Antiquity, 
and which, it may be presumed, pre- 
sent fine specimens of the art, and 
what, perhaps, is of still greater con- 
sequence, specimens of the portraits 
and habits ef our Monarchs, no where 
else to be met with. J.C, 
(To be continued. ) 
——— - 
Ov rue Hicu Sense or Honour, 
FENHERE is an opinion, or rather 
rejudice, very prevalent in the 
ont which, if a little closely exa- 
mined, may perhaps change its fea- 
ture from Honour into Cowardice; 
and, os the latter is universally con- 
demned with more acrimony than 
any vice or any crime which brings 
hundreds to the scaffold, it may be 
presumed, that if it can be proved 
that what this commen prejudice has 
dignified with the title of Honour, 
is no other than a subject for eon- 
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demnation, some hapes ‘may event 
ually be entertained, unless the world 
resolve to be lost to conviction, and 
to idolise their prejudices for ever, 
that we may hear less of this** grinning 
honour,” than kas hitherto offended 
the ear of Justice, and the sympa- 
thies of human nature! 

For what cause | need not enquire, 
but such is the fact, that what is term- 
ed “ the nice Sense of Honour,” isa 
lesson taught and cultivated only 
among Gentlemen of the Sword. 

Perbaps in a military education it 
may be necessary to inspite an ar- 
dent inclination to draw and to bathe 
that instrument in blood, which they 
have seen sharpened at their’ com- 
mand; and whieh, from the most 
fatal moment when it first deeorated 
the wearer's side, gave him a longing 
desire to use it, and to make the 
world to know, that it was not the 
mere decoration which tickled his 
fancy. The dress, the form of body, 
the measured step, the cap and fea- 
ther, would add litile to his re- 
nowa, if this shining appendage, 
worn without fatigue, and drawn 
without fear, did not shew itself 
a true servant of the corps, **a trae 
Toledo to its mastec’s’ pointing ;” it 
is, indeed, the acme of personal ad- 
miration, the specific for every frown, 
the champion of every female cause, 


With so many attractive charms, it 


is well, indeed, that the “ nice sense” 
which it inspives in the bosom of the 
wearer, .is confined to gentlemen of 
one degree; for were it more gene 
ral, the common bisiness of life, 
such as the household care of a fa- 
mily, the progress of the Arts, the 
expansion of commerce, and the 
homespun desire for tranquillity, would 
be atan end. Thus accoutered, young 
gentlemen are introduced to a mili- 
tary life; glowing with all the pride 


of command, and panting for the mo-. 


ment of their fame, they wait almost 
with impatience for the period when 
they shall become the subject of an 
Afiair of Honour. Fame, insult, pride, 
wounded honour; satisfaction, &. 
make up the theme of discourse, the 
whole of reflection, the waking and 
the sleeping dreams; till at length, 
some very kind friend whispers his 
advice, that his opinion of the wine 
at the tavern, or of the dancer at 
» the opera, was rudely contradicted; 

that some disrespectful word was 
whea 
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when he won the last stake, or that 
his family had a plebeian origia. For- 
merly sich a nicé Sense of Houour 
was unknown; nor was it affected to 
this degree but by the violation of.a 
wife’s or a daughter's person, fame, 
oraftection, or the most indelicaté in- 
sinvation against a man’s reputation, 

‘This kind friend now proves his so- 
licitous regard to his companion’s ko- 
nour, by shewing him the absolute 
necessity of maintaining his rank 
among gentlemen; of evincing his 
courage by inflexibility ; of manly 
forbearance by demanding an apo- 
' logy before he has recourse to extre- 
mities ; of 4 right sense of his wrongs, 
by admitting of no explanation ; and 
of unlimited candour, by deeming 
his adyersary worthy to measure with 
him the length of his life :—prelimi- 
naries being thus carefully inculcated 
for opening the campaign, this help- 
ful friend, whose assistance and advice 
are deeply cherished and extolled, is 
then directed to use alk firmness and 
cool resolution in conveying to the 
offender the unalterable resolution of 
the man he has wrenged to require 
such an apology as cannot be made, 
and in a tone which prevents it from 
being conceived; ox to demand the 
alternative of satisfaction, by expos- 
ing the life of his friend ia order to 
punish the insolence of his rival. 

Such is the fraternal favour which 
he endeavours to procure by his im- 
terposition; and he is to be the fu- 
lure witness of the cool courage 
which .accompanied the resolution 
and conduct of his principal from the 
moment of the insult to the sequel of 
the affair: he now assumes a new 
title, and, in bearing back the stera 
refusal of his opponent, suggests with 
the demeanour of a gentleman that 
any reconciliation is barred for ever. 
The skill of a second is to steer the 
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pared, to the offended Tribunal of 
ternal Justice ! 

Herein is the cowardice and deser- 
tion with which | unequivocally charge 
the offender, the offended, and the 


‘second. 


When they entered their military 
career, they took the solemn oath of 
allegiance to their king, and in him 
to their country ;—they then knelt 
before the altar of, God; and, with 
all the sanctity of the established reli. 
ees of their nation, they implered 
nis mercy upon their lives, and bind- 
ing themselves to their allegiance to 
him, embraced, or appeared to em- 
brace, the faith of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. They were thus sworn 
and bound to fulfill the laws of both 
—to fear God, and to honour their king 
—to be ready at ald times to obey the 
call and commands of the one, and 
to fulfill the important obligations 
due to the other—to shew thémselyes 
the friends and servants of their spi- 
ritual king, and loyal adherents to 
the banner and commission of their 
earthly sovereign, in whose allegi- 
ance they thus engaged. 

Embarked in these two-fold. ser- 
vices, they soon learnt that to devert 
their colours would be cowardice, and 
that it was their indispensable duty to 
study coolness of conduct and intre- 
pidity of heart, that should render 
them useful on all trying occasions : 
they felt their energy of mind grow 
with their studies; and they conceived 
it to be an insult to their courage to 
doubt of their consistent prowess and 
their fidelity, whenever they should 
be called into action.—Now mark to 
what consistency the “nice Scnse of 
Honour’ above-stated leads them ;— 
to wiat shameful dereliction of all 
that is honourable—to ‘what fore- 
sworn infidelity to their faith and to 
their king : 


de quarrel so neatly as to keep the pre- Instead of that cool mtrepidity re- 
os cise line over which accommodation served fur the moment of action, when 
vet must not stretch on one side, nor im- the cause of their king and country 
ai petuosity break forth on the ether; shall demand their best exertion— 
- and yet that hisfriend must preserve when their prowess may animate 
le, his-undaunted station on the brink of —hundreds—when the battalions they 
“ ruin ; thus ready primed with all the would be directed to lead on to the 
he impressive and diplomatic dexterity animating charge, wait to execute 
ah which involves the fate of empires, he their orders, to turn the fortune of 
b Measuresoutthe ground,andexamines the day, and by achievements of 
hig the weaporis which under his care valour to reap not only renown, but 
6 and supervision are to carry one or invincible glory and safety for their 
at both of the deluded parties, uppre- uation—instead of that fame which 
d; wails 
aid 
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waits only for her just meed of praise, 
te enrol her votaries in long re- 
cords of the brave and‘good—instead 
of the glory of living the protector of 
the weak, t..e defender of their coun- 
try’s peace—instead of growing great 
by steady adherence to her laws— 
aud being appealed to’as the arbiter 
of her rights—and the safeguard of 
her . shores ; — instead of shielding 
their Monarch from insult, or their 
Country from jnvasion—instead of liy- 
ing to a respected old age, the Titus 
of their land !—behold all these emi- 
nent obligations, and all their fasci- 
nating charms, wantonly scattered 
before the driving blast, and sacri- 
tieed to the single, scarcely discovered 
cause, of sensual indulgeuce—of pri- 
vate pique—or of secret revenge ! 
The greatest heroes of artiquity 
were those whose eee ren- 
dered them ignorant of private — 


rel: they counted their lives, and the 
strength of their arm, as already en- 
gaged in the public cause; and, be- 
tore other services were demanded, 
her claims were to be satisfied: the 
more bravery they possessed, the 
pastes the crime was deemed which ° 


azarded the risk of depriving their 
country of its strength :—but now, 
alas! a country oy be invaded—a 
throne may be insulted—altars may 
be thrown down, but a’contrast of opi- 
nion must be denounced and punished 
—a-bare whisper, a mere mistake, a 
biush of the sieeve, must be smoothed 
with life, or the quarrels of two dogs 
must be avenged by their ferocious 
masters. These, in the present * nice 
Sense of Honour,” are made of far 


more importance than the eause of, 


the country, for they must first be 
served ;—these are of more weight, 
in the “opinion of the world,” to be 
rectified—and, perhaps, while one of 
the parties groans out his last breath 
in some obscure corner, where they 
had fled to wreak their vengeance, 
far from the public sight, of which 
they might well he ashamed, the 

lorious hero of this conquest flies 
rom offended justice, and the evemy, 
vigilant for its moment, lays siege 
to the frontiers, and destroys the very 
towers which it was his doty to de- 
fend ;—they have thus both deserted 
the colours to which they had sworn 
allegiance, and sacrificed them all to a 
trifle in its origin, to want of fair ex- 
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planation in its progress, and to pri- 
vate pique in its consequence ! 

But, mistaken men, where is the 
“high Sense of Honour” in thus seek- 
ing each other's life fora petty quar- 
rel, or even for a great offeuce ?-— 
where is the honour of those who 
have set up such an arbitrary system 
of rules among themselves—ad verse 
to all the other Laws of God and of 
Society? The Laws of Honour are 
hostile to both — they are a pro- 
vocation to the Deity, and an ‘otra. 
tion of the mutual compact which 
unites and civilizes mankind. In any 
uncivilized state, animals that are 
wild, fight and destroy one another 
for lust or hunger; but even these 
are above such heroes as destroy lives 
for an imaginary evil! 

The true character of houour is 
open, braves the examination of the 
light, and rather courts the inspec- 
tion of truth—but this sor! of honour 
must be of a mongrel species, of no 
relationship to that, for it skulks out 
before day-break to some obscure 
aud. untrodden path, where the am- 
bush of a dark wood, or the unfre- 
quented shade of some high overarch- 
ing rock, deters all others from pass- 
ing by; and there, lest the arm of 
magisterial authority should invade 
its cold revenge, it wreaks its ven- 
geance in cold blood, with no other 
witness than those who have not suf- 
ficient of the manly courage of men 
to interpose, and-insist upon a recon- 
ciliation ! 

But these gentlemen of honour live, 
and boast that they live, under the 
Banner of the Cross:—yet these Chris- 
tian soldiers are such good defenders 
of that sacred banner, that they for- 
get one of the first of the laws of their 
great Leader: HIS articles of war are 
directed against all revenge; the ge- 


neral orders are—* do as you would * 


be doue by” — the sign is “ for- 
give’—2.nd the counter-sign, “ wotil 
seventy times seven.” Invested with 
this commission, it would be thought 
that they felt the duty of obedience ; 
and that whosoever was prone to take 
offence, and suffered any irritation of 
temper to break this bond of union, 


or whosoever fomented, or did not. 


use every exertion in his power to 
soothe the wound which his compa- 
nions might feel, was guilty of mu- 


tiny against the orders of the day, 
and 
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of desertion from thoge articles 
ch his post had tau; t him to de- 
id; for every one who knows the 
rast of Christia nit, must rag ae 
every Gueubdued propensity whic 
éads to ¥ » or obstructs the 
course <3 mutual kindness, reconcili- 
ation, ce, are a mutio 
et her rtabiishwent, tend ( 
despoil her satberity. and to set her 
towers in d ger! | 
asked, are they so very zealous about 
on al] occasions? If it is not these 
id and useful qpalitcsions. it 
ome other thing than what 
would have it appear; it must 
e mere forms of ‘things, not 
‘the blessings of social order, 
are so familiar in their mouths; 


reall 


whi 


their zeal, therefore, must be founded * 


n the preservation of some ogna- 
mental decoration, nut on the charac- 
ter itself. 1 should shrewdly suspect 
that if that decoration could be pre- 
served for then to play with, as some 

rest statesincn have often played 
‘with a highly-painted emblem called 
the balance or power, they would 
very coolly stand by, and see the 
‘whole fabrick crambied to the dust, 
‘and shorn of its real-ornaments ; and 
da stone would be left upon an- 


other. 

‘ By this unholy and unmanly prac- 
tice of duelling, all the pagan hor- 
rors of revenge are revewed ; all their 
old inveteracy is kept alive; for it 
is tuo true that-men once enlisted 
pier consectated colours haye made 
‘the rule almost universal and unalter- 
able, that if a man do not challenge 
‘aud fight, perhaps his dearest friend, 
for one of the above-mentioned tri- 
fles; or if he dares overlook or for- 
‘give an injury, he is punished for his 
fiation by exclusion from the 
wer of his carps, and if poticed at 
ig noticed as a coward. On such 
Christianit ag this, it is natural that 
¢ beast should have set his mark. 
ch men may boast of their superior 
Master; but he has already told them 
that” “are none of his”—they 
‘serve a monarch who is his enesyny— 
they desert their bouuden allegiancc, 
fly ty him who allures them, like 
‘the impostor Mahomet, by promising 
(gence to their corrupt passions— 
“worship idols wearing only his 
and mepignie— tad fy from bim 
‘atth peiomen when be calls for their 
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hat, it may be. 


service! Whea vigleat humours; or 
intemperate b sai the nia 
mind, it is then that Christianity i 


tpires an aid to prevent such 

from overcoming the soul pe wk 

moments the tA of prowens yiel 
they MF 


up her ci apd w 
running after the idols of rev 
and sacrificing on her hs. y 
altars, the citadel is t 
Standard of the Cross is torn dowp 
and trampled under {pot ! 
Such are the false notions of Ho- 
nour, which still upholds the impe- 
tuogity of Achiiles; and, were it not 
restricted by Cini awe, would restore 
the oats of Revenge, gnce 1 
ee nob AS od ond 
ul many seem to say th ul- 
ing keeps hugh o : with 
other; and that the fear of a chal- 
lenge prevents insult from all we 
meet: this fallacious prejudice is a 
fiend from the universal tormentor, 
which would overbear ail the blegg- 
ings of peace. It is &@ mean opinion 


“oF mankind which ascribes to them 


this general hostility; it is a total 
iguorance of C bvatanty which sup- 
poses it to have had so little 

upon us in the space of 19 centuries, 
as that the only bond of peace is th 

fear of ipdiyidual revenge; it is a 
shocking impicty Lo God, to suppose 
that the race which he has cynde- 
scemled to stamp with his own image, 
which he has many times visited wath 
revelations of his will, and which he 


has made capable of agquiring by the 
Gospel a oat Pn lt should 
be juterior to ail other races of be- 


ing, who have not apparently this 
Rite. or are cemeble of any 
oye, present oc lo come! On the 
other hand, this view of the matter 
séenis to forget all the blessed chari- 
ties by which the road of life is 
strewed with flowers—all the cndear- 
ing ties of affection—all the mytual 
interchavge of kind offices—it forgets 
the far more natural benevolence of 
mankind, which strives to aasist ra- 
ther than insult others—it reduces 
mankind to the rank of, or lower 


~ than, wild beasts, which ‘scarcely ever 


insult or attack each other without a 
cause. How many thousands are there 
with whom we never interchange auy 
intercourse, and never entertain the 
thought of insulting, or receiving in- 
sult from? Both have other aint 
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and’ other inclinations to mind. If 
any individual were so to act without 
Motive or cause, he would be seized 
as an insane, or charged with intention 
‘of robbery. How many times in a 
day do we who are not of the corps, 
turn out of our track to make way 
for others in a crowd like ourselves, 
‘without feeling the most distant wish 
to attack them, or of fear lest we 
should be attacked! Certain rules 
haye been established by universal 
consent for passing and re-passing, 
which have originated in mutual con- 
venience, not nfear of each other. 
It is mean, and unworthy the dignity 
of our natore, to suppose that fear 
absorbs every principle : where do we 
ever meet with a man who resolves 
to march strait forward and knock 
down or kill all whom he meets, that 
refuse to turn out of his road ?—it 
would be no other than evidence of 
‘his lunacy—he would create the smile 
of pity, and this forlorn object 
would be turned over to some medi- 
cal keeper. In a word, if such false 
notions of Honour as these were 
universally to prevail, society would 
be soon in a state of civil diserder— 
life and its blessings would be soon 
tarnished by unworthy discords—the 
father would rise against the son, and 
the son against the father. Blessed 
be God, the evil seldom extends be- 
youd one class of men, who might 
well be left to themselves to quarrel 
and blow out each other’s brains as 
honourably as they thought fit, had 
they not talked loudly againstCowards, 
and called themselves Christians. I 
must leave it to their own convic- 
tion, to say to which of these two 

classes of mankind they belong. 

Recinatp Morayson. 
i 
Arcnitecturnat INNOVATION. 
’ No. CXXXII. 

ii is worthy of remark, and far- 
ther proves how ominous is the 
ens professional attack upon 
lenry the Seventh’s Chapel, that a 
third calamity has befallen the re- 
storing party, in the luss (as it is ru- 
moured) of the ship-load of Bath 
stone (never tntil now thought a 
durable, but always esteemed a cheap 
article for building) in its way from 

the West of England to London, 
I still patiently wait for an answer 
to my fearful notice and enquiry, p. 
33. An awful silence prevails. —A 


suspicious contempt to satisfy rational 
enquiry, I fear, is but too manifest, 
Are the devisers of the measure afraid 
to speak out, or are they doubtfal 
whether, entering on such a cruel ha- 
vock, the men of Westminster, like 
their forefathers in Edward the Sixth’s 
reign, might not resist their plan, 
and drive them to something wal 
that fate, which in the long run 

the innovating Somerset, the arch 
destroyer of the most sumptuous 
structures of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Clerkenwell, where Stowe informs’ 
us, that one tower, (its face,) was 
“graven, gilt, and mancled” (ena. 
meled) ? 

Priory er Sr. BarntnoLomew, 

SMITHFIELD. 
Surveyed 1809. 

Founded by Raherus, minstrel to 
Henry “I. about the year 1102; and 
che teatins himself the first prior. . 
In succeeding times alterations in the 
edifices consequently took place, and 
which, as far as the remains admit, 
will be noted as the various styles 
occur (extremely distinct.) T 
remains are very considerable, as is 
seen in the Eastern part of the Church, 
(Western part of ditto nearly desiroy- 
ed) Cloisters, Chapter-house, Crypt to 
the Dormitory, and other particulars 
of the genera!*urranzement. 

The Priory stands on the Eastem 
side of Smithfield, but is at present 
almost shut out from view by: sur- 
rounding mean habitations, that it is 
with much difficulty the walls can be 
traced, and many of the sacred build 
ing are occupied for the most m- 
hallowed purposes; and I find 
since 1791, when first I studied, and 
took a general plan of the Priory, 
only one piece of antiquity has been 
done awa; ; it will be noticed in 
arr place. Perhaps the humbi 

opes and fortunes of the people Ne 
Cvs. it it wep upon the 
confine, they wishing for no 
or seeing a preipert of hin 
their conditions, and eon Sem 
with the objects familiar to their eyes, 
has been the means hitherto of pre 
serving so much of the precious re 
mains; though | am free to 
at the time of my first visit a very 
powerful junto in the parish had 
certed a sort of scheme to sve 
whole remains away, church j 
under the weak pretence that a ¢ét 
tain part of the Choir was then in a 
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oa er of falling. We havemuch 
to thank an able ‘Architect and Anti- 
*, for his professional exertions 
eccasion, in a few judicious 
fepairs, done in the teeth of the 
would-be Innovators, that we at this 
moment have the very great satisfac- 
tion to behold so much of the Priory, 
demanding our attention and regard. 
_- —- G@gnenar Pian. 
* The Cuvacn. The Nave soul 
destroyed; a portion of which is le 
in the doorway entering from the 
West front into the South Aile of the 
Nave, the South wall of ditto Aile 
forming the wall for the North Clois- 
ter, aad the eighth or last division 
‘of the said South Aile. (At this point 


Js run up the present modern West 


front for the Church.) The work of 
these particulars is in the earliest 
Pointed style. (The site of the Nave 
‘a@borying-ground.) Four great arches 
next occur, which once supported a 
centre Tower; they are in the latest 
Saxbh manner, as is the work of the 
Choir, commencing immediately from 
the Tower. The Choir is in five divi- 


sions,'and once took at the Nast end 
a circular turn; but this is superseded 
A modern upright, termed the 


East end of the Church. The fourth 
‘and fifth divisions on the North side 
of the Choir are filled-in with the mo- 
wumeut of Raherus. 


the basement part of the original cir- 
‘cular termination, making a place 
‘vulgarly termed Purgatory : it is used 
The Ailes 
round the Choir, North and South, ra- 
ther in a complete state; but the 


‘Eastern ditto is deficient in this re- 
“spect, as its South-east line has gi- 
‘ven place to some lale square-formed 


on this part.. Tudor win- 


‘dows have been substituted in the 
North Aile, &c. 


Eastward of the present Church is 


fm attached oblong building, called 
Our Lady’s Chapel, but whal 

¥ with modero tenements. 
North T 

and the North great arch of the cen- 
tre Tower, which entered into it, has 


ly filled 
The 
t is entirely destroyed, 


of course been filled up as a portion 
of the general North side of the 
Church. The South Transept of 
Saxon wor! exists, but walled out on 


‘its North side from the Chirch ; it is 
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Behind the’ 
. above Eastern upright is walled. out 
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unroofed, and left as aruin, and serves 
for a small burying-ground. At the 
pes end of the South a® of the 
Choir is the re ; a complete speci- 
men of simple Saxon Architeckire. 
its original windows are mg Leryn 
though visible, externally, North and 
East: its South ditto destroyed, and 
a modérn one stuck in its place. The 
Cloisters lie on the South side of the 

Nave, taking up that entire range. 
' The East Cloister is the only one 
left; it is in the Tudor style, and 
has eight divisions, though I am in- 
clined to think there was a ninth ditto 
to the South. At the North end of 
this Cloister, is a very curious Saxun 
doorway, entering into the last divi- 
sion, Kastwards of South Aile of the 
Nave: it is stopped up. This Cloister 
is used as a receptacle for horses, 
being deemed a very “ comfortable 
eight-stall stable.” To this 1 object 
but little,'as such useful and noble 
animals cannot surely much defile the 
cousecrated walk, But, when I ob- 
serve the site of the North Cloister 
(at the West end of which is much of 
its Western division) fitted with 
a blacksmith's forge, a public-house, 
and certain private offices, my indig- 
nation is great indeed !—I must pro- 
ceed.—T he site of the South and West 
Cloisters, parcelled into coach-houses, 
store-vaits, &.: a profanation, no 
doubt, but a silent one at least, It 
may be mentioned, that part of the 
Kast wall of the East Cloister, is what 
makes the West side of the South 
Transept. At some four or five fect 
from the South wall of the Transept 
(a space converted into a saw-pit) 
and immediately proceeding from the 
EastCloister (though not directly ip the 
centre of the line) is theChapter-house : 
style Henry the Third’s reign. It is an 
oblong building. The wallsnow shew 
no higher than the dado; and it is 
turned into a store-place for sawed 
timber. From the ‘South wall of the 
Chapter-house,. to which it is con- 
nected, runs to the South, the Crypt 
of the Dormitory. (The Dormitory 
itself over it, destroyed.) To the date 
of the work I cannot speak positlyely ; 
probably very remote, as the arches 
are circular; however, its extent is 
great, and is portioned into two Ailes 
y eleven divisions, with ular 
columns. _ This grand Crypt is, i am 
sorry to state, bri¢ked up inty a va- 
riety of stofe-vaults of all descrip- 
tions, 
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Lie: hiding ia x ioanndy its design, 
and do pF, néarly ail its intereot’ 
At about two thirds. of the length of 
tie ey, oné of the divisions is left 
i Tor a common thoroughfare. 
are ae the wall of the South 
e Of the Choir of the Church isa 
ificent small Chapel, with a 
ind’ arch of evtrance from_ the 
Sou nee (latticed up), a door- 
hte | from the Church (stopped up), 
and windows on the East and South 
sides! The design is of the turn of 
Fdwhfd the Third’s reign, Its use 
HOW, & Stofe-room for hops, &c. 
Thére are some faint traces of wall 
fu fdrietous directions’; and 1 ob- 
erve every object reivains as I stu- 
iéd from them in 1791, without any 
Ore foulilation or curtailment, ex- 
cepting an avenue of much rich work, 
course directly from the 
: angle of the site of the South 
cl & e dilapidation hinted at 
abpve), Which I found now destroyed, 
and its room taken up for a coach, 
house, &c. ; this avenue at that time 

making part of a broker's shop. 
“Aw Ancuirect. « 

-(To be continued.) 
——— 

Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 27. 

S$ 1 have merely signified my as- 
LX sent to Bp. Newton's interpreta- 
tion of the Man of Sin, in which he has 
himself followed Mr. Méde and other 
Commentators, his predecessors; I 
feel myself no more bound to enter 
into a lar controversy in defence 
of it, than Dr. Zouch, Mr. Whitaker, 
and ‘other living Authors, who have 
done the same, In fact, it appears 
‘to ime to be wholly superfluous, on- 
til the Bishop shall be assailed by 
‘weapons more formidable than those 
wart the armoury of Mr. Nisbett 
a 3. 

ith réspect to the interpretation, 
‘which this gentleman calls upon us 
‘to adopt in preference to that of his 
Rordship, it is fouadéd upon the fol- 
lowing atgument: — 

1. She Destruction of Jerusalem 
as ratively described in the Gos- 
‘pels under the imagery of the Coming 
“of Christ. 

2. Therefore the Coming of Christ 
én 2 Thess. ii. must relate to the De- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

3. But, since this is the tiecessary 
“meaning of the phrase in 2 Thess. ii. 
the Man of Sin, who is destroyed at 


“pels: or, if the 


* dead. 


‘not near al 
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the Coming of Christ, niust be the 
Jewish Nation, because no other pow- 
er was then destroyed. 

_ With this argument Mr. Nisbett 
so much pleased, that upon it “he 
hesitates not, to rest the merits” 
the controversy concerning the ge. 
nuine meaning of the rest of the 
Chapter.” 4 fear, however, that the 
more stubborn abettors of Bp, New- 
tow will not be quite so éastk satis. 
fied. They will, with difficulty, dis 
cover why the Coming of Christ ig 
2 Thess. ii. must relate to the De 
eeeee of epee = poet Ey 
guratively so ied in the 
, ie at length dis- 
cover it, they will see no rcason wi 
the Coming of Christ, wherever ‘ 
phrase occurs, must not equally be 
referred to the Destruction of 
salem; in which case, they will 
at a loss to divine, why the Churel 
has expected a second Coming of her 


Saviour to destréy his enemies, te 


éstablish his millennian kingdom, 
and to judge the quick pa the 
. Suspecting, therefore, that 
Mr. Nisbett’s argument may bé mit 
chievously employed, to prove more 
than was ever ihtended, and perceiv- 
ing in the abstract no necessary con 
nexion between our Lord's crepes 
respecting Jerusalem, ‘and St. Paul 

respecting the Man of Sin, they will 
examine the context of the latter 
Prophecy before | allow this con 
nexton to subsist. Now it ap 


- that the Thessalonians, whatever they 


might understand by the Coming of 
Christ, imagined that it was near 
at hind. Upon which St. Paul ex 
horts them to let no man deceine 
them on that point; that is to say, 
he positively assures them that it 
and. ‘The Epistle whi 
confains this assurance is gene 
supposed to have been written ia the 
ear 54; and Jerusalem was sack 
in the year 70, the Jewish war itse 
having commenced in the year 66. 
When St. Paul therefore wrote the 
Epistle, the Destruction of Jerum- 
lem was distant only 16 years, 
the commencement of the war 
about 12 years. Surely then, o¢ 
might be well: considered as 
near at hayd. But St.Paul desires 
the Thessalonians not to be deceived 
by any man; for that they have ae 
authority from him for supposimg 
that the Coming of Christ = 
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athand. Hence it is plain, that the 
of Christ wrlstch he spesks 
¢ being a remote event (not an event 
like that mentioned by our Lord, 
which was A gecur ere the present 
geberation away) cannot 
relate to the truction of Jera- 
which was then very heur et 
hood. This further from the 
slate of mind im which the Thessa- 
jonians were. Their expectation of 
the Coming of Christ caused them 
to be shaken itn mind and troubled. 
Such, it is easy to conceive, or 
the feelings even of the very best 
meh at the prospect of she near ap- 
— of Judgment : 2D 
would have done well to inform 
ui, why the gentile Thessalonians in 
Macedon should have been shaken 
in. tnind and troubled, because they 
believed that Jerusaiem in Judeu 
was about to be destroyed. 
~ Se much for the cogency of the 
argument on which Mr. Nisbett “ he- 
silates not to rest the merits of the 
controversy.” As the argument is, 
such is the conclusion deduced from 
it, that the Jewish nation is the Man 

‘Sin. Here the followers of Bp. 

on would argue, that if the Jew- 
ith-Nation be the Man of Sin, it must 
‘answer tv his character: but the Mau 
of Sin is represeuted ay working signs 

lying wonders; therefore tt must 
bé shéewn, that the Jewish Nation did 
the same, otherwise it cannot be 
meafit"by the Man of Sin. Mr. Nis- 
bett’s proof of this part may be se- 
duced to the following syliogism : 

4. The Man of Sin is to come with 
signs and lying wonders for the pur- 
pore of deceiving those on whom God 

send strong delusion. 

%. False Prophets and false Christs 
came, with signs and lying wonders, 

to our Lord's prediction, 


nd the testimony of Josephus. 


8. Therefore the Jewish Nation is 
the Man of Sin. 

The advocates for Bp. Newton's 
stem would here demur. They 
Would incline to think, that if. Mr. 
Nisbett’s logic proved any thing, jit 
would Beere the false Prophets and 
tle Christs collectively to be the 

in of Sin, not the Jewish Nation ; 
which, instead of beivg the deceiver, 
was the deceived: but Mr. Nisbett 
Neprelt seems to be as much satisfied 

h this argumeat as with his pre- 
ceding one. gt ” 
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They would likewise demur on 
another ground. The Man of Sin is 
te be destroyed by the brightoess of 
the Lord's edming. Now, though 
Jerusalem was destroyed, the Jewish 
Nation was wot: on the contrary, 
it is still dm paren are | to 
the Prophecy of Jeremiah (xlvi. 28.), 
that God would not make a full end 
of it; and ly to the declara- | 
tion ef Christ, that it should be scat- 
tered all nations (not destroy- 
ed) until the times of the Gentiles 
should be fulfilled. But the Man of 
Sin, adcording to Mr. Nisbett, is not 
Jerusalem, but the Jewish Nation ; 
and the Jewish Nation is not even 
yet destroyed: how then can the 
Jewish Nation be the Man of Sin? 
In short, these hardened followers 
of the learned Prelate must be con- 
tent to consider him as their “ oracle,’ 
rather than his opponent, until they 
meet with reasoning more conclusive 
than they have hitherto encountered. 

I had bestewed upon Bp. Newtou's 
Interpretation of the Man of Sin the 
well-deserved praise of unconstrained 
ease. With this Mr. Nisbett is griey- 
ously offended , and forthwith provées 
that it. deserves no such praise, by 
addueing a passage in his Lordship’s 
Interpretation of our Saviouy’s Pro- 
phecy, which he deems highly cen- 
surabic. That is to say, he proves 
with much eleerness of demunstra- 
tion, that the Bishop's Twenty-second 
Dissertation deserves not the praise 
of unconstrained ease; because his 
Twenty - first Dissertation contains 
matter to which Mr. Nisbett objects. 
While such are the arguments with 
which the Bishop is assailed, it were 
little less than an affront to his me- 
mory gravely to undertake his de- 
fence! 

Mr. Nisbett asserts alike of Bp. 
Newton and myself, that we have 
not produced “a shaduw of proof” 
that the Man of Sin and the Apoca- 
lypse are connected, His reason is 
a most curious one. The term Apos- 
tacy, and the phrase Man of Sin, do 
not occur in the Apocalypse ; neither 
are the expressions, who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is 
called God, or that is worshiped, 
and ke as God silteth in the Tempte 
of God, to be found im that book. 
Therefore the Apocalypse ‘and the 
Prophecy of the Man of Sin are 
unconnccted. 1 had always ae 1 

at 
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that when the thing ‘was said in sub- 
stance, the precise phrase was im- 
material, But, be this as it- may, 
Mr. Nisbett quite overlooks the con- 
vertibility of thisargament. Not one 
of these phrases or expressions oc- 
‘curs in the Prophecy of our Lord re- 
lative to Jerusalem, as recorded ei- 
ther by Matthew, Mark, or Luke. 
Therefore, on the very same ground 
‘that the Mau of Sin canpot a con- 
‘nected with the Apocalypse, neither 
can he be connected with the Prophecy 
our, Lord relative to Jerusalem. 
es, Mr. Nisbett will say, but the Man 
of Sin is to come with fulse signs and 
wonders; and our Lord predicts the 
appearance of Pseudo-Messiahks, who 
should shew great signs and wonders ; 
here, therefore, we have a sufficient 
mark of connexion. \ reply, that the 
very same mark of connexion occurs 
in the Apocalypse. As the Man of Sin 
* 4s to deceive with his lying wonders 
those whom, God shauld give up to 
‘stroug delusion; so does the Second 
Beast, which | doubt not to be the 
same as the Man of Sin, do great mi- 
racles, and deceive, by means of thei, 
those that dwell upon the earth, 
As for the Apocalypse, Mr. Nisbett 
has now twice assured the publick, 
‘that “he does not understand that 
book :” ill therefore would it become 
mé to contradict him. He seems, 
however, desirous to assign a reason 
why he has perused it with no greater 
emolument. Because “ many very 
learned and good men have differed 
about its authenticity,” he thinks that 
we ought “not to be too positive 
‘about it.” Such being the case, it 
is not difficult to conceive that he 
would pay but little atteution to a 
book, the very authenticity of which 
he esteems doubtful. To discuss this 


gee I consider to.be no less super- 


uous at the present time of day, 
_. than to defend Bp. Newton's Inter- 
pretation of the Man of Sia. 1 shall 
content myself, therefore, with re- 
« mnending to Mr. Nisbett’s serious 
_atieation, before he next subscribes 
the Sixth Article of our Church; the 
first chapter of Sir Isaac Newton's 
Observations on the Apocalypse, and 
the excellent Treatise prefixed by the 
_ present Dean of Litchtield to his 
Apocalypse Translated. The testi- 
‘ Mouy which that great master of rea- 
soving, Sir Jsaac Newton, bears to 
the Revelation, is this; “1 do not 


¢ 


t.? 
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find any. other Book of the New Tey 
tameut so strongly attested, or com 
meated upon so early, as this.” 

Mr. Nisbett, however, ‘brings. 
pen me a charge, which I deem 


f more weight n his 
He is * aut to observe, that | ap 
pear to have lost my temper, and 
to have forgot that he has an 
claim to think for himself with me” 


When | wrote my animadversions on 
his opinion and my defence of my- 


self, at the end of the third edition 


of my Dissertation on the 1260 years, 
I can truly say, on the word of a 
houest maw, that, to the best of my 
recollection at least, 1 felt not the 


‘slightest particle of anger, nor me 


ditated in any degree to evade his 
right to freedom of judgment: hence, 
I am willing .to believe, that be is 


.the only one of my readers who ba 


been sufficiently eagle-eyed to discs 


-ver so just a cause for his sorrow, 


I would - not be uncharitable, bi, 
from the spirit of two letters which 
I have received from him (not to 
say from the spicit of his Letter 
oddveteod to yourself *, which is the 
cause of your being troubled with 
this), 1 am not wholly without my 
suspicions, that he seeks to give vent 
to his own ill-humour by saddling me 
with the charge of that delectable 
frame of mind; a controversial ¢ 
pedient, the frequency of which bu 
considerably detracted from its praise 
of original ingenuity. 

Mr. Nisbett, more than once, in bis 
Letter to you, talks of my atta 
upon him. From this phraseology 
the incautious Reader may be ledt 
suppose, that, while he was m 
pursuing the noiseless tenor of bu 
way, J assailed him, vi et armis, 0 


such a-manner, that tameness ited 
. would have been roused to recrimine 


tion. . The truth of the matter, meat 
while, is this: He, not 7, was the 
son that made the attack. H 
net thought proper to are 
name into his pamphlet on the Maa 
Sin, charging me with drawing “* 
strange iuference,”’ when | draw 0 
inference of any sort, and represett 
ing me as denying the apostacy d 
the Church of Rome, when 1 p& 


_ petually assert it, 1 should never hat 


travelled out of my way to a 
him. Erroneous as I should bat 
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deemed his exposition of the Man of 
Sin, I should have felt it foreign to 
my plan to oppose it in print. My 
apimadyersions were called forth by 
Mr. Nisbett’s attack upon me. Had 
he been content not to charge me 
with an inference (a sirange infer- 
ence) which I never drew, and with 
a denial which 1 never thought of, 
I should have been content, on my 
to leave the confutation of his 
system to the sure operation of time. 
These matters, it is true, affect not 
the argument; but the language 
which Mr. Nisbett has adopted in his 
Letters both to you and to me, ought 
to pass unnoticed. 
Though I feel myself much obliged 
to your Correspondent L. W.* for 
od opinion which he seems to 
entertain of me; I could have wished 
that he had expressed it in somewhat 
differeut terms. 1 wish not my mere 


Interpretations of Prophecy to be 
tyled Pret 


redictions, or myself to be 


designated ¢ hay epithet prophetical. 


Yours, &c. G. 8S. Faper. 


? Mr; Uneax, ar: 4 
J SAW with much pleasure, p. 17, 
a short tribute of praise to the 

worthy Compiler of a work, the pages 
of which I have frequently turned 
over with increased pleasure. The 
person to whom J allude is Mr. Z. Co- 
zens of Margate, for a long time an 
occasional contributor to your Mis- 
eellany of papers relating to topogra- 
phical subjects in the vicinity of his 
residence. Having often made ex- 
cursions into the county of Kent (a 
county fruitful to the Antiquary as 
well as the Husbandman) many op- 
portunities have occurred of ascertain- 
ing the correctness of the inscriptions 
copied from monuments in many an- 
tient churches of the Diocese of Can- 
terbury. Invariably have 1 had cause 
toadmire the correctne's of the au- 
thor of a “ Tour through East Kent.” 
Perhaps, in this age, there are many 
Persons who will ask, what advantage 
oh agad from in over . thick 
quarto volume full of epitaphs, and 
such gloomy subjects ? To sath per- 
sons, I shall’ reply in the words of 
_/T. Warton, ~ 

“Nor rough, nor barren, are the winding 

ways 

Of hoarAntiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 
” * vol, LAVAL. p. Llov. 





Flowers, Mr. Urban, of rich tints, 
and perennial fragrance! But to my 
subject. However heoks of this de- 
scription are now slighted, to poste- 
rity they will be inestimable, in prov- 
ing, by easy reference, points of de- 
scent and relationship, otherwise not 
— attained; and Time'‘will conti- 
nually add to their value, by render- 
ing the inscriptions on monuments 
more difficult to transcribe. Wholly 
unknown to Mr. C. till very lately, 
I have been favoured with a sight of 
his ample MS collection of mouumen- 
tal inscriptions, topographical notes, 
&c. to illustrate the antiquities of his 
native county. I hope then L shail 
not offend Mr. Cozens by hinting, 
through the channel of a Magazine 
dear to, the lovers of Antiquity, what 
our short acquaintance would not 
suffer me to do personally, that such 
an addition to the Kentish “Topogra- 
phical Histories would be highly ac- 
ceptable to the inbabitants of so po- 
pulous, opulent, and interesting a 
county as that in which he resides, 
and to none more than to your occa- 
sional contributor, N. O, 
——— 


Mr. Urnsax, March 16. 
I WAS lately peeas Mercier's 

- Delineation of Paris, when the 
following remarks struck me, as ap- 


plicable to the dreadful conflagrations 
in Covent-garden and Drury Lane : 


“On the 8th of Jane, 1781,” says the 
Author, “ a sudden conflagration in a fcw 
hours destroyed the Opera-howse, On 
the 25th of October, the same year, a 
temporary Opera-house, erected in this 
interval, vast and. solid, was opened on 
the Boulevards, with all ifs show and ap- 
pendages! Imagine a Hospital reduecd 
to ashes; four years, af least, will be re- 
quisite to arrange its new plan! The 
Opera, it is said, must suffer -no_inter- 
ruption; a considerable ber of sub- 
jects are employed in its service, &c. To 
shut up the Opera, would cause a void in 
the capital, and discourage trade; and 
further, a great art, the effects of which 
are inconceivable, is attached to the for- 
tune of this spectacle, the only one in 
which the talents of singing and dancing 
can be preserved -in perfeetion, and as- 
sured of reward, The Opera! This fast 
would be constantly regarded as a cala- 
mity for the capital; it is the Theatre 
which affords the spectators, in one mo- 





‘ment, the greatest sum of sensation. Ah! 
how then are they to do without it? Pub- 


lic 
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lic. Theatres appear inevitably destined 
to perish by the flames; Rome, Amster- 
dam, Milayr, Saragossa, Paris, [we may 
add London,] bave renewed these sad ex- 
amples; and it bas been boldly said that 
they ought to be absolutely insulated 
from other edifices, and to have as little 
wood ip their materials as possible. An 
English Nobleman [is it Lord Stanhope * | 
has publisbed an extremely simple imven- 
tion, the application of which is easy and 
not expensive; it is a salutary preserva- 
tive which protects the partition and ciel- 
ing, and opposes a certain barrier to the 
fatal spark. ‘Throw ito a pump, which 
contains fifty or sixty buckets of water, 
eight or ten pounds of salt or pearl-ashes ; 
and the water thus impregnated will won- 
derfully accelerate the extinction of the 
most furious conflagratian.”’ 

I have two motives for wisiing to 
sce the above extract inserted iv your 
Miscellany: Ist, To excite the atten- 
tion of the publick tu the well esta- 
blished fact, of the comparative diffi- 

‘ culties attending the erection of new 
Charches and Parochial Ch 
which are so much. wanted in the 
Western parts of London; and 2dly, 
To ascertain, from any of your rea- 
ders, whether or not the proposal 
here mentioned for extinguishing 
fires be really entitled to belief, and 
founded on ample experience? 

Yours, &c. W. B. 
oe 
Present Srate or LiIncounsmine 
MONASTERIES. 
(Continued from p. 11.) 

(pRror D,. or Ufferd, one mile 

~“ West of Binbroxe on the Wolds, 
stood by a little rith in a dreary situa- 
tion which with the land about contains 
about 1000 acres, is extra-parochial, 
and belongs to Mr. Angerstein. The 
site is about an acre, on which stands 
a rather modern and common brick- 
built farm-house. No vestige of any 
old buildings or appendages of the 
Monastery, except a few ever-grecn 
trees. 

Afretead, three miles Nosth of Tat- 
tershall : a fragment of a wall about 
30 feet high is the only remain- 
ing of the Abbey, except tuose stones 
here and there, covering, perhaps, 
six or seven acres of ground, in 4.con- 
fused unrightled manner. The site and 

roperty round belongs to Richard 
Pitison, Esq. 

Stickswold, ahout six milés West 
of Horncastle ; the site of this Monas- 
tery covered several acres on a big 


Present State*of Lineolnshire Monasteries. 


situation in the middle of a la: 
of very strong feeding lend ne 
single vestize remaiis on the spo 
except foundation mounds sel Gt 
ken ground, A large farm and ni 
house near the village seems built out 
of the ry The site, we ite in- 
tirety of the extensive parish, 

to Edmund Turvor, Esq. - “—- 

Nocton, seven miles South-east of 
Lincoln, ia a large close of hi 
ground at the edge of the Frus; 
aot any part of the’ Abbey now te. 
mains besides the foundation. , 

Bourn. The Abbey stood wear the 

hurch; and the monnan-ngtee be 
onging to the Pochin family st 
on She spot, and some.of the ail 
seem to have formed part of the oriy 
ginal building, _.. ' 

Swineshead. This Monastery way 
situate about half a mile East of the 
town. A large strong stone farm 
house stands upon the site; a stone 
effigy of a mau pear it; the 
areas Westward from the house cover 
a large spate of ground, which, witha 
considerabie quautily of land adjoi 
ing, forms what is called the ithe 
Farm, aud is the property of J 
Reynardson, of Holiyweil, m this 
County. C.. 

Richmond, Surrey, 

ichmond, rey, 
Mr. Case, ke. 4. ae 

OUR Correspondent D:, Yor 

lume LXXVILI. p. 391, has fe 
voured your readers with many te 
ceipts of real utility; and con vy 
bis letter by observing that, “ 
others would follow his example, you 
should often be supplied by lum.’ 

I cannot but regret that the world 
is not more advantaged by simily 
communications. For my own 
as a lover both of Acreulloa al 
Horticulture, | embrace, with si 
Jar satisfaction, every inform 
which J can procure on these subject 
Many of your readers will, I am pee 
suaded, expericace equal pl 
with myself, if your Correspopd 
D. will not decline bis comes 
tions in future, merely because othe 


ual 


not ; ‘ 
with bitasell of ohpading pete: t 


revemenut. He has already exp 
is capacity to oblige your ; 
and will, | trust, withiraw the cob 
dition on which he last eddcessed you 
Yours, dc. Haceom,) 

33. Th 
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i Thuanus; wilh some Ac- 
oho of  Wiktnees and a Translation 
tf the Preface to his History. By the 
Rev. J. Collinson, M. A. of Queen's 
, Oxford. 1 vol, Sve, Longman 

and Co. 1807. 

VERY good a of Thua- 

nus, engraved by Freeman, faces 
the title-page of this work, which is 
dedicated “To the Rev. Dr. Collin- 
son, Provost of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, as a testimony of gratitude” 
from the Author, and dated East 

, July 3, 1807. 
yy eel we are informed by Mr. 
¢. in his Preface, was president of 
the Parliament of Paris, and the 
confidential minister of Henry Lil. 
and Henry 1V.; but the celebrity he 
gamed by his situation under the lat- 
ter, who was surnamed “‘'The Great,” 
is eclipsed by his interesting History 
of the age in which he lived, between 
the years 1546 and 1608. This he 
gave the world in Latin, the then 
common language of all eminent men 
in their writings. ‘So prevalent was 
it,” says Mr. C. “at a certain period 
alter the revival of learning, that the 
Latin appeliations are often more fa- 
miliar to our ears than those of the 
vernacular tongue; for instance, Thu- 
anus is more common than De Thou, 
Grotius, th n De Grost.” 

That the Author may have some 
sanction for offering the Life of Thu- 
anus to the Publick, be cites several 
testimonies in his favour; the first of 
which is part of a letter addressed to 
this Statesman by James the First of 

fectend s who tells him he had not 
had leisure to read more than 
half of his book, and that cursorily; 
yet, with this imperfect knowledge 
of its contents, he had received much 

re from the style and matter; 
ides being convinced of the abili- 
ties'of: the Author, to whom he pays 
handsome compliment for having 
banished from it the bane of history, 
partiality. ““What we have seen,” 
continues the Monarch, “ increases 
our desire to have the sequel of so 
i @ composition ; and we en- 
treat and require you to gratify, in 
this respect, the eager curiosity of 
‘friends. Be assured, M. Presi- 
Bo oue will be more desirous to 
your merit and virtue 
than your affectionate friend.” This 
Was written im French, and 
Grrr. Mac. Marck, 1909, 
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dated from Westminster, March 4, 
1603. 

Gramond, the Historian of France, 
says, the President Thuanus died in 
the year 1617; that he was a mem- 
ber of an illustrious family, of un- 
common learning, and possessed of 
great experience in public affairs. The 
same Author adds, that he united the 
most ardent patriotism with a strong 
affection for learned men; and the 
History he composed is an authentic 
record of his early attachment to the 
liberal arts and sciences. His Life and 
Writings are the heralds of his fame ; 
and, though all the different uations 
of Europe received the latter with 
the utmost applause, yet, in the opi- 
nion of Gramond, the fermer render- 
ed their praise superfluous; which 
said opinion, in our opinion as Re- 
viewers, very much resembles the 
modern arrogance of Frenchmen, and 
very little the modesty of English- 
men, who speak with deference of 
the opinions of the Foreign Literati, 
and rejoice when they admire the 
productions of their emment country- 
men. According to Gramond, “ the 
Latin of Thnanus is pure and terse ; 
his style easy, bat sometimes too dif- 
fuse; for he seems to have aimed at 
that mode of writing in which no- 
thing is omitted, and which is readily 
understood. This diffuse, easy, elegant 
style pleases some readers. While, as 
a good Statesman, he defended the 
rights of the French Church, and the 
prerogative of the French Kings, he 
mearred suspicion at Rome; bat it ié 
certain he was a good Catholick, and 
that the suspicion was unjust and 
false.” 

Mezerai, in his History of France, 
remarks, that every unworthy French- 
man who directed the shafts of envy 
against Thuanus has been completely 
disappointed, as his immortal Works 
will descend to posterity as incontest- 
ible proofs of his learning, sincerity, 
candour, piety, and disinterested in- 
tegrity; “‘and, above all, the well- 

rounded zeal which actnated him 

for the grandeur and prosperity of 
the State.” M. Sorel observed, in 
the Bibliotheque Francaise, 1667, that 
the History of our Historian deserves 
a most honourable place, as he gave 
spontaneous eulogiums on the cele. 
brated ‘characters of the age, and 
omitted no important facts, and as he 
wrote 
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wrote of the Pope, of the Religious 
Orders, and of the League, precisely 
as became a loyal subject of his King. 
Baillet, speaking of Thuanus, in the 
Jugemens des Scavens, asserts, that 
not only Frenchmen but Foreigners 
thought him superior to the Histo- 
rians of modern times, and equal to 
the Antients, in the excellent arrange- 
ment of his matter, the dignity of his 
subject, and the majesty of his. style. 
Iu this gentleman's opinion he was 
distinguished by a genuine spirit of 
freedom very uncommon with writers 
of his description, which enabled him 
to avoid the extremes of Catholic 
Historians on one side, and Protest- 
ant on the other. Hence he possesses 
a decided advantage over the three 
celebrated Cardinals, Baronius, Bel- 
farmin, and Du Perron. This Author 
confesses, however, that he has been 
tvo favourable to his contemporaries 
in literature, in many instances, in the 
valuable biographical sketches he has 
given at the close of each year. 

To these authorities Mr. Collinson 
adds the nervous approbation of Pa- 
pirius Masso, who, imself a Jesuit, 
and conscious of the prejudices of 
Thuanus against his order, had the 
good sense and candour to say, that 
to blame his History for its freedom 
is the same thing as to reject wine on 
account of its strength. La Sponde, 
the continuator of Baronius, called 
the performance of De Thou the 
great Ilistory of a great Man; and 
Perrault insists that he united in his 
own person all the good pits of 
his ancestors, with an excellent heart, 
a strict love of justice, and, indeed, 
ali that is necessary to compose a 

erfect character. With these quali- 
fies in his possession, it cannot be 
wondered that Perrault praises his 
Llistory for its unexampled accuracy 
and fidelity. But he seems to think 
he indulged in the imitation of pre- 
ceding Latin Authors rather too much, 
and that he has committed great er- 
rors in the names of persons and 
places, by forcing them into the idiom 
of that language. M. de Vigneul de 
Marville commends Thuanus for pu- 
rity aud elegance of style; yet agrees 
with Perrault in censuring the defects 
just mentioned. Marville would rank 
this gencral favourite as the Livy of 
France; and proceeds, saying, that 
Cabinet intrigues were no mystery to 


him, and that the proceedings and 
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interests of the different Princes of 
Europe were equally familiar; henee 
his fidelity and accuracy. Le Gendre 
considered Thuanus too prolix; but 
is warm in his commendations: apd 
the Abbé Fresnoy was surprised that 
numbers of insignificant books should 
meet with editors and printers, while 
a good edition of Thuanus was eq. 
— neglected, which he thowght 
would have been infinitely more ym 
Juable than the Collection of Italiag 
Antiquities published by Gravius jg 
ferty folio volumes. 

Mr. Collinson observes, in this 
of his Preface, that the vecolad 
testimonies wight be greatly exté 
ed: “but it wall be sufficient for the 
present purpose to add the following, 
m which some names of great autho 
rity in our own country bear part,” 
Niceron has given an ample and ex. 
cellent account of De Thou and his 
writings in his ‘* Memoirs of illum 
trious Persons,” complimenting his 
memory with a general encomium, 
and particularly commending the Pre. 
face, which he asserts is a master 
piece, equaled only by the Dedication 
of Calvin's Institutes to Francis the 
First, and Cagaubon’s Polybius to 
Henry the Fourth. Dr. Warton, con 
curring in this opinion, has expressed 
himself ta the same purpose in his 
Essay on the Genius of Pope. Ds 
cier places Thuanus, in his Preface to 
a Translation of Plutarch, in compe 
tition with the Grecian and Roma 
Writers, and Voltaire in the same 
class with Guicciardini and Hume 
* The next encomium is a translation 
from a copious critique written ia 
Latin by the celebrated Lord Carte 
ret,” who repeats the praises of the 
Frenchmen already cited, and de 
clares it to be bis opinion, that a0 
wriler ever offered a more splendid 
tribute to the honour of hisC H 
for, besides placing the rights of 
House of Bourbon in the clearest 
point of view, he as strenuously dé 
fended the constitutional claims of 
the French Nation, and furnished the 
people with the most powerful ae 
ments in their support. To those 
peruse the wa alluded to — 
ginning to end it appears long; 
considered in its dt erent partyitie 
effect is very much the reverses 
although he takes the circuit of the 
Globe, he ever contrived to inte 
duce something to delight oo 
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struct. De Thou is a genuine source 
of information as to the transactions 
relating to the Courts of Rome, 
France, and Spain, and in that the 
chief merit of his History consists ; 
por has he been less attentive to the 
relations they heldwith othersthrovgh- 
out Europe. “ in this extensive work,” 
continues Lord Carteret,’ “ various 
histories, distinct from the general 
heads, are comprised. The prozress 
of Literature is beautifully interwoven 
in the narration with wonderful ad- 
dress and labour ; and splendid enco- 
miums are bestowed on more than 
400 of the Author’s contemporaries, 
who gained celebrity by their writings 
0 different parts of the world.” 
. To the above energetic praise Mr. 
Collinson adds‘ the opinions of Dr. 
Knox and Dr. Johnson. The former 
declares, in his 59th Essay, that a 
stzong sensation of respect is excited 
History of Thuanus imme- 
diately after the first inspection of it; 
aud the Author insensibly raises an 
interest in his favour by his. solemn 
declaration, before God and man, that 
he wrote it for ihe glory of the Divi- 
nity, and the benefit of the age in 
which he lived, without resentment or 


- “The very serious prayer 
oes 


which c the first book displays a 
venerable appearance of sincerity and 
dignity and there is every reason to 
believe that it proceeded from a mind 
sincerely pious, and firmly resolved 


as far as human sagacity can 
develope it.” Dr. K. notices and con- 
demns the liberties taken by Thuanus 
in latinizing proper names, aud com- 
mends Buckley's edition, 1733, which 
corrects this deficiency by giving the 
modern appellations, 

Dr. Johnson, having entertained 
thoughts of translating this celebra- 
led work is a powerful claim in its 
favour; nor was it less honoured by 
the praises of Mr. Pitt, whe honoured 
the memory of De Thou in one of his 

eches in Parliament, ‘I'o the pre- 
ceding testimonies the present Editor 
adds the following paragraph, the 
concluding one of his Preface : “Since 
the Fr Historian of his own times 
bas been thus highly estimated, in the 
opinion of competent and impartial 

his life and writings appear 
to ie objects of literary curio- 
sity. The great work of Thuanus has 


Yeh ahigher claim to attention, He 


‘to propagate the truth, and the truth 
ee, 
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records a series of events unparalléled 
in the History of the Christian Church, 
and more important to the political 
state of Europe than any that have 
occurred in modern times, except 
only those of a very recent date. It 
is no small advantage to have this 
momentous period treated by an His- 
torian who was not only an eye-wit- 
ness but actively and Kcsourthly en- 
gaged in the passing scenes, and whose 
character is so well established in the 
essential points of fidelity and judg- 
ment.” 

The principal part of the materials 
of the Life of Thuanus, and particu- 
larly those passages marked with in- 
verted commas, are acknowledged by 
Mr. C. to have been derived from the 
Latin Memoirs of that Statesman, in 
which he speaks of himself under the 
character of a third person; thus mo- 
destly avoiding the unpleasant task 
of egotism. ‘The Memoirs alladed to 
were published after his decease, with’ 
some inconsiderable additions by his 
executors, Rigaltius and Du Puy ; 
from which it appears that James- 
Augustus Thuanus,’ or De Thou, was 
born at Paris October 9th, 1553, and 
that he was the descendant of a fa- 
mily possessed of a domain near Or- 
leans in the reign of Philip de Va- 
lois. Some of his ancestors after- 
wards removed to the capital, where 
they became distinguished in the 
Courts of Law; and his grandfather 
and father successively held the ho- 
nourable office of first President of 
the Parliament, then the Suprenie 
Court of Judidature in France, James- 
Augustus was the youngest son, and 
of so delicate a constitution, that, had 
not his mind been uncommonly ac- 
tive, the consequent indulgence hé 
experienced must have proved highly 
injurious to his future pursuits. In- 
deed, such was his natural assiduity, 
that he taught himself to write be- 
fore he could read, and to copy with 
a pen the ———- of Albert Durer 
ere he was capable of either. It is 
unnecessary to trace the progress of 
a mind so formed, as it exceeds all 
calculation in probable imprevement, 
and conquers difficulties the best 
teachers are unable to remove from 
those differently constituted, Ata 
very early age he sought the instruc. 
tion of the celebrated Cujacius; and 
when in Dauphiny, where he resided, 
De Thou commenced a friendship of 

38 
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38 years duration with Joseph Scali- 
ger; hence his aitainmeats in 
study of the Civil Law were emi- 
Bently conspicuous. 

Before he had completed his twen- 
tieth year, this excellent man was 
compelled to witness the detestable 
scene of massacre perpetrated, on 
St. Bartholomew’s day, in a manner 
which it is to be hoped is peculiar to 
Frenchmen ; and his feelings suffered 
still greater torture from the circum- 
stance of his having, with some difli- 
culty, obtained admission to the mar- 
riage-ceremony of the King of Na- 
varre with Margaret of Valois, when 
be saw the unfortunate Coligni in 
apparent favour, surrounded by the 
splendour of a magnificent Court, and, 
a few days afterwards, the mangled 
body of the same Coligai, suspended 
on a gibbet, withia view of bis bro- 
ther Christopher’s house, to which he 
bad relired from the dreadful coufu- 
sion reigning in Paris. Of this trans- 
action ‘Thuanus expresses his decided 
detestation; and defends his opinion 
against the prevailing arguments of 
the time by the example of his fa- 
ther, an acknowledged Catholick, 
whom he considers an unexceptiona- 
bie guide in all political and religious 
concerns, aud who applied to that 
day these words of Statius: 

Lecidat illa dies evo, nec postera 

credant 

Sa@cula; nos certe taceamus, et ob- 

ruta multd 

Nocte tegi nosira pcatiamur crimina 

gentis, 

Having now, as we hope, excited 
an interest in our Reader for the 
work before us, we shall refer him to 
‘it for the transactions of the period 
between the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew and that in which Thuanus 
wrote to Camden for a sketch of the 
aftairs of England then just passed. 
Qur great Antiquary returned an im- 
mediate answer; 0 which he says that 

wanus must proceed with great cau- 
tion in describing the transactions of 
the year 1566; advising him to prefer 
a middle course, as ty the credibility 
of the parties, with regard to the 
Lords Murray and Hamil/tou, the King 
and the Queen. ‘ James Earl of 
Murray, natural brother to Queen 
Mary, and Hamilton Duke of Cha- 
tellerault, separately aspired to the 
throne; the latter by hereditary 
right, for his grandmother was daugh- 
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ter of King 

ray, of a lofty spirit, imagined some 

solempization of marriage between 

his father and mother, and hoped to 

supply the defect of his birth bya 

ae pretext of atiachment to the 
e 
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James the Second. Mur. 


ormed Religion, by his personal 
merit, and the strength of his party.” 
Camden says, without, reserve, t 
each wished the Queen in Heaven ra 
ther than see her return from France; 
and that both, pursuing their indivi. 
dual interests, contrived to raise ob. 
stacles to any future marriage on her 
part. In this scheme Murray was 
most ardent and most successful, ag 
he prepared the way for Mary’s abdi- 
cation and exile through the assist. 
anee of Buchanan, a man that James 
used to call the Arch-bellows in rais- 
ing the flame of rebellion. Camden 
cautions his correspondent not to cre- 
dit the aspersions of this person, who 
contrived’ many false charges against 
the Queen’s character, and directed 
many infamous libels at her fame, 
‘** Mary,” he continues, * full of youth 
and vivacity, unused to govern, freely 
indulged in the enjoyments of her 
powety: The King (Lord Daruley), 
ikewise young and inexperienced, 
credulous, lighter than a feather ora 
leaf, was neither capable of judging 
well for himself, nor of adopting wise 
advice; and the secrets of Siate were 
a burthen to him. Hence he Jost the 
Queen’s affections; the factious laid 
snares for him, and finally succeeded 
in taking his life,” 
spectatress of these scenes, is said by 
Camden to have commiserated the 
former, but not to the degree her 
misfortunes deserved, as she had 
usurped the title and arms of Eng, 
land, and as the Roman Catholi 


of this country had placed all their 


dependence upon her. He concludes 
thus: “1 can only hint at this ac 
count of the matter, which men of 
prudence and moderation bere believe 
to be the least removed from truth; 
you must use your own judgment and 
your own pen.” 

The man who passes his life i 
the aniform practice of virtue secures 
to himself mental peace, and certais 


happiness in a future state; but, 
that man happens to fill an emivent 
situation in the Government of the 
country he inhabits, the opposition 
of some, the intrigues of Br 8g and 


the mass of the 
peopl 


Elizabeth, as a 
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people’ towards the best political 
acts, aré stings which never fail to 
weigh biro down in the sequel, a vic- 
tim of ingratitude and malice. It 
was thus with Theanus. Rigaltius, 
in the Life of Du Puy, has this pas- 
gage: “* Times arose pregnant with 
opinions equally defective in sense 
and probity, ard indiscriminately ap- 
pid to good and evil. This caused 
isgust and chagrin to Thaanus, who 
was always impatient of the attacks 
of calumay end malice. Scarce ar- 
rived at old age, as yet firm in men- 
tal and bodily vigour, a burthen to 
none but himself, he was overpower- 
ed by the additional affliction caused 
by his wife’s death, and died ten 
months after her, of ascirrhous tu- 
mour in the stomach, which turned 
to a gangrene.” 

A copy of lambic verses, written 
on the 7th of May 1617, the day of 
his death, prove that his faculties re- 
mained perfect to the last period of 
his existence. In those he complains 
that he had then been extended 120 
days oni his bed, or a low couch, gra- 
dually growing worse, although ever 
remedy bad been administered which 
the art of his physicians could suggest. 

From the 279th page to the 385th 
is appropriated to the History of 
Thuanns, which we are not ander the 
necessity of enlarging upon, as every 
thing it deserves has been already 


_ tid at the comiuencement of this ar- 


ticle; and the work concludes with 
the excellent Preface or Dedication 
of his History, written by Thuaaus, 
and directed to Henry IV. 

-The Reader now possesses suffi- 
erent grounds, we should imagine, to 
tonfirm our opinion as to the merits 
of Mr. Collinson’s performance ; which 
we recommend as a valuable addition 
to our stock of literature. 


%4. Chronicle of the Cid, from the Spanish. 
By Southey, Longman and Co. 
1808. 1 sol. 4¢0. 

A neatly-engraved Map of Spain 
and Portugal . given in this oark, 
is both necessary and useful, to 

Pender it intelligible, Mr. .Southey 

fommences his Preface by saying, 

"This Chronicle of the Cid is wholly 

n, but it is not the traosla- 
tion of ony si e work, The three 
cape J ve been used.” “ Chro- 

Mica del famoso Cavallero Cid Ruy- 

tier Curapeador, Burgos, 1593; the 


first and only other edition of which 
pen in 1552, printed from the 
5. preserved at Cardena by the 
command of the Infante Don Fer- 
nando, afterwards Emperor, This 
Prince appuinted the Abbot Don Fr. 
Juan de Velorado to superintend the 
publication, and obtained anorderfrom 
his grandfather, ternando, the thea 
Catholic King, in favour of his wishes; 
but the Abbot, eilber through inat- 
tention or inability, performed the 
task assigned him with equa! inaceu- 
racy and carelesmess. Several authors 
coneur in ascribing the manuscript 
to Abenaifarax, the nephew of Gil 
Diaz; Berganza supposed, on the 
coutrary, that the latter had written 
the greater part of it, as the manu- 
script at Cardena says, ‘ Then Aben- 
fax the Moor, who wrote this Chro- 
nicle in Arabic, set down the price of 
food.” And Abentaxi, according to 
him, was the name of Gil Diaz be- 
fore his conversion. Abeualfarax is 
named in the end of the book as the 
author; he concludes, therefore, that 
it was completed by him,” After 
some farther speculation ont is point, 
Mr. S, gives it as his opinion that it 
was probably the work of a Spaniard, 
who used Arabic documents. Equal 
difficulty occurs in attempting to fix 
the age of the MS. in question, The 
Abbot Velorado thought it coéval 
with the Cid. This supposition is com 
sidered by the Translator as absurd 
because Lucas of ‘Tuy and the Arch- 
bishop Rodrigo are frequently cited 
in il: he, however, admus tt to have 
been an old MS. in 1552. Don Gil 
Ramirez de Arellano asserts that he 
had seen one in Portuguese 4l years 
later than the above date, which ge- 
nerally agreed with the Spanish copy 
that appeared to be still more antient, 
“The older the language,” says Mr, 
S. ** the more it would resemble Por, 
tuguese. Another quesiion is, whe- 
ther it has been iaserted in the Chro- 
nica General, or extracted from it? 
for that the one copied from the 
other is certain; but it is equally cer- 
tain, from the vasiations, that cach 
must have had ome other opens 
erhaps Lhe Arabic,” Supposing t 

Chrosign del Cid an I as. t pm the 
Geueral Chronicle, it will then ap- 
pear that it was composed before the 
close of the thirteenth century, which 
is little more than 150 years subse- 
quent to the (id's death ; aud what~ 
ever 
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ever fiction may have been introduced 
must have been invevted long before, 
or it would not have been received as 
truth, and incorporated into the ge- 
neral History of Spain. Some of the 
errors in the Chronicle of the Cid are 
corrected in the General Chronicle; 
and in some instances it contains pas- 
sages “which are necessary to ex- 
plain an after circumstance, but are 
not found in the other.” To these 
facts Mr. 5. adds, that the language 
of the former Chronicle is, in parti- 
cular cases, of greater antiquity than 
that of the latter; but, he very pro- 
periy observes, this is a point which 
must, in the sequel, be left wholly to 
the Spaniard to decide upon. 

The second head of the Preface 
commences with along litle, of which 
we shall give but the first line, “ Las 

uatro Partes enteras de la Cronica 
dc Espana, que mando componer el 
Serenissimo Rey Don Alouso Ilmado 
el Sabio,” &c. &c. Florian de Ocam- 
po relates the, history of this first 
edition in his Epistle Dedicatory to 
Don Luys de Stuniga y Avila. “The 
printers of Zamora,” he says, “came 
to him, and besought him to give 
them something which they might 

ublish to the use and glory of those 

ingdoms whereof they and he were 
natives.” This gentleman possessed 
a MS. of the Chronicle, lent to him 
by the Liceutiate Martin de Aguilar, 
who readily consented that it should 
be printed; and Ocampo as readily 
undertook to correct the errors of 
the press; which he did with the most 
commendable fidelity, though he con- 
sidered the style extremely faulty. 

Mr. Southey says, all the Spanish 
Chronicles are villainous} y rinted, 
through the impatience of the pub- 
lishers, who seized upon the first MS. 
within their reach; and the correctors 
almost universally forced the lan- 
guage into the idiom of their own 
time, “after the newest and most ap- 
proved fashion.” Had Ocampo for- 
tunately met with a better copy, his 
scrupulous attention to his author 
would have beca much more satis- 
factory; but, unlackily, it abounded 
with the omission of whole words and 
sentences, chapters, aud even one en- 
tire reign; therefore, he was ex- 
tremely to blame that he did not pro- 
cure a better MS, which the office he 
held, as Chronicler to the King of 
Castile, enabled him to do without 
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difficulty. ‘Zurita collated the print- 
ed book with a MS. of great anti- 
quity, which had ouce belonged to 
the famous Marquis de Santillana; 
and this copy, in which he had with 
his own hand inserted all the omis- 
sions, was in the possession of the 
Marquis de Mondejar.” Another, of 
great antiquity, and imperfect, is in 
the college of St. Bartholomew at 
Salamanca; and some person has in- 
serted a note, which says, that it con- 
tains many chapters not to be found 
in the printed werk. “If this Writer 
be accurate, the copier of Aguilar's 
manuscript had modernized the book, 
as well as mutilated it.” 

Ocampo terms the work “ La Chro- 
nica de Espana, que mando compo- 
ner el Serenissimo Rey D. Alonso;” 
the MS. collated by Zurita has the ti; 
tle of ** Esteria de Espana, que fizo 
el mui Noble Rey D.- Alonso.” Three 
manuscripts in the possession of the 
Marquis de Mondejar neither support 
Ocampo’s reading or afford the slight- 
est ground for it. “On the other 


hand, Don Juan Manuel, Alonso’s ne- 
phew, expressly says that the King 
made the Chronicle; and in the Pro- 
logue the King says so himself.” This 


renders it a matter of surprise that 
Ocampo should deny that the King 
wrote it; but, as he has not thought 
proper to explain his reasons for so 
doing, it is impossible any modern 
should now comprehend them. Ac 
cording to Don Francisco Cerda y 
Rico, the real author was Maestre 
Jofre de Loaysa, Archdeacon of To- 
ledo, and afterwards Abbot of Sant- 
ander, which he declares he had 
proved in a Dissertation then ready 
for the press. “1 know not,” pro 
ceeds Mr. S. “ whether this Disserta- 
tion has appeared; neither do | know 
that, at the distance of more thas 
five centuries, any proof can possibly 
he obtained to shew that Alonso the 
Wise did not write the History which 
he himself says he wrote, and which 
we know he was capable of writing.” 

The last part of the four of which 
the printed Chronicle consists is not 
the work of Alonso. Many inlelli- 
gent persons have concurred with 
Ocampo in opinion that .it was not 
composed by the author of the other 
parts, as it contains nothing more 
than may be found in other books, a 
the language is more obsolete, as the 
style is entirely different, and, 
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as the whole consists of ‘heteroge- 
neous fragments, many of which 
seem to have arisen from the per- 
sonal observation of the writer. It 
terminates with the death of King St. 
Fernando, the father of Alonso; and 
it is in this part that the History of 
the Cid is contained. “ This very cu- 
rious work was re-printed at Vallado- 
lid in 1604;” and Mr. Seuthey has 
used the Latin edition. 

Of the Poema del Cid the Transla- 
tor observes, that Sandoval first men- 
tioned its being extant, who gave the 
first four lines, and termed it Versos 
Barbaros y Notables. Berganza fol- 
lowed his example, and quoted seyen- 
teen lines in Antiguedades. The cu- 
riosity of Sanchez, to whom the Li- 
terati of Spain have been infivitely 
indebted, was thus excited, ‘and he 
published the whole poem in the first 
volume of his ** Coleccion de P oesias 
Castellanas Anteriores al Siglo XV.” 
The Poema del Cid is deficient seve- 
tal leaves at the beginning and one in 
the middle; and the MS. cootains 
$744 lines; the three last were added 


‘by the transcriber : 


Quien escribio este libro def Divs pa- 

raiso: Amen. 

Per Abbat le escribio en el mes de 
mayo 

En era de Mille CC. XLV an’os. 

Mr. S. is at a loss to imagine whe- 
ther the person who transcribed the 
poem was named Abbat or was an 
Abbot. We incline to the latter sup- 

ition, and cau readily couceive 
the superior of a monastery 
might furnish his brethren with a 
work which, being intended solely 
for their own library, was appropri- 
ated by the date to the real donor. 
To a person familiar with antient 
MSS. the above lines present only the 
Usual indefinite mode of pointing out 
# author or transcriber. Sanchez 
*ntered into a disquisition as to the 
accuracy of the date suggested by the 
between the two C's and the 

V.; which led him to suppose a C 
been erased, or that the con- 
junction ¢ was added and afterwards 
obliterated. “The writing,” says 
Mr: S. “seems to be of the fourteenth 
featury. It is of little consequence ; 
fven upon that supposition the date 
#1307; and no person can doubt 
the language of the poem is 
tonsiderably older than that of Gon- 
talo de Berceo, who flourished about 
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4220. A century is hardly sufficient 
to account fur the difference between 
them. Sanchez is of opinion that it 
was composed about the middle of 
the twelfth century, some fifty 

after the death of the Cid. There are 
some passages which induce me to 
believe -it the work of a contempo- 
rary. Be that as it may; it is un- 
questionably the oldest poem in the 
Spanish language. in my judgment, 
it is as decidedly, and beyoud all com- 
parison, the finest. One other source 
of information remains to be men- 
tioned, the popular Ballads of the 
Cid.” 

Sarmiento conjectures that the Bal- 
lads alluded to, of the twelve Peers, 
Bernardo del Carpio, Ferran Gonga- 
lez, the Cid, &c. were written imme- 
diately subsequent to the wra of the 
warriors they were intended to cele- 
brate, and sung at entertainments by 
the Copleros,'Trouveurs, Joculars, and 
indeed by the mass of the population. 
This circumstance alone suiliciently 


* accounts for variations and altera- 


tions, which are the constant effects 
of oral transmission. ‘* Thus, when 
at length they were committed to 
writing, their language was mate- 
rially different, but their substance 
remained the same.” ‘The Author 
above-mentioned, in support of this 
authority, which he assigns to them 
in point of fact, adds, that the Cor. 


_ General often cites the popular Poets, 


or Joglares, at the same tune he ima- 
gines their present form to belong to 
the close of the fifteenth century. He 
also asserts that the Collection he had 
seen of the Ballads of the Cid con- 
sisted of 102 in the antient style, be- 
sides 8 in syllable verse. This is the 
** Historia del muy valeroso Cavallero 
el Cid Ruy Diez de Bivar, en Ro- 
mances, in Language antiquo, reco- 
pilados por Juan de Escobar. Seville, 
1632.” The arrangement of the bal- 
lads, in the little volume, is chronolo- 
gical; and, though by no means a 
complete collection, Mr. S. believes 
it to be the ouly separate one. “ 'T'wo 
which Escobar has oyerlooked are 
among the ‘“* Romances nuevamente 
sacados de Historias Antiguas de la 
Cronica de Espana, por Lorenzo de 
Sepulveda vezimo de Sevilla. Van 
anadidos muchos nunea vistus, com- 
puestos por un Cavallero Cesario, 
cuyo nombre se guarda para mayores 
cosas. Anyers, 1566.” This volume 

containg 
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contaifis 41 Ballads of the Cid, seat- 
tered through it without any regular 
order, There ate 32 in the “ Ro- 
thancero General, en gae se eontinen 
todos les Romances, que andan im- 
pressos en las nueve Partes de Ro- 
manceros., Aora nuevamente im- 
—_ anadido, y emendado. Me- 
del Campo, 1602.” 

Twelve of these are not in the col- 
lection made by Escobar ; and it is by 
uo means improbable others might 
be-discovered in the different Roman- 
ceros. Many of them, Mr. Southey 
thinks, are evidently litthe older than 
the volumes which contain them; very 
few bear the marks of genuine anti- 
quity; and the majority are utterly 
worthless. This leads him to say that 
the Spanish heroic Ballads have been 
estimated far beyond their merit in 
this country, as they are certaialy 
every way inferior to our own com- 
positions of a similar description. He 
supposes, as the “ Guerras Civiles de 
Granada” contains several that are 
spirited, they were received here as 
—- of general excellence, ra- 
ther than as the best the Spanish 


Poets have produced. - “ Excepting 


these, | know none of any value 
among the many huardreds which I 


have perused. 1 have very seldom 
— wnyself of the Romance del. 

It is the Chronicle of the Cid which 
Mr. 8. made the “ main web” of the 
work before us; in which he has 
emitted those parts relating to the 
general history of Spain, and have 
no reference to Ruydiez. At the 
same time he has incorporated with 
it the additional circumstances, either 
of *‘fact or costume,’ contained in 
the Cronica General, or the Poema’ 
del Cid; which poem is to be consi- 
dered not as metrical romance but 
metrical history. ‘It was written,” 
he continues, “‘ before the invention 
of those fictions, added to the His- 
tory of the Cid, that have induced 
some Authors to discredit facts of 
undoubted authority.” 

We have followed Mr. Southey 
faithfully through his very excellent 
Preface; and shall conclude our ab- 
stract in his own words: “1 have pre- 
ferred it to the Chronicles, sometimes 
in point of fact, and always in point 
of costume; for, as the historian of 
manners, this poet, whose name un- 
fortunately has perished, is the Ho- 
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mer of Spain. A few material addi- 
tions have heen made from other 
authentic sources; and the references 
are given, seetion by section, with 
exemplary minuteness.” 

The Introduction consists of 29 
pages, and consequently is too | 
to give in a regular abstract; we 
shall therefore only notice such parts 
as appear to illustrate the succeeding 
interesting work. The Visigothy 
had possession of Spain nearly three 
centuries; during that period the in/ 
dependent Kingdon founded by the 
first Conquerors were formed into 
one most powerful and extensive Mo- 
narchy. ‘Thus the invaders and the 
imvaded were bleuded inte one*peo- 
ple; their religion and laws were in 
termingled;. and the character was 
fixed which still appears amongst the 
inhabitants of the peninsula. Mr. 8. 
considers that the Mahomedans had 
an easy task in subduing many other 
countries through the local circum. 
stances of each; but confesses he is 
surprised that the Spanish Goths, who 
were a nation of freemen, should 
have been overwhelmed by the Moors 
after the loss of two battles; except- 
ing only those ‘* mountafvous regions 
in which the language of the first 
Spanisrds found an asylum from the 
Romans, and which were now dew» 
tined to preserve the liberties and in- 
stitutions of the Goths.” Mr. 8 
speaks in this place with just abhor 
rence of those detestable miscreants 
who forward the views of invaderg 
by their opposition to the measures 
of defence adopted by their fellows 
citizens; .and, in the hopes of over 
throwing their rivals, completely de- 
stroy the independence of their coun 
try. “Count Julian was. provoked 
by heavier injaries to pursue the same 
unhappy course. Rodrigo, the rei 
ing Kiag, had forcibly violated 
daughter, An act of manly revenge 
would have been recorded with ap 
plause; but he betrayed his Country, 
and renounced his Kelizion, to te 
venge an individual wrong; and for 
him too there is no excuse. There 
little for those Arians and. other pe™ 
secuted Sectaries, with whom §& 
abounded, who welcoired the Moor 
or willingly submitted to them; 
and: ren vem men, to rejoice it ruil 
because it fell hea rier upon their op 
préssors than themselves!” ued 
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severe, a8 that inflicted by the 
on the Goths and Spahtards 
similar spirit would have pro- 
ineach. such a system of ra- 
liberty as now exists in_ this 

its lads Buropesn asylum, ,The 

ws and Slaves were the two classes 
were alone justified in wishing 
“promoting any change, as the 
“fiendish” persecution and , cruelty 
they endured were beyond human 
earance, and made retaliatien com- 
met. To confirm this assertion, 
Mr. Southey gives a summary of their 
‘The Mahomedans, made, many con- 
vérts in Spain, as well) as in other 
where they established them, 

es by conquest. ‘But the growth, 
sthes. of all. Mahomedan emp; 
ily connected with, 
religious institutions of; 
hism,. and may ps) “ : ator 

” In speaking of Mahomet, 

S, seems to tbink be was actuated 
desire to make a ritual less 
urthensome,” a morality; more 
gent, and acreed more rational, 

t had before appeared; and in 
ing be found that it was not 

jent for his purpose to appeal 

to the reason or the passiohs of 

ind, but that their credulity 

ust be secured. He therefore au- 
not himself to the Jews as the 
Messiah in whom their prophecies 
entered; and to the Christians as the 
Paraclete, to which they had pre- 
ously looked for the accomplishment 
incomplete system of Revela- 

fon. “The mere robber would soon 


Are, 
r civil 


: incommunicable a of ek 
among Pagan or Christian Ido- 
wos hardly have ¢ 
asa blasphemer. God is-God, 
a tenet to which none would 
listened without the daring ad- 
| that Mahomed was his pro- 
The impiety of one reasonable 
would have shocked and ter- 
(these who believed the impu- 
te.of an asserted mission. Reason 
too weak to stand alone, and 
to Fanaticism for support.” 
$i) Gent. Mas. March, 1809. 
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Mr. Southey has drawn, iw several’ 
following pages, a true, masterly} and’ 
elegant character ef the impostor and: 
his Koran, which, he ‘contends, co- 
tains not a single flight of fi wore 
ray of genius; neither is it enlivened’ 
by well-turned proverbs, theresult'of 
long and attentive observation v1 the 
propensities of mankiad. On portey = 
trary, he thinks the wholeis séttes 
dull tautology, without the inspiri-’ 
tion of fanaticism, .and a’ ehaos “of! 


opea and impudent pro . He’ 
considers Mabomet to tate bet 
man of the mest common ti ; 
and such has been, and still is; the’ 
barbarous state. of the ¢) : 


where his mows Is, that the® 
fevling» mind recoi sith dng ! 
the, tkesght ithist so .ssesty: 
fertile countries stivuld fan 
der masters incapable of industry and’ 
reflection... \Patalism=was the weapon: 
with hich this artful-teacher fought; 
and ¢onqueted. 1He that -suppo 
himself bound by: a superior’ . 
$@011, a benteuted slave, anid 
he. will, not fail‘ to) find"a tyrant ‘to’ 
command liimord¢This lends oft Ati: 
thor \torgive a slight’ sketch of the 
wanton crueltyo-sxercised Wy ‘their’ 
successive Monarths ¢ince the périod 
when Mahomet established hits doc- 
tines., When Islamism madé its ap-’ 
pearance in Spain, ‘the! destructive 
principles inherent ia the system had 
nyt developed themselves; and, ac- 
cordiug to Mr. S. its military Apos- 
tles could safely challenge corrupted 
Christianity to a -comparison of 
Creveds. As the majority of mankind 
consider the successful cause the right 
one, victory attended the standard of 
Mahomet in every directiyn; and the 
Spanish Goths, conquered, changed 
eir religion, under the deceitful 
promise of protection, and as the 
only alternative between the Koran 
the sword. Thus the Christians, 
who preserved their faith, were com- 
to cultivate the land, and fur- 
nish the revenue exacted. “The 
were every where the minority ; end, 
as Mabomedan States grew round 
them on all sides, it was not long be- 
fore they raeny tee yl 
The Moors found the same ree 
of submission in Spain they -had re- 
ceived in Africa and the East; the 
majority of the males apostatized ; 
and the females acquired the new 


> 
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Guietotestinis foreign husbands, or 
e . who profited by the 
ruin of their native land. ‘But there 
t, remained Gothic valour and Go- 
¢ genius, Pelayo baffled them with 

@ treop of Mountaineers, the wreck 
“i, xemnant of the nation.” This 
next receives the attention of 
Translator of the Chronicle of the 
+end his exertions, we are confi- 

emt, will be read with interest, par- 
atthe present moment. The 

new y and empire erected in 
in-eonsequence of the success 


af the bbasides in Syria, are traced 
with and. perspicuity. The 
in — canaieitone 

arms, either against his own su 
the Leonese, and was equally 
‘by both. Toledo came into: 
possession of the Christians; but they 
were too weak to retain it; a second 
revolt of its citizens excited his ven- 
) to the full extent of Asiatic 
eirharity. “Their fellow- citizen, 
Amrouz,. was made’ governor; he 
lnred the affections of the people, and 
tempted them to plot another rebel- 
lion, in. which he should. be their 
eader ; and he them that’a 
citadel would be necessary for their 
defence. They built one, and within 
pln pug their noma. This 

was designed to keep-the 
le in i 3 and Amrouz sa 
workmen dig a pit secretly within 
the walls, deep and wide and y 
When every thing was pre , Hac- 
cham sent his son to Toledo, on some 
specious pretext. Amrouz entertain- 
ed him, and invited all who possessed 
either authority or influence in the 
town toa feast. As they entered, they 
ware geants the asacee! - ines 

morning mid-day, e 
grave was filled with 5000 bodies.” - 
_ The third Abdoulrahman furnishes 
Eg pees with materials calcu- 
for a mew Arabian tale. This 
Monarch built a town, and named it 
Zehra, after a favourite female slave, 
merely to gratify her insatiable va- 
nity. shegninns which distinguished 
it contained 1014 columns of Spanish 
and African. marble, “19 from Italian 
uarries, and 140 beautiful enough to 
presents from Greek Emperors. 
The sides of the hall, of similar mate- 
rials, were inlaid with gold; animals 
and birds, of the same valuable me- 
tal, set with jewels, served as foun- 
tains, through which eool water flow- 
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ed into a marble ee 
with reliefs by the sculptors 
Greece? and above if Was ( 
af-enormous pearl, a presen 7 
the Enrperor Leon: The seraglio of 
this splendid residence was ieutly 
large to ‘aecommodate vod er sons; 
here the voluptuous Abdoultahmay 
pe 3 and pursped the : a 
the ‘chace, accompaii 
horseme f n. His fivourite pls of 
retreat, after the ap of 
was a pavilion in t Pt patty 
pillars of which were wet v7 white 
marble; the floor of gold and 
and’ jewellery ;' and in the midst 
there was a fountain of quicksilver,” 
Making due allowance for 
tion, we may venture to stri 
at least one third of this wond 
story, quoted by Mr. 8. from Car 
donne, and we shall still find ch 
remaining to excite our ) 
ment; yet; true to the affected moral 
reasoning ahd strained reflection of 
the followers of the Creed of Maho 
met, the vain and pitiable A 
rahman left his testimony against’ the 
vanity of the world-in words to 
effect: “From the moment when I 
began to reign 1 have recorded those 
days in which I enjoyed real and um 
disturbed: pleasure ; they amount to 
14. “Mortal man, consider what this 
world is, and what dependence is to 
be placed upon its enjoyments! No- 
thing seems wanting to my happiness, 
riches, honours, to say every thing, 
sovereign power. I am feared and 
esteemed by contemporary Princes; 
a | envy my good fortune; they are 
jealous of my glory; ‘they solicit my 
friendship. 
ed, and in so long a course of ti 
can count but 14 days which have net 
been poisoned hy some vexation !” 
Haccham, son of the above Mo 
mets had a <p: ul, and 
easant reign. He wi to rw 4 
the saloon at Zehra; part of 
ground adjoining was the property of 
a poor woman, who refusing to sll 
the inheritance of her father’ power 
soon accomplished that which coul 
not be effected by eutreaty; the land 
was seized, and a pavilivn built upos 
the site. The woman had the rew 
lution to complain to the Cadi 
Becher, who thought of the fi 
expedient to excite the justice 
Monarch against his own act. 
waited on bite when seated im the 
"~ pavilion 


Fifty years have I rei 
F tine 
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that he should be known by:his white’ 


yo the causes o their 
f siction : those he styles 


cgnsumptive principles, which suffer. 
ad the body to reach maturity, but 
commenced their “eee action im- 
medi after t rowi 

corpora The isevital e ‘effete 


were at the same time free; “ they 
inferior in numbers; they were 
‘less Civilized than their enemies; and 
‘their history is sullied by acts of 
barbarity; but they were a 
Chri and.a free people.” mr | 
ived a decided aud increasing ad- 
van 


from the moral institutions 


of thee faith; and even the. errors 
interwoven in it ee re that = 
vantage. Mahomet had frequently 
profited by his pretended supernatu- 
mi assistance. He called for an army 


@ Angels, and threw a handful of 

fand towards his enemies, exclaiming, 

‘Let their faces be covered with contu- 

tion!’ Confidence inspired his ring w 
t gained their victories 

ea The deliverers of 

in, followed the example set by 

ir invaders; and they impressed 

Similar deceit upon the weak minds 

of their, countrymen; visions, the 

ises of holy men, signs in the 

were common rallying points for 

ing courage. Ramiro had at 

time fought a whole ~~ against 

found himself at night 

ly surrounded and unable to 


4 dispirited | 


: 


steed and banner with a ted ‘erdss, 
The Monarch was careful to exhibit 
his Saint, who yr emt ot 
d him with great address; 
iers followed where he led themy 
shouting ‘ God and St. Jago!’ aud fix 
nally routed the Moors. ‘ore this 
iod the body of St. had been 
d, and honoured with a 


came common to visit it; necessity 

compelled the pious to arm 

the assaults of the Moors and rob- 

bers; and thus insensibly 

the military order of St. Jago, whieb 
ved a severe enemy to their op- 

M Southey xt proceeds to giv 

tr. ne s to give 
a rapid sketch of the extra 
system of superstition which arese in 
Spain, causing the foundation of nu- 
merous splendid fanes and many ci- 
ties, that still flourish. In the same 
proportion the Christians advanced in 
this absurdity, the religion of the 
Moors declined; their fanaticism had 
become bigotry. “* In the first years 
of the Moorish conquest the Chris- 
tians carried on a perpetual war 
against their invaders. There waa 
no alternative between hostilities and 
submission; but, duriug the anarchy 
which soon weakened the conquerors, 
their little kingdom acquired a res 
spectable one, and they could 
venturé to rest from war when 
was convenient.” A _ well-founded 
national ablorrence and religious 
contempt were excited and encou- 
raged by the Spanish leaders; bat 
they relaxed when the gratification 
of mdividual or the public interest 
required it; and Christian Princes 
have even invited Moorish assistance 
to forward their ambitious views, and 
fled to the courts of their chiefs as an 
asylum from the vengeance of a suc- 
cessful opponent. 

* Still the war between the two 
Nations was a war of extermination, 
oe Mie never —, never 

of asa thing ible; but, 

Socetee ual hostilities would 
have desteoyed both by famine, they 
made occasional truces, by common 
cousent, to recover strength for re- 
hewing 
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‘the contest; pr the weaker 


@ tespite, by payi 

she believed binseclt batons 
volt.” , It is therefore 
ising that, having 
honourable object 
view, the expulsion of their in- 
, the Spaninrds- became a rest- 

ess, warlike, and enterprising peuple. 
But this propensity degenerated; and 
wars: often occurred, ‘‘to buro the 
ing corn, to root up the vine 


and: the olive, to hang the heads of 


efough to 


lation, and the children for slavery ; 
and this warfare continued year after 
year, till they rested from exhaustion.” 
The soldiers of Ferran Gonzalez 
compared their lives to those of de- 
vils employed by their. ferocious 
leader Satan in the one occupation of 
ing soul from body; and such 
were the retaliating and frequent cru- 
elties of the Moors, that at one pe- 
riod neither the King’s nobles nor 
ey slept without their steeds 
y saddled for use near them, 
Navarre, Arragon, and Castile, were 
united, atthe beginning of the eleventh 
century, under the dominion of San- 
cho the Great. This Monarch, ac- 
tuated by a desire of aggrandizing 
bis family, left Navarre to Garcia his 
eldest son; Arragon to his illegiti- 
mate son, Ramiro; arid Castile he 
gave to Fernando. Fromm that period 
those States were called Kingdoms. 
Sancho had obtained the sister of 
Bermudo, King of Leon, for the wife 
of Fernando; this politic alliance se- 
cured Leon to Fernando, as his bro- 
ther-in-law had no issue; but Ber- 
mudo, disliking the connexion, hoped 
to extricate himself from it on the 
death of Sancho, by declaring war 
against Fernando, in which he lost 
his life, by rashly endeavouring to 
fight his way to the presence of his 
enemy, whom he intended to have 
faced in single combat. Mutual jea- 
lousies existed between Fernando and 
his elder brother. Garcia laid a plan 
to make the former his prisoner; but 
failing, Fernando retorted, and suc- 
ceeded. He however contrived to 
escape, and open war wag the conse- 


[Mareh, 


the Moon 


to assist him; and entering Castile, 


the two armies met near Atapuerca, 
about four from Burgos. St, 
Inigo, Abbot of Owa, + endeavoured 
to persuade Garcia to peace; the 
good old man was revered by him;* 
= his persuasions were vain: but 
oping still to be of service, the Ab- 
bot remained in the camp. Fortdn 
Sanchez, foster-father to Garcia, 4 
worthy antient Knight, who was tes. 
derly attached to the brothers 
from their infancy, used his utmost 
endeavours to reconcile these wretch- 
ed fratricides; and finding every ef- 
fort unavailing, “knowing the dan- 
ger of Garcia, and that he could not 
revent it, the old man threw off his 
ensive arntour, and, with only his 
sword and spear, went foremost a- 
m the enemy to die, that he 
might not behold the overthrow and 
destruction of his fuster-child.” Ere 
the battle commenced, two Knights, 
who had been robbed of their 
sions orm tyranny of Garcia, ap- 
red before him, and demanded re. 
ress; receiving a positive refusal, 
they renounced their allegiance, and 
joined the Castilian forees: “The 
other Knights, whohad concurred with 
them in their remonstrance, did not 
indeed desert the King; but 
served him without good will, 
without exertion. . There was a band 
of Leonese, who directed their ef- 
forts against him, to revenge Ber 
mudo; the two Knights whom Gar 
cia had wronged fought in their com- 
pany, and one of them thrust bim 
through with a Jance. The wound 
was mortal; he died upon the field, 
with his head between the Abbot's 
knees, the pious old man holding it, 
and praying and weeping over him as 
he expired. A great stone was set 
as a monument by the brook 
where he was slain. In consequence 
of this victory, Fernando became the 
most powerlul ef all the Kings of 
Spain, Moor or Christian. It was 
his days that the Cid began to distia- 
guish himself.” 

The Reader will perceive, from the 
preceding summary of the Introduc- 
tion, that it was decidedly necessary 
such a sketch of the History of Spam 
should be given previous to en 
upon the Chronicle of the Cid. . 
would have given us much pleasure 
had it been in our power tobe ee 

» tow 
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Mr. in a similar man- 


lowed Southey 
thruugh the body of this curious 
per oa y i 


work, the Notes which s 
it; but, as that cannot be, we must 
endeayour to make him com 
tion by one extract. There isa pe- 
culiarity im the style of the former, 
which strongly resembles that of the 
common translation of the Scriptures. 
Whether this arises from the peculiar 
idiom of the Spanish writings, or 
whetber the Trauslator has preferred 
that of the inspired volumes for their 
beautiful simplicity, we confess our- 
orant of the Spani 
longuage to udge. In either case, it 
pes unjust to withhold our ac- 
jowledgment of his successful imi- 
Bach of the eleven books of 
Chronicle is divided into sections, 
one of which follows: “ Then the 
ing ordered letters to be written, in 
ich he besonght the Pope not to 
farther against him without 
cause; for Spain had been con- 
red by those who dwelt therein ; 
‘by the b of them, and of their 
fathers; and they had never been tri- 
butary, and never would be so, but 
would rather all die. Moreover, he 
sent his letters to the Emperor, and 
to the other Kings, telling them that 
they well knew the wrong which the 
Emperor did him, having no juris- 
tion. over him, nor lawful claim. 
he besought them to let him 
alone, that he might continue to 
wage war against the enemies of the 
Faith; but if they persisted to speak 
inst him, he then sent them back 
ir friendship, and defied them; 
and, where they all were, there would 
he go seek them. While this reply 
Was on its way, he gathered toge 
his people, as he and the Cid advised, 
conkers forward with 8900 Knights, 
of his own and of the Cid, and 
‘the Cid led the advanced guard. When 
they had passed the passes of Aspa 
found. that the country was up, 
and the people would not sell them 
; but the Cid set his band to, to 
burn all the country before him, and 
Pluider from those who would not 
well; but tothose who brought food 
he did no wrong. And after such 
‘manner did he proceed, that where- 
the King and his Army arrived, 
| things of-which they 
could. stand ir ; and the news 
Went sounding throughout all the 
land, so-that all men trembled.” 
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As the Notes are numerous, and 
cannot be understood without an ex- 
tract waves text, it is a - 4a 

ower to give a em; 
Fas Barn 
ormly pertinent, ex > 
abound with the pel of much pa- 

After the copious notice we have 
taken of the Chronicle of the Cid, it 
would be almost superfluous to say 
that it well deserves the patronage of 

ishmen, who are pot oven 
interested in the past and presesit if. 
tory of the Spanish Nation. ‘ 


35. Memoirs of Thomas Brand-Hollis, Esg. 
F.R.S. and 8. A.—Amicitie sacrum.— 
Printed by T. Gillet. 1808. 4to. . pp. 60. 
THIS is an clegant and very proper 

tribute to the memory ef Mr. Brand. 

Hollis, from the Rev. Dr. Disneys to 

whom, and “ to his heirs, executors, 

and administrators, to his and their 
sole use and benefit,” by a will dated 

Nov. 2, 1792, cently 12 years before 

his decease (after charging his estate 

in Essex with an annuity to his only 
sister, some small legacies to several 
of his friends, making provision for 
some of his servanis, and giving 
more limited legacies to the rést of 
them), “‘ he bequeathed, without an- 
nexing any conditions, all his real 
and personal estates, as well those in 

Essex which he inherited from his 

father, as those in Dorsetshire which 

he received from his friend, and all 
other his real as well as personal es- 
tate whatsoever and wheresoever.” 

He also made Dr. Disney execator of 

his last will aud testament. 

The account of Mr. Brand-Hollis’s 
“death, family, aad bequests,” hav- 
ing been erroucously stated in our 
vol, LXXILV. p. 888 (but partly cor- 
rected in p. 1164); we have bal 
this article by amending one material 
part of it. The disaypointed rela- 
tives of Mr. Thomas Hollis entered 
a sort of literary protest (LXXIV. 
1098). This was impartially can- 
vassed in several of ovr subsequent 
pages; all which articles form part of 
the present work. 

“In the character of Mr. Brand-Hollis 
there was united every rte! of at- 
tachment to the liberties of his country, 
and of benevolence to his species. He 
was mild in his disposition, amiable in 
his temper, obliging in his manners, H- 
possessed every character of the genile- 
man ; and his exterior figure and address 

universally 
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universally announced him as such inal! 
companies. He preserved an extensive 
i both in town and country, 
power of enjoying spciety 

Lhim; but he cultivated the 
intimacy of those alone who were weil in- 
formed on religious and@ political subjects, 
and liberal in the discussion of tiem. Mr. 


sessed.—-He was buried vear his father, 
in Ingatestone church; and a sorall sar- 
cophagus has been erected to his themory, 
with the following inscription : 
“ Tuomas Baaxn-Hoxtis, Esq. 
of The Hyde, 
F. R.S. and §. A. 
died Sept. 9, 1804, aged 84, 
In testimony of friendship and gratitude, 
this monument is erected 
by Joun Disxey, D. D. F.S. A.” 
We cannot dismiss this volume with- 
out noticing the great elegance of the 
Portrait prefixed to it, and Nine beau- 
tiful Views of The Hyde aud its Curio- 
sities. —Dr. Disney has also, we find, 
printed an Index, for the use of his 
friends, to the valuable Memoirs of 
Mr. Thomas Hollis (vol. L. p. 425). 


36. The Necessity of Religion and Virtue to 
National Happiness and dee ag A 
Sermon, hed at the Scotch Church, 
Woolwich, February oy ere being 
the appointed for a General Fast. 
syd William Vessie, M. A. Max 
sion-house Academy, Camberwell. 
TEXT, Nehemiah iv. 14: “ And I 

looked and rose up, and said unto the 

Nobles and to the Rulers, and to the 

rest of the peuple, Be not afraid of 

them; remember the Lord, who is 
great and flerrible; and fight for your 
brethren, your sons and your daugh- 
ters, your wives an your houses.” 
This Sermen, though short, seems 

calculated lo do good. It breathes a 

spirit of unaffected piety ; and is aot 

destitute of patriotism. _ 


37. English Bards, ond Scotch Reviewers. 
A Satire. Cawthorn, pp. 54, 

AT length comes forth a poetical 
work that possesses not only the three 
avewedly grand recommehdations of 
time, place, and ¢ircumstance — of 
euch moment in aii worldly matters; 
‘but, so far as regards Literature, 
the three no less important, though, 
alas! far less frequent, recommmenda- 
tions, of defying enemies — rendering 
the davourdhde sentiments of friends 


superfluous—and the quackery of the 
trade wholly unnecessary. 
— aye — have been’ sex 
ected as sketching forth the subject 
to which they lead are so forcible and 
appropriate, they shall likewise serve 
as introductions to our remarks; 
“ I had rather be a kitten, and’ cry mew! 
Than one of these same metre ballad. 
mongers.” 
“ Such shameless Bards we have; arid yet" 
“tis true, 
There are as mad, abandori’d Criticks 
too.” Pore. 
The Poem opens with great forcé 
by aretrospective view of the’ Muse 
of Britain and her genuitte Votaried 
in the days of Dryden and Pope; 
whose characters, with that of their 
contemporaries, are thus powe-fully 
described : 


“Time was, ere yet in these degenerate days 


Ignoble themes obtained mistaken 
When Sense and Wit with Poesy alli 
No fabled Graces, flourished sidé by side; 
From the same fount their inspiration drew, 
And, rear'd by Taste, bloom’d fairer as 
they grew. (strain 
Then, in this happy Isle, a Pore’s pure 
Sought the rapt soul to charm, nor sought 
in vain ; 
A polish’d Nation's praise aspir’d to claim, 
And rais’d the People’s as the Poet’s fame, 
Like hiin great Daypew pour’d the tide of 
song, (strong. 
In stream less smooth indeed, yet doubly 
Then Concreve’s scenes could cheer, or 
Orway’s melt; ' . 
For Nature then an English audience 
But why these names, or greater still, re- 
trace, (place? 
When all to feebler Bards resign their 
Yet to such times our lingering looks are 
Cast, , 
When taste and reason with those times are 
Now look around, and turn each trifling 
page, [age; 


, 
Survey the precious works that please the 
This truth at least let Satire’s self allow, 
No dearth of: Bards can be complain’d of 

now { 

The loaded Press beneatly her labour groans, 
And Printers’devils shaketheir weary bones, 
While Soutuay’s Epicks cram the creaking 


shelves, , 
And Lirrie’s Lyricks shine in hot-press’d 
A review of these grand Luminaries 
leads to an examination of their dimi- 
nished Satellites, which, by compari- 
son, emit a feeble ray upon the Poetry 
of the present time. ' 
Behold! in various throngs the scribbling 
crew, : 
For notice eager, pass in long review! 
™_ Fach 
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‘asthe work under 


Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace, . - 
And Rhyme and Blank maintain aw equal 


race ; 

Snnets on sonnets crowd, and ode on ode; 
And Tales of Terror jostle on the road ; 
imme le bg sae move pn 
For simpering Folly loves a varied song, 
To mysterious Dullness still. the 

end, [hend.”” 
Admires the strain she cannot compre- 


The specific illustrations of this,’ 


however vivid, are too personal for 
either our extracts or comments. 
Though we trust we have ¢ver been, 
and shall be, among the foremost and 
most zealous to place in the hap- 
piest li all Authors of merit, more 
ially when they possess such un- 
questiovable and commanding claims 
rescul considera- 
tion, we shall ever be among the last 
to interfere with the opinions of our 
fellow Criticks, whether anonymous 
oravowed,. We speak our own ge- 
huine and unbiassed sentiments at a/ 
times, and upon ali subjects; and we 
are not to be prejudiced hy the seuti- 
ments of others, however dissonant 
those opinions may be from eur own; 
hut we shall not bring their judgment 
to\eur tribunal, however we may, on 
ieular occasions, conceive their 
modes of trial and courts of criticism 
from ours. Yet. we shall be 
much mistaken indeed, if our profes- 
sional Brethren, who, we. must con. 
fess, are, like ourselves, self-appoint- 
ed judges in those courts, are not 
found in perfect unison in the esti- 
mate they form of this performance. 
The Bards and Criticks of the day 
are equally under the penetrating eye 
and piercing lash of our Author; nor 
do the Heroes of the Sock and Buskin 
escape his scrutiny. This part of his 


‘wbjereds introduced by the followi 
admirable lines : ye 


“Now to the Drama turn--oh! motley 
+ sight? [invite ! 
What precious scenes the wondering eyes’ 

Puns, and a Prince within a barrel pent, 
And Dibdin’s nonsense, yield complete con- 
tent. [mania ’s o’er, 
Though now, thank Heaven! the Roscio- 
And full-grown Actors are endur’d once 
[please, 


: more ; 
Yet, what avails their vain attempts to 


While British Criticks suffer scenes like 
. these > {and ‘ zounds,’ 
While Rey xoxps vents his ‘damme, poohs,’ 
common place and common sense 
confounds ? [ceed, 

While Kewxy’s World, just suffer'd to 
Proclaims the audience very kind indeed? 
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Aud Beaumoyt’s pilfer’d Caratech affords 
A tragedy complete in all but words?. 
Who a vet mourn, while these areal 
The Sgreation of our vaunted Stage ? 
Heavens! is all sense of shame and talent 
gone? , aS 
Have we no living Bard of merit?——none * 
Awake, Geoncs Cotman! Cumpertanp, 
awake ! _ tg 
Ring the alarum bell, let Folly, quake ! 
Ob! Suenipan! if aught can move thy pen, 
Let Comedy resume her throne again; - 
Abjure the mummery of German Schools, 
Leave new Pizarros to translating fools ; 
Give, as thy last memorial to the age, 
One classic Drama, and reform the Stage, 
Gods | o'er those boards shall Folly rear 
her head (tread > 
Where Gaagicx trod, and Kemate lives to 
On those shall Farce display Buffoonery’s 
mask, 
And Hook conceal his heroes in a cask? 
Shall sapient Managers new scenes pro- 
duce ([Gooss > 
From Cuerry, Sxerrixcton, and Mother 
While Suaxspreane, Orway, Massincer, 
forgot, 
On stalls must moulder, or in closets rot ?” 
This is all well, except the joining 
John Kemble with David Garrick, 
from whom be is at an immeasura- 
ble distance, and is also a furious 
anti-climax. We are by no means 
insensible to the great merit of Mr. 
Kemble in some few whole characters, 
and in —— many passages; but to 
speak of them in the same line, ex- 
_ to contrast the supreme of ex- 
cellence with a kind of ** hand-in-hand 
comparison,” can only arise either 
from pay | partiality, or never 
having seen the matchless Roscius of 
the British Stage. 


The Opera-house, and we are con- 
strained to own very justly as well as 
very ably, comes in for its share of 
this Poet's satirical caustick. 

** Degenerate Britons! are ye dead to 
shame? 


Or, kind to Dullnegs, do you fear to blame? 
Well may the Nebles of our present race 
Watch each distortion of a Natpr’s face; 
Well may they smile on Italy’s buffoons, 
And worship Ca’raLanw’s pantaloons, 
Since their own Drama yields no fairer 


trace 
Of wit than puns, of humour than grimace. 
Then let Avsowta, skill’d in év’ry art 
To soften manners, but corrupt the heart, 
Pour her exotic follies o’er the town, 
To sanction Vice, and hunt Decorum down: 
Let wedded strumpets languish o’er Dés- 
hayes, [plays ; 
And bless the prontise which his = — 
ie 














Review of. Nex 
le Gayton bounds before the enrap- 
» tured looks 


Ww 

of hoaty Marquises and stripling Dukes ; 

Let high-born letchers eye the lively Presle’ 

Twirl her light limbs that spurn the need- 
less veil’; 


Let Angiolini ‘bare her breast of snow, 
Wave the white arm, and point thie pliant- 


we; . 
Coffin trill het love-inspiring song, _ 
Strajn her port and charm the listen- 


“The Author's petremees tribute 
to Mr. White, with whom he appears 
to have been associated in friendship, 
no less than to be an admirer of his 
talents, is extremely elegant ; and con- 
tains also an allusion to the wounded 
Eagle, which may vie with the cele- 
brated passage of Gray, not only fer 
sublimity, but richness of idea and 
expression, “ Perch’d on the scepter’d 
hand of Jove,” &c. 


“ Unhappy Wuire *! while life was in its 
spring, (wing, 
And thy: young Muse just wav’d her joyous 
The spoiler came; and all thy promise fair 
Has soughtthe grave, tosleep forever there. 
Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 
When Science ’seif destroy’d her favourite 
son! {suit, 
Yes! she too much indulg'd thy fond pur- 
She sow’d the seeds, but Death has reap’d 
the fruit. 
Twas thine own Genius gave the final blow, 
And help’d to plant the wound that laid 
thee low: 
So the struck Eagle, stretch’d upon the 
plain, (again, 
No. more through rolling clouds to soar 
View’d- his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing’d the shaft that quiver’d in his 
heart : 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to 
feel ‘ [steel ; 
He nurs’d the pinion which impell’d the 
While the same plamage that had warm’d 
his nest“ {breast.” 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding 
He next ceeds, in the happiest 
strain of deserved ick, to 
compliment some his ‘and the 
World's favourite Poets. 





* “Heney Kirxe Warre died at Cam- 
bridge in October 1806, in uence of 
too much exertion iu the pursuit of studies 
that would have matured a mind which 
disease and poverty could not impair, and 
which Death itself destroyed rather than 
subdued. His Poems abound in such beau- 
ties ay must impress the reader with the 
liveliest regret that so short a period was 
allotted to talents which would have dig- 
nified eyen the sacred functions he was’ 
destined to assume,” 


’ Publications. 


“And you, associate Bards *! who snatch’d 


i | ast 
Those Gems too long withheld from modern 
Whose mingling taste combined to cull the 

wreath 
Where Attic flowers Aonian odours breathe, 
And all their renovated fragrance flung, 


‘To grace the beauties of your native tongue; 


Now = minds that nobly couldt 
* Tuse 
The glorious spirit of the Grecian Muse, 
Though soft the echo, scorn ‘a borrow’d 
tone: 

Resign Achaia’s lyre, and strike your own.” 
The Poem before us is unquestion- 

ably the result of an im 

diligent study of the t masters, 

grounded on a fine taste and very 

happy natural endowments. It unites 

much of the judgment of the “ 

on Criticism,” the playful yet poigu- 

ant smile and frown of indignation 


rans- 


and ridicule of the Dunciad, with the! 
versification of the Epistle to Ar 


buthnot, and the acuteness of the 
‘* Imitations of Horace” of the same 
Author; at the same time that we 
think we have discovered a’ resem- 
blance of the best epigrammatic 
points and brilliant turns of the 
“* Love of Fame.” And with all this 
it is unquestionably an original work. 
In a word, many years have. passed 
since the English press has given usa 
performance so replete with mingled 
genius, good sense, and spirited ani 
mad version. 

The concluding passage so beauti- 
fully couples and combines the feel- 
ings of the Poet and Patriot, the 


Lover of the Muse with the Lover of. 


his Country, that we cannot resist the 

pleasure of making it likewise the 

conclusion of our criticism : tape 

*“ For me, a thus unknown have dard 
to tell 


(well, 
My Country what her sons should kaw too, 


Zeal for her honour, no malignant rage, 


Has bade me spurn the follies of her age. ' 


No just papeaane her honoured name shall 
As first in freedom, dearest to the Muse. 


Oh! would thy Bards but emulate thy fame,, ° 


And rise, more worthy, Albion, of thy 

name ! (power, 
What Athens was in science, Rome in 
What Tyre appeared in her meridian hour, 
"Tis thine at once, fair Albion, to have 

been, 
Earth's chief dictatress, Ocean’s mighty 


* “The Translators of the Anthology 
have since published separate Poems, 
which evince genius that only requires 
Opportunity to attain eminence.” ead 
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But Romé decay’d, and Athens strew’d 
the plain, [Main ; 

And Tyre’s proud piers lie shatter’d in the 

Like these thy strength may sink in ruin 
hurl’d, 

And Britain fall, the Bulwark of the World. 

But let me cease, and dread Cassandra’s 
fate, 

With warning ever scoff’d at, till too late; 

To themes less lofty still my lay confine, 

And urge thy Bards to gain a name like 
thinz.” 


$8. The Forest of Comalva, a Novel ; con- 
taining Sketches of Portugal, Spain, and 
Part of France. By Mary Hill: in 
Three Volumes.- 12mo. 1809, 
THERE are so few modern Novels 
which can either be read with pa- 
tience or recommended with pro- 
priety, that whenever an exception 
to the general rule which seems to be 


established in this species of composi- 


tion can be pointed out, it is the duty 
of the Reviewer to mark such an 
exception with distinct and striking 


em . 
-It would be ungenerous and uncan- 
did to withhold the sentiments of ap- 
tion from a work like that of 
iss Hill. This agreeable perform- 
ance possesses most of the requisites 
for forming a complete model for 
genteel Comedy. It is circumscribed, 
strictly so, by the boundaries of de- 
corum ; it inculcates guod manners, 
urbanity, and politeness ; discourages 
vulgarity, insolence, and _pertness; 
roves the immoral and licentious; 
and affords a pleasing picture of the 
sympathies of the heart, me- 
liorated and polished by Virtue and 
Religion. 

The style of composition is supe- 
tier to that of most publications of a 
; description; and it will be 
found an instructive and entertaining 
companion to all who know how to 
cherish and value propriety of man- 
hers, elegance, and refinement. 

It is pretty evident that some of 
the scenes narrated have been taken 
from real.life; and that they are the 
result of the Author’s orpertaney ra- 
ther than the fruit of her imagina- 

This will probably be a recom- 
erage Tage ; na ae! 

to be. T escription 
Prance, Spain, and Portugal, affords 
a0 interesting. view of the state of 

, and indeed of the Arts, in 
those ountries; and it bears evident 

Gent. Mac. March, 1809. 
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marks of authenticity. The iptro- 
duction of this Episode is vety well 
contrived; and, whatsoever may be 
the opinion entertained respecting the 
probability or possibility of cement- 
ing the bonds of union between the 
Southern Peninsula of Europe and the 
Island of Great Britain, there can be 
no difference ing the advan- 
tage which may be derived from this 
pleasing and appropriate method of 
diffusing useful information respect- 
ing the To ‘phy of the two 
or Such ¥ = np tT 
when conveyed in a popular aud pleas- 
ing aaaaen is of double worth; and 
the Author has evinced the soundness 
of her judgment, the goodness of her 
heart, and a spirit of loyalty and in- 
de truly characteristic of the 
Country to which she belongs, in so 
laudable an endeavour to communi- 
cate knowledge, at the same time 
that she affords amusement. 


39. Falconbridge Abbey. A Devonshire 
Story. In Five Volumes. By Mrs. Han- 
way, Author of “ Ellinor,” and “ An- 

, drew Stuart.” 

THE fair Author of this work 
tells - in = Gatien, bg is —_ 
ten wi iar P| t, er 
a long Ea of time, te trusts her 
third work for public perusal; writ- 
ten under many interruptions from il 
health, which would certainly have 
been a plea for any defects that might 
have appeared, had the fire and spirit 
of her talents, already well known 
and duly appreciated by the Publick, 
by her former valuable productions 
of “ Ellinor” and “Andrew Stuart,” 


‘been found to have evaporated. But 
‘our judgment is deci 


given in 
favour of a direct co position ; 
for we are uf opinion, that if “ Fal- 
conbridge Abbey” does not surpass, 
it is certainly in no degree inferior, in 
the great points of either amusement 
or instruction, to either of her former 
ublic exertions. Nor.can we offer a 
tter general outline of the design 
of her present volumes than by ex- 
tracting the concluding passage of 

her latroduction : 
- “The axis of this work,’ says Mrs. 
Hanway, ‘‘ turns upon those terrible evils 
that arise to Seciety by a defalcation from 
virtue. It will be strongly pourtrayed, in 
the biography of the Princess Montevallo, 
that a single false step in the life of wo- 
man fs irretrievable ; that, however crimes 
‘’ may 
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may for.a time be concealed by, manage- 
ment, or sheltered by artifice, from the 
world’s opprobriim, when aided by the 
inuiposing glare of splendid titles, exalted 
situations, ahd powerful possessions, the 
culprit cannot escape thé scrutinizing eye 
of Oniniipotence, who sees, antl ‘will as- 
suredty punish the delinqaent that dares 
to break His commandments. Most av- 
deutly do we hope and Arust a serious . 
pérnsal of these volumes, meant to in- 
struct the heart while, they amuse the 
fancy, will indelibly impress on the duc- 
tile minds of my. yoang readers the im- 
portant truth, that if they yield to the 
temptation of the moment, if they allow 
headstrorlg passion, ever at war with pru- 
dence, reason, and virtde, to seduce them 
from tlie stri¢t path of revtitude, to wan- 
der in the’ fidwery labyrinth of pleasure, 
most arduous will be the attehrpt to extri- 
cate theanseives from her seductive wiles, 
and regain the road that Icads to liap- 
piness.” 

The exeoulion does jusee bo the 
design thus Seocivanel the charac- 
ters are, iv generals very strongly 
marked, and with many high touches 
of the pencil, Lady Falconbridge, al- 
though a rigid moralist, amd a strict 
disciplinarian, both ia mind.and man- 
ners, has'all the hamuahizing virtues 
of the ‘heart, which the various oc- 
carrenees of the history finely draw 
forth. —'The whole of the Kiderton 
family, which is powerfully detine- 
ated, exhibit instances of the tempo- 
rary suceess of almost every species 
of wfhmy to attain’ the: objects of 
their anbition; whieh, thoagh grati- 
fied, ultimately terminates: tq their 
eonfision aid indeed complete de- 
steaction ; and that ima mamer alike 
favourable to morality and: the pro- 
bability, which should never be vio- 
hated m any invitation of History, for 
such ‘may be denowinertell.2-well-writ- 
ten ‘Novel. - Sir Henry Falconbridge 
$s a compound 
—- of heart, bis. best-directed 

dlenee beiig frequently. mixed 
with an- almost Anfantine:weakhess, 
from ‘a certain constitutional languor 
of disposition, aad.a wantoof mental 
energy. The natural soméf this gen- 
tleman, who comes very forward in 
the story, and sécurés the esteem and 
admiration of thé ‘reader by actidns 
well calculated to ‘corhtnand it, is*in 
every respect a yery happily-drawn 
character, evincing, id the progress 
of the action of the arg f the purest 
generosity and utinost bravery, ac- 
companied by the most unaflected 
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sensibility; at the same time that he 
is.a rare pattern of filial piety. 

The different interests of this “ De- 
voushire Tale” are so closely inter- 
woven with each other, and are made 
so skiliully to connect, that, although 
they are, from that very eircum- 
stance, more important as a whole, 
they are, by that proportion, less fa- 
vottrable to pentint extract. We shall 
therefore refer our Readers, with a 
good conscience, to the perusal of 
the work itself; after observing, that 
we haye not a doubt, to apply her 
own words, “the Publick en masse 
will still be found candid and Jiberal 
to her efforts for the amusement of 
their leisure hours.” We will add, 
also, for the instruction of their most 
serious ones. 


40, A summary Review of the Evitlence ad- 
duced upon the Charges against His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York. pp. 24, 
Stockdale Junior. ‘ 
A BRIEF but impartial Report of 

the Evidence on this important En- 

juiry will be found in our regular 

Account of the Proceedings in Par- 

liament. To have given it more at 

large woald il! accord either with our 
limits or our ivelination. Those who 
wish for a more minute detail may 
readily be gtatified by various edi- 
tions of the whole, which the indus- 
try and the rivalship of the press 
has prepared for them jn abundance. 

Meantine the Writer of the present 

pamphlet has condensed the whole. 
“The Enquiry which we have reviewed 

has disclosed an infainous system of cor- 
ruption, and. an iufamous gang of mis- 
creants, who, by their base and corrupt 

practices, are switidling and cheating m- 

dividuals, and evdermining the character 

of the Country and Government. Be it 
remembered that against this gang the 
Commander in Chief bas long set his face; 
that he has done every thing i his power 
to put. them down, and directed the vi- 
gour of the Legislature against them, And 
is,;it. to be credited that he should enter 
into a league with such wretchés, or com- 
bine with thos¢ he had endeavoured to &- 
terminate?’ ‘Tbe Enquiry has also shewa 
that ‘the characters ‘employed round’ th 
Commander ia Chitf’s person, and inh 
offices, are all of the highest integrity and 
Honour, objects of continual dread to Mm 
Clarke, who was fearing daily detects 
from their vigilance.” uf 
* We er that there should bert 
eca cause for the Luquiry. 
) Tory 41, Ne 
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41. Natural ‘Theology 3- or, 4: Demanstya- 
tion of the Baing and Altributes of Gop, 
Srom His Works of Creation ; arranged 
in a copter Sor Youth.’ By Wii- 
liam Enfield, 47. A. 

THE youthful mind can pever be 
too strongly impressed with a sense 
of the existence and attributes of the 
Deity; wor cad any thing more pow- 
erfully awaken the admiration of His 
infinite post and wisdoy than a 
contemplation of ‘the works of His 
creatioh. Mr. Enfield’s little book on 


Natural Théology will be found an 
instructive and entertaining append-, 
age to the juvenile library. 


42. A short Atcount of a few of the most 
remarkable Trees and Plants.’ To which 
are added, Miscellaneous Poems, by Anna 
Murphy. Printed for the Author, byl. 
Gillet. 1808, 

A CONCISE, pretty account of the 
several trees and plants of which it 
treats; and may excite the attention 
of the young reader to the study of 
Natural History.—This young lady 
‘has been honourably noticed im our 
last volume, pp. 724, 728, 925. 

- EE 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

. March 6 The Mepicar Society 
of London held their Anniversary 

Meeting at their house in Bolt-court ; 

when the following Officers and Coun- 

cil were elected for the year ensuing: 
President, Dr. Lettsom; Vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. Bancroft, Dr. Babington, 

Mr. Norris, Mr. Ware; Treasurer, Dr. 

Sayer Walker; Librarian, De. Clat- 

terbuck ; Secrelaries, Mr. J. \M. Good, 

Dr. Hamilton, Dr. Poignand (foreigu 

correspondence); iegistrar, Mr. A. 

B. Turnbull. After the election, Dr. 
Sayer Walker delivered the Anniver- 
sary Oration, on the best Means of 
promoting Medical Science. A wu- 
merous body of the Fellows of the 
Society afterwards died together, at 
the London Cotice-house. The Coun- 
cil have lately come to the resolution 
»of publishing at short periods, aud 


with as much regularity as citcum-' 
stances will admit, a Sclection from 


the Communications laid before the 
‘Society ; instead of waiting, as trere- 
tofore, for materials to compleie a 
This cannot fail to be of 
great advantage to science and to the 
Community, by the more rapid difiu- 
Sion of those practical improvements 
which the enquiries of individuals are 


daily bringing to light. 
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March 4. This day Migs Linwoen, 
4 the, patronage of Her Majesty 
and the Pogagl family, again (after a 
sayee of six years) re-opened her Ex- 
hibition of Pictures in Needle-work, 
at Saville-house, in Leicestes-square, - 
with au addition of saveral interesting 
pieces neyer Defore exhibited, - The 
taste she has displayed, with the no- 
velty of execution, added to the 
grandeur of effect, readers her-Exhi- 
bition a most engaging place Of pub- 
lic recreation, As there are many of 
our Readers who may not haxe the 
opportunity ‘of gratifying themsel yes 
with this.a te Exhili 
tion, we shall endeaveug to Jay before 
them, for the presenl,.a brief de- 
scription of the place; and hope some 
of our favoured Correspondents may 
hereafter take up the pep, to give the 
pieces that justice we consider out of 
our power. On entering the Galler), 
in extent aboye 90 fect, the eye has 
for a moment lost whal is the object 
to be admired. At the extreme end, 
in a recess, 1s a superb Canopy and 
Chaise Loubge, with Furniture. of 
blue and cream-coloured real French 
Lustring, edged with gold lace, most 
tastefuljy Gtted up, after the style. of 
the noted Bed of Madame RKecamier. 
Round ihe room, at the top, ig a 
continued Drapery, in scarlet broad 
cloth, of above 222 feet, of the Ro- 
man Baayer displayed; ornamented 
at the bottom with a decp richly wa- 
ter-gilt metallic fringe, made from 
the pattern Miss Liywoop brought 
hérself from Paris, and yf which she 
holds the copy-right.’ The walls aud 
hep are likewise covered with: scar- 
et broad cloth, “in the Boudoir style, 
fringed as ahove, touching the plipth 
in a straight line. The windows tre 
occupied with plain curtains, and seats 
having riclily-carved x frotts, finish- 
ed in matt and burnished gold. The 
glasses, which are rather too small, 
are arranged after the French taste, 
with a peculiar degree of novelty, re- 
presenting, as it ‘were, holes ia the 
wall. The inside of the Stable, View- 
ed in the chimuey-glass, has an an- 
common effect, Opposite to the win- 
dows is the side of the Picture, cover- 
ed with 6ne entire piece ef cloth, con- 
taining 2160 square ‘fect, which adds 
great dignity to the appearance ; 
though we suppose, ere loug, it will 
be entirely covered with Pictures. 
Alter 
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After contemplating the superior pow- 
ers of the Needle d this costly room, 
we retire to a Cloister on the ina 
place next to enchantment. Leaving 
the mouldering ruims on the right 
' band, we presently find ourselves in a 


Castle, looking at the melancholy si- . 


tuation of Lady Jane Grey, in her 
Jast prayer. A little farther, and the 
mind is diverted with the. innocence 
of Children by the Cottage-fire. Out 
of the walls of the Castle we see the 
Woedman and his Dog taking Shelter 
in the Storm; most exquisite! the 
scenery around it beautiful! But be- 
ware! two steps farther, and we en- 
ter the Dens, The Tiger, the Lions and 
Lioness, are too well known to require 
comment; but their situations here 
are almost inconceivable. We now 
return into a small room, elegantly 
appropriated for the purpose, and 
adjoining the Gallery, to see a chef 
d’euvre of her pees the 
walls richly fluted in scarlet cloth, 


re a a of a 

rapery ro the top, all fringed 

with Mies Lin woop’s Page. In the 

centre is a moveable Canopy, with 

drapery: and at the back is fixed the 
bli 


sublime piece of our Saviour at the 
last Supper; with the device of the 
Crown of Thorns, Reed, and Spear ; 
and immortal Glory upheld by Che- 
rubim over His head. Here could we 
contemplate, not till worldly con- 
cerns called us aside, but almost un- 
til Immortality pronounced Eternity. 


Dr. Crotcn intends to begin to 
pead a new Course of Lectures en 
Musick on the 28th of April, at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, Hig ruirp 
' Volume of Specimens of the various 
Kinds of Musick will be published 
shortly; and he is engaged in pre- 
paring some other publications, which 
are expected to be interesting to the 
Musical World. 

The Abridgment of the Philgso- 

hical Transactions, edited by Drs. 

uTton, Suaw, and R, Pearson, 
will be completed in the ensuing 
month. The work closes with the 


year 1800; and is comprised in 18 — 


quarto volumes. The punctualjty 

with which this arduous undertaking 

has been executed ig highly creditable 
to all the parties concerned, 

The first volume of a new Annual 
Publication will a r shortly, inti- 
tuled “ The Ecclesiastical and Yniver- 
sity Aunual Register.” Its, object is, 


. 
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to bring into one view all matters and 
occurrences relating to the Church; 
and to preserve all such documents as 
may be of permanent interest to the 
Establishment ; concluding with a List 
of Rectories, Vicarages, &c. 

A Society of Physicians in London 
has been engaged, for some time 
past, in collecting materials for a new 
work, to be intituled “ The Annual 
Medical Register.” .They propose to 
comprise, im one volume, a complete 
Account of the Medical.Literature of 
the preceding year; together with an 
Historical Sketch of the Discoveries 
and Improvements in Medicine and 
the collateral Sciences; a Report of 
the general State of Health and Dis. 
ease in the Metropolis; and a brief 
Detail of such miscellaneous Occur. 
rences within the same period as may 
be deemed worthy of record. The 
volume for 1808 is now in the press. 

A second edition is in the press of 
Mr. Hicumore’s work on Law of 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses, to be 
dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Hon. the Master of the Rolls. 

An Apology for the King's Su- 
premacy, with Memoirs of the Supre- 
macy of the Pope, shewing its Rise, 
Progress, and Results, in different 
Ages and Nations, so far as relates to 
Civil Affairs,” will be published in a 
few days, in ove volume, octavo. It 
is attributed to an eminent Divine. 

Mr. Bisset, of the Museum at Bir- 
mingham, intends publishing, in the 
course of the next month, an elegant 
Medal, with a striking Likeness of 
G. L, Wardle, Esq. M. ?. of the same 
size and quality as his superb Medal- 
lions, struck in honour of the immor- 
tal Nelson, and of those illustrious 
Statesmen the Right Hon. C. J. For 
and the Right Hon. William Pitt. 

The subjects for Sir Wui.iam 
Browne's Prize Medals for the pre- 
gent year are, for the Greek Ode, 
Desiderium Porsoni; Latin Ode, Lw 
sitania liberata; Greek Epigram, 
Agxn nuics wavlos; Latin Epigram, 
Strenua Inertia. 7 

EE 

The interesting communication of our 
respectable Friend concerning Boscoset 
shall have due attention paid to it in our 
next; when the furious Anecdotes of the 
late Lieutenant-general VitLeTtes 
also certainly appear. They were both 
received too late for the present mouth. 

The Pillar of Extsee, in Denbighshire; 
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Select Poetry, for March, 1809. 


TRIBUTARY LINES 
To the Memory of the lamented Lieut.-gen. 
Sir John Moore, spoken by Miss Fisher 
at the Bath Theatre, es the Close of the 
Epilogue to the new Comedy of Man and 
ite. Wirtten byMr.Roberdeau of Bath. 


UT hence the flippant jest—with such 
a time 
ill accords Thalia’s sportive rhyme ! 
What though Britannia’s Sons, with jaurels 
crown d, » [ground 
ls’d the Tyrant host) their native 
Ke-tread triumphant ; seam’d with honest 
sears, (fought wars ! 
Those seals of valour, proofs of hard- 
Of victories, the plaintive Muse must tell, 
“ Where e’en the conqu’rors moumm’d, so 
~ many fell!” 
And ’mid that many, one she must de- 
plore {lant Moors! 
With heart-drawntears—the good, the gal- 
England’s tried soldier from his dawn of 
youth, {truth ; 
His deeds were godlike, and his words were 
His life was perfect—gloricus was his fall ; 
Gallia’s torn banners form’d his funeral 
pall! 
His requiem was the foe’s expiring groan, 
Her vanqu.sh’d eagles in his grave were 
thrown ! 
Now public Sorrow calls on Sculpture’s 


aid, 
Por lasting honours to his victor shade : 


. There, as our youth shali mark ’mid War's 


alarms {tory’s arms ! 
The conqueror snatch’d by Death from Vic- 
With patriot fire at his pure altar caught, 
{a after-years new battles shall be fought: 
Thus future Moores his trophied Tomb 

supplies, {Hero lies. 
A$ in each British heart inurned the 


STANZAS 
Upon the Death of Lieut -gen. Sir John 
Moore, who fell in the Arms of Victory 
at the batile of Corunna. 

Tevnxe. DemosTuenes. 
HEN is it fit that Albion’s Isle 
Should drop the tear, withhoid the 

‘smile ? 

may a geu’rous nation sigh? 

may her sorrows rend the sky ? 
When may the Briton drop a tear? 
When may his griefs, his pains appear? 
Not when he hears, that Britons died 


To check the stern Oppressor’s pride ; 


Not when he hears huzzas arise, 
Tho’ sunk in death the victor lies ; 
Not when he hears that direful strife 
Has robb’d the Hero of his life. 


' Butdet his tears in torrents flow 


When British standards are lgid Jow ; 


" * These were the first dramatic honours 
to the deceased, as they came out a 
before those by Mc, Lewis + Sey 

IT. 
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Let him then shed the briny tears, 

Put on all shapes that Sorrew wears ; 

‘Then let a Nation deign to weep, 

When deadly foes her laurels reap. 

Britannia weeps her fallen Moore, 

In tears lier Sons his luss deplore ; 

But why? Great trophies deck his. grave, 

And snatch him from oblivion’s wave, 

He.’s dead—yet Fame shall always tell, 

How Moore has fought, how Moore has 
fell. . 

He’ sinks to rest, a peaceful rest, 

And sleeps by all his fellows blest. 

To celebrate his deeds, shall rise 

Ten thousand buildings te the skies. 

His deeds the glory sball surpass 

Of those who live in solid brass. 

Britain, rejoice; his name shall warm 

Each breast, and animate each arm. 

Britain, rejoice ; tho’ foes on foes 

Thy noble sons shall dare t? oppose, 

Arm’d by his name each man shall prove 

An Hero worthy Realms above. 


Own tut Deatu oF 
Lievt.-cex. Sin JOHN MOORE. 
Ana the Victory that day was turned into 
Mourning.” 
OW are the mighty fall’n! how 
sunk the brave ! 
in haste committed to a foreign grave. 
While Gallia’s Eagle proudly cuts the sky, 
And pounces on the sput where Moore’s sad 
relicks lie, 
Yet grieve not, Countrymen, the valiant 
dead [bed, 
Sleep calm and undisturb’d in Honour’s 
With matchless force through hostile 
troops he bore [ing gore, 
His conquering faichion stain’d with reek- 
Where’er he rush’d, he stemm/’d the tide 
of fight, (might. 
And Gallia’s squadrons sunk beneath kis 
Hark to that cannon’s roar! its smoke 
ascends, - 
Too sure its aim! the British Hero bends. 
Yet not in vain, of unreyeng’d he falls, 
And shouts of conquest rend Corupna’s 
walls. 
The routed French on every side retreat ; 
The British troops in safety reach their 
fleet, , 
With beating hearts steer for their native 
coasg, [Hero lost. 
Exult for victory gain’d, but monrn the 
Pather of Mercies! to thy will we bow, 
The Almighty hand that gave alove can 
heal the blow. 8. Exspare. 


ee 
EPIGRAM. 
HY weep ye, children of fair’ Al- 
bion’s shore, 

That Moore, yourfav’rite hero, is no more ? 
Check, check your tears, Tv ease a Sol- 

dier’s pains, 
that a glorioys Horz remains. 
Remembey sg LINES 
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: LINES 
On Suavicer, a Vilage near Spalding in 
Lincolashire, «nd mere particularly de- 
sermptive of a most excellent Charity *. 


HERE Surficet’s learning Spire as- 
cends the sky, 
#nd Cottages below and Houses lie ; 
Her seven hundred, draw the vital 
[rate’s care. 
Yet avy eae twenty pounds reward-the Cu- 
(O stipend vile for one who humbly boasis 
‘To serve the Altar of the Lord of Hosts !) 
Two Inns there are, pride of each sturdy 
» clown, [the Crown. 
When purse runs high, the Mepmaid and 
Too oft. their walls. with boisterous mirth 
resound, [tide comes round. 
With blood and battles too, when Whitsun- 
Then Village races, V ‘illage sports are seen, 
And Lads with vacant stare, Lasses with 
joyous mien. 
With flutes and hautboys, streamers gay 
display’d, {dinner made, 
The annual sermon preach’d, the annual 
Our poor men’s club with friendly pomp 
parade. 
A school endow’d by Lady Fraiser’s care, 
To whose fair seat children twice ten re- 
pair, [in hely prayer. 
Thence tothe neigbbourms church tojoin 
A Workhodse too, in which the poor are fed, 
Unstinted, not at so much farm’d per head 
By some vite wretch who- locks the cup- 
board-door, [{thren poor, 
And, poor himself, half starves his Bre- 
But chiefmy Museattunes ber unbought 
lays, {earn’d praise. 
To sing, Briggs, Burton, Searle, your well- 
See thirteen tenements, your gift, and one 
Now rising into use, the work pot fully done. 
‘There Labour, worn with age; awhile retires, 
Fill Life’s dim lamp in Death’s dull mist 
expires. 
There Widows with their numerous. Chil- 
dren dwell, ‘ 
Who love the self-same tale full oft to tell : 
Still to deplore their lonely wretched lot, 
Yet ‘bless the hand that byilt their humble 
/ cot. 
There antiquated Maidens all day long 
Turn the same droning wheel, tune the 
game droning song. 
Husbands and Wives of younger days are 
there, [cave ; 
Whose broods increasing, cagse increasing 
Yet Love, by Heaven implanted in the 
breast, 
Soon calms domestic jars and broils to rest. 





* Founded 1641 by Zachary Burton, 
Thomas Briggs, William Briggs, and Ki- 
chafd Searle, and afterwards augmented 
by Joseph Burton (all of the aforesaid 
Founders and Benefactors being Yeomen 
of Surficet), and vested in twelve Trustees 
or Feoffees, for the Benefit of the poor, 
needy, and impotent Persens residing with- 
inthe same, 
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The lisping infant, smiling on its sire, 
Unbends his wrinkled brow, allays his ldek 
of fire: 
Hail, heavenly Love | Man’s soul, beret 
of thee, [sea 
Foams like the ravings of the troubled 
But, by thy magick Jull’d to peaceful sleep, 
Shows the calm surface of tlie glassy nig 
Each tenement is seen in good repair 
The omen ciel’d exclude the Rasa. ¥ 


Dark el white window-frames, 
other nigh, 

Attract the, notice of the passer-by, 

While separate gardens herbs and plants 
supply. 

These houses, gardens, rent-free to the 
poor [more, 

Are given, for life, with many . comforts 

A good estate has crown’d your hounteous 
deed, 

To help the impotent at utmost need. . 

The stock of coals your charity bestows, 

Stern Wiater warms, and melts bis frogs 
and snows. ! 

A coat is yearly to a poor man given, 

What day thy soul, O Burten! flew t 
Heaven. 

Hail, sacred Charity, thy pious farce 
All ills of life can lighten in their course, 
Bless’d be that Power, which bade thy ip- 

fluence prove 
The brightest emblem of redeeming Lore, 
In dark Affliction’s night, when cons 
flow, 
Thy healing balm can ease the Mouser 
When other succour, other help is vain 
Thou point’st, by Faith andHope, to youder 
plain, 
Where throm d inclouds the righteous J jade 
appears, 
Towash away our guilt, and wipe repe Ee 
Briggs, Burton, Searle, farewell! may 
Heaven record 
Your pioug labours, grant a rich reward, 
Through Christ’s most precious blood, 
since that alone 
For sinful Man’s transgressions can atone! 

O Charity divine, our souls inspires 
May ages yet unborn feel thy celestial firer 
And Surfleet ever show thy influence blest, 
Befriend the friendless, succour the dis- 

trest ! 
May future Benefactors still arise, 
To smooth the road through life, axtd guide 
to brighter skies ! 
Sam. Evspaus. 
omninghemeses 


ANNIVERSARY ODE 


On the Death of Cunist, for. Baster 180% 
By Joun Svoviz, Lieut, Royat Navy-. 


S when Isaiah’s sacted page 
Messiah’s matchless Name fit 
bore, 
" Disclosing truth for every age, 4 
O Vight Divine, thy precepts Pony 
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desolation marks the way of War, 
Thy soul-enriching treasures still in- 
- @rease ; 
The’ Discord reigns terrific wide and far, 
Thy ways are ways of pleasantmess and 
ace. 
While boly zeal each bosom fires, 
Admiriug Seraphs raise 
Th’ immortal song that still inspires 
With themes of endless praise : 
forHim who mecvkily bow’d beneath the 
_ Cross, {drest, 
While Natare’s lovely framie in night was 
dad universal shades of darkness gross 
Jo sorrow whelm’d each sympathizing 
breast. 
a choirs their suffering Lord extol, 
celebrate the hour as couatiess ages, 
. voll. 


Now joy pervades each vernal scene, 
“And, lo! through each sequester’d 
grove, 
That Nature clothes in robes of green, 
Reverberates the note of love ; 
While Philomel the joys of Nature sings, 
Far higher themes invite the human 
mind, 
in grateful lays t’ adore the King of kings, 
‘Whose unexampled love for lost man- 
kind 
Transcends the flight of Seraphim 
That wait in his abode ; 
The glorious attribute supreme 
Is only known to Gop. 
Yet emanations from th’ exaustless source 
"Beam through the vast expanse, and 
reach the earth ; 
Citation’s ample fields receiv’d its course, 
“Rid rang in jubilee to hail his birth : 
rh brightness in his-last expiring hour, 
ends the loftiest flight of all created 
“power. 
Proud Science led th’ enquiring mind 
To sear where Constellations shine, 
His. birth-atte nding Star to find, 
» But droop’d in want of power divine. 
Thus deathless Newron sought the second 
cause fday: 
That veil’d in mournful shades the orb of 
Mas! in vain he scann’d fair Nature’s laws ; 
Twas Nature’s God himself withheld 
egch ray ! 
AB, weil might thus her liveliest bloom 
In sympathy retire ; 
“The Light Himself embrac’d the Tomb ! 
The Son of Heaven’s great, Sire 
His regal power and majesty laid down, 
rescue man from depths of sin and 
woe, 
ition infinite! His heavenly crown 
prostrate leaves, and thorns ineu't his 


ders) ; 

Awake! arise, O man! admire, adore, 
jon’s wondrous work with all thy 
powers explore, 
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For lo! in panoply from Heaven, 
Thine eyes shail view th’ Eterna! ‘Son, 
To whose-command ali power is given, 
With giory im his trophies won. 
When high achievements giveu in warlike 
tale {are lost, 
With Time’s vast rolls and mowamicnts 
lo antient Night, within Ublivion’s wéil, 
Like bubbies broke on Ovcean’s bosom 
tost ; 
Then, while Creation’s vast umpehian 
Retires beture his face, 
And leaves a void, shail man be seen 
Teamphant through his grace. 
Tho’ yonder starry frame in sinoke decays, 
Aud sublunary things with man’s abode 
In fire dissolve, the Soul’s immortal rays 
Shall brighten in the fulness of her God. 
Glad she draws near the never-setting Suu 
Of glory ever new and ever unbegua. 


EPISTLE I, 


HORACE, BOOK IL. 
To Macewas. 
(See Vol. LXXV., p..798,) 
yj ITH thee my Muse began, with thee 
will end, 
Mecenas, ever my protecting friend ! 
Tir'd with applause, and privileg’d by 
age, 
In youthiil frolicks why should I engage? 
Age changes our pursnits, Vieanas now, 
His arms hung up, retires, and holds the 
plough ; 
He courts no longer (to obtain the prize) 
The people's favour, and applauding cries ; 
I hear the whispers of a friend, who says, 
Forsake the follies of thy youthful days: 
The ofd horse timely from the car unbind, 
Lest he should tumble dowa, and break his 
wad; 
My rhimes and trifles now no, more delight, 
[ value only what is just and right; 
Stowing within my breast such maxims sage 
As may support me in declining age. 
If thou shouldst ask me who is now my 
guide ? { preside? 
What household god doth on my stores 
In no great master’s path I blindly go, 
But am a socia! guest where tempesis 
blow, 
Now, all alert, I feel impell’d to brave 
The whelming fary of the civil wave ; 
Now as.a centimel I wish to stend 
At Virtue’s gate, and wait her high com- 
mand ; 
To Aristippus now my ear is lent, 
Striving, whate’er befall, to be content. 
Slow moves the day to those who work for 
hire, [cepts tires 
Slow moves the year to youthewhom pre- 
Thus slow and tedious passes on the day 
To me, bewilder’d’in blind Error’s’ way - 
i wish to break the charm, and to pursue 
Those things aloge which are bothjust and 
true); 
Which 
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Which comfort on the poor and rich bestow, 
But, if neglected, bring distress and woe ; 
»Tis wisdom therefore to adopt this plan, 
And strive to be a good and happy man. 
What if thou canst not see with Lynceus’ 


eyes, 
Wilt thou all optic remedies despise ? 
Or if thou canst not be like Glycon stout, 
Wiltthou not strive to keep away the goat ? 
Perfection seems beyond the lot of man, 
But let us get as near it as we can ; 
Does avarice or lust thy breast inflame ? 
These passions foul Philosophy will tame ; 
Does love of fame thy ardent bosom swell ? 
Thrice read in Wisdom’s book, and thou ’It 


be well ; 
The slave to envy, sloth, love, anger, wine, 
To savage vice however he incline, 
If patiently to Wisdom he attend, 
She will his passions cool, his follies mend. 
To fly from Vice is Virtue ; we begin 
To follow Wisdom, when we cease to sin ; 
‘The fear of poverty, the love of wealth, 
Oppress our spirits, and destroy our health! 
See how the eager Merchant dares to brave 
The rocks, the fire, and Ocean’s stormy 
wave ! 
Tho’ rich already, still he covets more, 
And seeks for gold on India’s distant shore, 
But Wisdom tells you, if you would be blest, 
This thirst of gold to banish from your 
breast. 
What Country Wrestler for the village prize 
Would at th’ Olympic games the crown 
despise, 
If without dust or toil, or anxious pain, 
This honourable palm he could obtain ? 
Yo gold yields silver, and to virtue gold, 
The prize of worth :—but now both young 
and old, 
From street to street, with one congent de- 
clare, 
Seek money first, and then seek virtue fair. 
This man has courage, honour, manners, 
wit, [ fit 
But wants the sum prescrib’d to make him 
To rank with Nobles—but the boys will 
sing , 
Tu playful verse, *t is Virtue makesa King. 
A wall of brass defends a conscience pure ; 
Ye who has this may every storm endure ; 
His honest face, not pale with secret sin, 
Discovers peace and purity within. 
Now which is best, the Roscian law, I pray, 
_ Orthe boys’ballad, which they sing at play, 
Which the Camilli and the Curii brave 
Sang, and to virtuous men a kingdom gave? 
Who gives the best advice, the man who 
says 
At any rate a fortune you musé raise, 
In Theatres to gain the foremost seat ; 
Or he who says, the true way to be great 
Is to preserve a free snd noble soul, 
Which fickle Fortune never can controul ? 
Now if the Roman people should enquire, 
Why, mixing with them, I do not ad- 
mire 
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And hate with them ? the answer they may 
take 

Which to the lion sick the fox did make; 

“1 dread these footsteps leading to thy 


den, 
w hile none appear returning back again” 
Thou many-headed monster! how ean [ 
Tell whom to follow, or from whom to fly? 
Some farm the public revenue, some tale 
Old wotnea captive with rich pye and cake; 
Ensnare old men by some high-season 
dish, 
And keep them in their stews, like 
By usury some obtain a great estate, 
But are these constant in their love 
hate ? 
Canthey au object through the day pursue, 
Aad what is done, not covet to uudo ? 
The rich man says, no spot delights me 
more 
Than Baia’s pleasant and enchanting shore; 
At once the workmen fly, and quickly 
make 
Strange alterations in the shore and lake; 
The work half-finish’d, new disgusts arise, 
Remove your tools to Teianum, he cries. 
Perchance he has a fair and breeding wife, 
Then, “‘ how far happier is a single life!” 


If single, then with listlessness distress'd, 


He calls the married man supremely 
bless’d. 

What chain this fickle Proteus can hold, 

From the same mouth who blows both hot 
and cold ? 

Tarn to the Poor—they too excite a laugh; 

They chayge their beds, their barber, and 
their bath. 

If they have not a barge, they take a boat, 

Hir’d for the day, in indolence to float— 

A stupid Barber cuts my hair away, 

A laugh goes round, I scarcely cantell why; 

My handsome coat conceals a ragged shirt, 

My threadbare gown displays a. little 
dirt, 

At this thou smil’st ;-but when my feeble 
mind { wi 

Now seeks, now shuns, and changes like the 

Sometimes is hot, and always is at strife - 

With all the regulated plans of life ; 

Pulls down, builds up, exchanges square 
for round ; (sound, 

Thou think’st me "then *bout solemn things 

And dost not smile—whereas thou.shouldst 
provide [guide, 

Thy friend insane with some controuling 

As thou, my best protector, wouldst sé 
fail 

To be offended at my ill-cut nail. 

To sum the matter up—the man who's 
wise, 

In station next to Jove bids fair to rise; ° 

Rich, honour’d, free, and of superi 

As 1 Fa of kings, he claims. the 


Completely sound, except when now and 
The Bile degrees bina to the ta 
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_ ‘House or Commons, Fed. 6. 

The Speaker, in an elegant speech, com- 
municated to Gen. Fergusson the Thanks 
of that House for his services in Portu- 
gal: to which the galiant General made a 
nitable reply. 

Sir A. Wellesley obtained leave to bring 
in two Bills;; one to enable the Bishops of 
Ireland, and the Commander of the Forces 
in that Country, to frank letters; and the 
other to amend and consolidate the several 
laws relating to the Irish Militia. 

Mr. Whitbread then, at some length, 
made his promised motion respécting the 
Chief Secretaryship for Ireland ; and con- 
cuded by moving, ‘‘That the Office of 
Chief “ecretary for Ireland is an effective 
ofice of the highest responsibility, which 
candot be held by any person absent from 
the Realm; and that the emoluments of 
that office ought not to be enjoyed by any 
person who is rendered unable by his situa- 
tion to perform the duties thereof.” 

Sir A. Wellesley said, that when first he 
Was appointed to the Secretaryship, it was 
with the clear understanding that his ac- 
teptance of that situation should not pre- 
dude him from assuming any subsequent 
military command. Under this impres- 


tion, he had gone to Zealand, and after- 
tans to Portugal; and, in both cases, 
having found the office vacant on his 


return, he had resumed the functions of 
it. But, in both cases, ne had relinquished 
diclaim to a continuance im it upon his 
quitting the country, so that he should 
have had no reason to complain had he 
found it occupied by another. ‘hat it 
¥as pol so, was attributable to the Noble 
Dake at the head of the Goverument in 
Ireland, who had very kindly expressed 
his wish still to avail himself of his (Sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s) services. 


Lord Castlereagh, after some observa- 


tions. moved the previous question; to 
which Mr. Whitbread did not ebject—as 
hisonly object was to prevent the present 
tase from being established as a precedent, 
‘hich he thought the discussion had done, 

The House, having resolved itself into a 
Gmmittee of Ways and Means, came to 
4 rsolution to continue the duty on malt, 
the duty on sugar, the pension duty, and 
W aise the sums of 10,500,000/, and 
1,500,000/ by Exchequer Bills, as the loan 
or the year. "2 

House or Lorps, Feb. 6. 

The Duke of Kent said, that as it had 
em insinuated that he had given his 
Sanction to the charges which were made 

an illustrious relative of his (the 

of York), he begged to disclaim 

im apy way privy to these impu- 
Gxt. Mac, March, 1809, 


tations: he did not believe them; he was 
convinced the illustrious person at the 
head of the Army was incapable of such 
practices as those of which he was accused. 
He could also take upon him to say, that 
the whole of that illustrious person’s Family 
was of the same opinion. 

Lord Grdsvenor made his prorhised mo- 
tion for an inquiry into the State of the 
Nation; and was supported by Lords 
Erskine, Grenville, and Moira; Lords 
Eldon, Liverpool, and Harrowby replied, 
when the motion was negatived without a 
division. During the discussion, the Lord 
Chancellor observed, that “ the law of the 
country was equal to correct and put down 
any licentiousness of the press, whenever 
it should become necessary ; but that any 
further restraints upon the press would 
endanger its liberty.” 


The House of Commons, the same day, 
resolved itself into a Committee for the 
further investigation of the Duke of York's 
conduct. 

Mr. Few, an auctioneer, was first 
exaniined. He stated that he fur- 
nished Mrs, Clarke, in Tavistock-plaee, 
with furniture to the amount of 27/. upon 
her representing herself to be a widow: 
he afterwards sued her for this’bill ; when, 
she pleading her coveiture, he was non- 
suited: that she then sent an execution 
into his house, for her costs in defending 
herself; upon printing, however, these 
circumstances in a,hand-bill, and threat- 
ening to circulate them gmong the trades- 
men of her neighbourhgod, the execution 
was withdrawn ; and ¢pe bill paid. 

Capt. Hurley Sandon gave im evidence, 
that Col. French apd himself were intro- 
duced to Mrs. Clayke by Mr. Cockayne, 
a solicitor, and Mr. Corri, the music- 
master, both of whom represented them- 
selves as her agents: that it was agreed 
that she should receive for her interest in 
procuring them letters of service, 500 
guineas, and 200U/. more in case the levy 
succeeded ; the agreement was made by 
Col. Freneh, and the witness had very 
little conversetion with Mrs. C. on the sub- 
ject; that it was eight or ten weeks before 
they obtained the letters of service; and 
subsequently an advance on the bounty 
from 13 to 19 guineas, was granted ia 
consequence of a regular application to 
the ‘Commander-in-Chief; that, on Col. 
French's quitting town for Ireland, he 
commissioned bim to advance about 5 or | 
600/. to Mrs. C. out of their joint stock ; 
and he also gave Mr. Corri, for his agency, 
a bill for 2004: That Col. French was ne- 
ver worth 500/. in the world, and conse- 
qnently believes that he could never offer 

a luan 
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a loan of 5,000/. to any one: That he 
called once, in company with Col. French, 
upon the Duke of York, to thank him for 
their appointment to the levy; but saw 
Mrs. C. fifty times after the levy was put 
in progress. In answer to the questions 
of various Members, the witness said that 
the application was regularly made, and 
that the matter passed regularly tarough 
the office: that though he was of opinion 
that Mrs. Clarke bad no infiuence (from 
the ‘length of the time of obtaining the 
letter of service after they applied), yet 
he was induced to pay her money in com- 
pliance with the desire of Col. French, 
who wished to try the experiment: He did 
not think their request would have been 
refused; but merely applied to Mrs. C. 
to facilitate the business. That Mrs. C. 
desired particularly that the business 
should be kept secret, amd had never told 
him she had informed the Duke of York 
of the circumstances: on the contrary, 
wished it kept from, him and all the world. 

Mr. Corri, on his examination, con- 
firmed the statement of the preceding 
witness.——He had been applied to by 
several persons for places: he men- 
tioned their names to Mrs. Clarke, 
and heard ne more of them. “She always 
enjoined him to secrecy respecting the 
above levy; and had some time since 
desired him to burn several: letters con- 
nected with the subject, of the contents of 
which he did not profess to have any re- 
collection. The 200/. he had received 
from Capt. Sandon, he gave to Mr. Cock- 
ayne, as thinking he was better entitled to 
it than himself. 

Mr. Dowler, who is in the Commissariat 
Department, stated that he had kuown 
Mrs. Clarke eight or nine years ; had seen 
both Col. French and Capt. Sandon at 
her house in Gloucester-place, and had, 
at her desire, spoken to them on the 
subject of the levy. That when he re- 
monstrated with Mrs. C, onthe impropriety 
of and danger of interfering in such busi- 
ness, she answered that the Duke was so 
distressed for money, that she was averse 
to ask bim for any, and knew of no other 
means than this to defray the expences of 
her establishment; she subsequently 
offered the witaess the place which he at 
present holds for 1000 guineas, which, 
with the consent of his futher, who had 
retired from business, he accepted. is 
salary was 15s. per day, and he attended 
the army to Portugal. Since his appoint- 
ment, he had advaneed ber various sums, 
which he expected to be repaid: He had 
every reason to believe that bis appoint- 
ment had been obtained solely through 
her interest; and she had told him that 
the Duke of York was privy to these 
transactions. 

Mr. Grant, Solicitor te Col. French, 


deposed that he had heard the latter 

that Mrs. Clarke had received 1,700/. on 
the levy account, and that she was the 
only gainer by that transaction. Col, 
French had also applied to him to raise g 


sum of 30001. for the Duke of. York,’ 


but he took no immediate steps in com 
sequence. 
Mrs. Clarke, being first examined as to 
Col, French’s levy, stated that she re 
members receiving one sum of 500 guile 
neas, in bank-notes, on that account, 
either from Col. French or Capt. Sandon, 
and which she paid to Burney, the jew- 
eller, for a service of plate; his 
Highness told her he had paid the 
der with a bill. 
sums on the same account, but canneé 
now recollect the amount. Col. French 
subsequently wrote her several notes, t 
procure some alteration in the levy: these 
notes she presented to his Royal Highness; 
who complied with the request contained 
therein. That she remembers perf 
well communicating to the Duke the offer 
of Col. F. to negotiate a loan of 50001. on 
condition that the Duke’s imfluence was 
exerted in’ procuring the arrears due by 
Government paid to him. That she had 
been under the protection of the Duke of 
York since the years 1802 or 1803; but 
her establishment in Gloucester-place did 
not commence till 1804; it consisted of 
two carriages, eight herses, nine men ser‘ 
vants, &c.; to defray the expences of 
which the Duke allowed her 2000/, per 
annum, to be paid monthly. That she 
had a smali establishment also at Wey- 
bridge: the house belonged to his Roya 
Highness. That the sums she received 
from the Duke were barely adequate 
pay her servants their wages and liveries; 
and when she informed him of it, he replied 
that if she were clever, she would not ask 
hia for money: That the applications for 
her interest in military promotions wer 
very numerous; she mentioned them to 
his Royal Highness, who told her which 
were likely to be suécessfnl. At one pe- 
riod she had a list of applicants, 


procured either by Capt. Sandon or Mr. 


Donovan, which she gave to his 
Highness, who said that he would procure 
the appointments by degrees; she stat 
to him at the same time the sums whid 
she should receive for ber interest in pf 
curing them: that the appointment of Mr. 
Dowler to the Commissariat was 

the interest of the Duke of York, 
knew that she was to receive 1000/. for it: 
‘That two applications were made throug? 
the medium of Mr. Donovan, for promo 
tions in the Chureii—one for a Deanery 





She received several other. 
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deqeainted with the extent of her esta- 
as he visited her every day ; 

sotie meidental debts which she had 

} but, at the time of separation; 

jad not made any advances of cash for 
@iree months, and, in consequence, left 
# ‘ifivolved more than 2000/. in debt. 
4 resided in Gloucester-place about 


Os Taylor stated herself to be a rela- 
tive of Mrs. C. by marriage, and to have 
resided with her at various times, particu- 
while under the tion of the 
of York at Gloucester-place. Re- 
jnembered a conversation between Mrs. C. 
an his Royal Highness relative to Col. 
’s levy. In answer to a question 
Mrs. C. the Duke teplied, “ I am 
worried with Col. French’s levy; but how, 
Darling, does he behave towards you?” 
Mrs. C. answered, “ but indifferently— 
very middling.” To which his Royal 
said, “‘ Then Col. French had 
better take care of himself, or he will ruin 
himself and his levy too.” 

Mr. Donovan was then examined. He 
acknowledged that he had, at the request 
of Mrs. C. endeavoured to procure a 
Writership to India for Mr. O‘Hara, for 
which she was to receive 3500/. and he 
would have received a compliment of 
950/. for himseif.- The negotiation was, 
however, broken off in consequence of 
disa about raising the 

He acknowledged having applied 


‘some 
moncy. 
also for the Deanery of Salisbury, for 


Which Mrs. C. was to receive 3000/. The 
Dake of Portland, with whom he believed 
the had great influence, had not much in- 
terest in Church Preferments, and the ap- 
ion was in consequence unsuccessful. 
Witness had served in the King’s 
Rangers and the Veteran Battalion; had 
‘been wounded in the service ; and, though 
instrumental in negotiating fora few places, 
Was not in the habit of trafficking for them. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave no- 
fice, that, in consequence of what had 
passed during the course of the present 
titting, he ‘should move for leave to bring 
‘8 bill to make it a misdemeanour to ad- 
‘YVertise the sale of places under Govern- 
‘ment, or of places in the patronage of the 
India Company, 
i progress of the Enquiry was mate- 
ly interrupted by a letter having been 
Written to Mrs. Clarke by a Mr. W. Wil- 
Hams, requesting of that lady to proceed 
io farther in ber evidence, but to abandon 
‘the Country with her children ; and, on 
‘ber compliance, eogaging that a very"am- 
allowance should be made her by the 
Dike of York. On this letter being read 
"im the Committee, Mr. Williams was taken 
‘hhito custoily by the Serjeant at Arms; and, 
ing examined at the Bar, declared that 
‘the offer he nad made in the letter was 


spontaneous, and by no means authorized 
by the Duke’s friends or .7y It was 
subsequently proved that Mr. Williams 
was subject to mental dera and 
as such he was immediately discharged out 
of custody.] 


Feb, 10. 

On thé motion of Mr. Smith, a Select 
Committee was appointed, to enquire into 
the existence of any corrupt practices with 
regard to the appomtment of Writerships 
and Cadetships to the East Indies. 

Mr. Grant stated, that this motion met 
with the hearty concurrence of the Court 
of Directors, 

The House resolved itself into a Cotn- 
mittee, to investigate the Charges against 
the Duke of York. 

Mr. Wardle delivered five of Mrs. 
Clarke’s letters, which had been several 
times mentioned to the Committee. They 
were read, and proved to be from Mr. Do- 
novan, respecting promotions both in the 
Army and the Churoh, and contained of- 
fers of specific surhs for Mrs. C.’s interest 
in procuring them, 

Pierce (butler to Mrs. Clarke) being ex- 
amined, remembered having himself, one 
hight, been sent out to procure change for 
a bill, which he gave to Mrs. Clarke, who 
looked it over, and said it was all right, 
The Duke of York was present, both when 
he was sent out, and when he returned. 

The Marquis of Titchfield explained the 
conduct of the Duke of Portland, respect- 
ing Mr. Beasley's application for the 
Deanery of Salisbury. This gentleman 
grounded his claiva on having written se- 
veral pamphlets in defence of the Minis- 
try. His Grace, however, not only de- 
sired that he might be never admitted to 
Burlington House ; but wrote to the Bishop 
of London om the subject, and inclosed 
Mr. Beasley's very improper letter in it. 

Mr. Donovan was examined. He stated, 
that Major Shaw obtained an appointment 
at the Cape of Geod Hope through the in- 
terest of Mrs. Huffingdon, in Villiers- 
street, who had been introduced to Mrs. 
C. by Captain Sandon. The witness re- 
ceived 25/, each for a variety of promo- 
tions which he negotiated; that Mrs. C, 
told hira, that if the Duke did not pay her 
debts, and settle an annuity on her, she 
would expose him—that he would then be 
deprived of his military command, retire 
to Oatlands, and commit suicide; that 
she requested his assistance in arranging 
and publishing her papers, for which Sir 
Francis Burdett had offered her 4000/, 

Capt. Dodd, the witness also stated, had 
applied for these papers. 

“Mrs. Clarke was again examined; and 
most pointedly dénied the latter part of 
Mr. Donovan's testimony. She declared 
that she had never represented to any one 

that 
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that she possessed th least influence ei- 
ther with the Duke of Portland or the Lord 
Chancellor; aud ridiculed what had been 
said as to her fears lest her intrigues in 
procuyjng military promotions should come 
fo the ears of the Duke of York. 


Feb, 13, 

The House resolved itself jnto a Com- 
mittee for the further investigation of the 
Charges against the Duke of York. 

Mr. Maltby, Solicitor, stated that he 
was introduced ‘to the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Clarke, in July or August 1806, by 
Mr. Russel Manners, who had married his 
wife’s sister. This latter Gentleman, as 
son to Gen. Manners, had a regimental 
account to settle, which it was necessary 
should be inspected by a Board of General 
Officers. The witness bad an assignment 
of this account from him for a debt of 
1100/.; and, as he was anxious to have 
the account passed jn order to receive his 
money, he kept up a communication with 
Mrs. C. conceiving that her interest might 
expedite the settlement, ‘The witness also 
acknowledged that he’ had once made two 
other applications to Mrs. C. in conse- 
quence of her representing herself as pos- 
sessing interest with the Duke of York } 
the one was for a Paymastership, and'the 
other for an Assistant Commissary’s situ- 
ation: the money for both appointments 
was ledged at the banker's; but neither 
had been obtained. He had also becu en- 
gaged with Donovan in negotiating India 
appointments. 

Mrs. Clarke being called, delivered. Mr. 
Maltby’s letters to the Committee, relating 
to the above transactions, as well as ‘two 
from the Duke of York. She stated, that 
as Gen. Clavering had denied ever having 
any communication with her on military 
subjects, and had contradicted her testi- 
mony, she was desirous of establishing its 
truth. She, on knowing that Col, Claver- 
ing was distressed, had prevailed on the 
Duke of York to give him a district, and 
make him a Brigadier-general. ‘Thé wit- 
ness then proved the hand-writing of the 
Duke in the inside of the letters; the su- 
perscriptions were in a fictitious hand. 

“To George Farguhar, to be left at the 

: Post-office, Worthing, 

. Weymouth, Aug. 4, 1805. 

“*My Beloved, How can I sufficiently 
express to iny sweet Darling Life the delight 
her pretty pretty letter gave me? Mil- 
lions and millions of thanks fer thinking of 
me, My heart is full of your affection, 
and on it my whole happiness depends, 1 
am quite hurt my Life did not go to Lewes 
faeces. “T was kind of her to think of me ; 
but I trust she knows me todo well not to 
be convinced that I could not bear the idea 
Of the great sacrifice which I am too sen- 
tible she has made to me, Yes! my 


Angel cannot expect to hear from me from 
bence. There are few here thot I know, 
except Lord Chestertield’s family.—I went 
to the play last night: it went off better 
than the night before. I have seen Dr, 
O‘Meara, who wishes to preach before 
Royalty; and I must see what I can do 
for him, What a time. it appears since [ 
parted from my Darling !—Believe me 
ever yours, and yours alone, 

* Dearest, Dearest, Dearest Love!” 


“« Sandgate, Aug. 24, 1805, 
“ How can I express my assurances to 
my best Beloved, for her dear delightful 
letter. _Every day but convinces me more 
and more how I depend for happiness upen 
her affections. Qh! my Angel, with what 
impatience do I long for the day after ta. 
mvrrow, when I shall have the unspeak- 
able felicity of clasping you in my arms, 
Clavering is mistaken, my Dearest, in 
thinking that there are new regiments to 
be raised; they are only second battalions, 
and therefore there is no use in his apply. 
ing. Ten thousand thanks for the hand. 
kerchiefs you’sent—ten thousand blessings 
on the hand that made them. The day 
before yesterday I inspected the coast from 
Dover to Folksione, and had a view of the 
French camp. Yesterday I reviewed the 
l4th regiment of Dragoons (they were in 
the highest order), and six regiments of 
Militia. ‘To-morrow 1 set off for Bray- 
borne Lees; and then for the pleasure of 
seeing my Dearest, Dearest Love!” 


Mr. Dogherty, one of Mr. Birkitt's exe- 
cators, proved that a service of plate, va 
lued at 500/. had been delivered to Mrs, 
Clarke at Gloucester-place, for which she 
paid 500/. in ready money, and the rest in 
bills drawn On the Commander in Chief, 
which he had subsequently settled. 

Mrs. Flovenden, widow of an officer in 
the army, testified, that on learning Mrs. 
Clarke had influence with the Duke of 
York in obtaining promotions, she had 
made an application to her to be employed 
as agent. Col, Shaw was first introduced 
to Mrs. C, through the medium of the wit- 
ness; but was unsuccessful. She believes 
that he afterwards applied to Mr. Dong- 
van to effect his object. She received a 
variety of letters from Mrs. C. on this and 
other subjects, but had invariably returned 
them to her on the interview following their 
receipt. i 

Mrs, Clarke was re-examined. She 
stated, with much precision, that Major 
Shaw’s first application was for a Lieute- 
nant-coloneley, for which, she was to re- 
ceive 1000/, She spoke to the Commander 
in Chief on the subject; but he had al- 
ready appointed him to a situation in the 
Isle of Man, where his father was Deputy- 
Governor, She afterwards obtained 
him the appointment of Deputy-Barracky 

; Master- 
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‘Master-General of the Cape of Good 
Hope, for which he was to pay her 
1000/.: she, however, received only 
500/.; and, on complaining to his Royal 
Highness, he warned her to be more care- 
‘fal, and not to suffer herself to be duped 
egain; adding, that he would put Major 
‘Shaw on half-pay. Major Shaw sent her 
several letters in consequence, camplain- 
ing of being put upon half-pay, but she 
id no attention to them. The witness 
resided at Hampstead, in the house of Mr. 
Nicholls, in the years 1807 and 1808 ; 
never represented herself as a widow, ex- 
cept at the Court Martial of Capt. Thomp- 
son ;- never passed under the name of Dow- 
, or seriously said she was married to 
a acknowledged having seen Mr. Dow- 
ler four or five times, and particularly on 
the night of his arrival in town from Portu- 
, when she visited him at his Hotel in 
St. Martin’s-lane, and remained during the 
night. The witness remembers haviug in 
her service, as footman, a young man 
named Samuel Carter: he lived with her 
gbout 12 months, and was ia the habit of 
attending upon her when in company with 
the Duke. She at length obtained for him 
_ a commission in the 16th Foot, by apply- 
ing to the Duke, who conversed with him 
oa the occasion; and he is now a Staff 
Officer in the West Indies, Carter was 
recommended to her by Capt. Sutton; and 
he was indebted to her alone for his com- 
mission, though it may be otherwise re- 
presented in the War Office. 


Feb. 14. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee, to pursue-the further investigation 
gfthe Duke of York’s conduct. 

Mr. Shawe, father of Col, Shawe, stated, 

that, after his son’s appointment to be As- 
sistant Barrack-Master tothe Cape of Good 
Hope, he received a letter from him, con- 
taining a request to pay Mrs, Clarke 300/. 
for the inclination she had manifested to 
gerve him, though he believed his present 
appointment had been obtained by the so- 
licitation of his friend Sir H. Burrard. Mrs. 
C. had previously received 200/. Col. Shaw 
had been in the army 23 years. 
* Col. Gordon, in his examination, stated 
the regulations of the army with regpect to 
promotions, &c.; the object of which was 
to shew, that, in the appointments said to 
ave been obtamed through the influence 
of Mrs, C. there we.e no infringements of 
the Army regulations, and that they had 
been obtained in consequence of recom- 
mendations from General Officers. 

Mr. Nicholls, a baker at Hampstead, 
et Mrs. C. came to reside in his house 

October 1807, when she represented 
herself as a widow. After remaining there 
time, she quitted; and when she 

game the second time, mentioned that she 
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wa married to Mr. Dowler, but was 
obliged to keep it secret lest it should 
come to the ears of the Duke of York, who 
would send her husband on foreign service. 
The witness delivered to the Committee 
some letters and papers of Mrs. C, re- 
specting the present investigation. 

Mr. Reid, of Slaughter’s Coffee-house, 
stated that a lady visited Mr. Dowler on 
the first night of his arrival in town from 
Portugal—she passed as his wife. 


February 15. 

On the investigation of the charges 
against the Duke of York being resumed, 
a Member observed, that the examination 
of a former ‘night clearly shewed that 
the expences of the establishment in 
Gloucester-place must have been known 
to the Dnke of York; and that there were 
no apparent means of defraying them but 
by improper conduct on the part of Mrs, 
Clarke: He thought it would have the 
effect of removing a very unfavourable 
impression that had been made on the 
public mind, if any individual in the com- 
fidence of his Royal Highness would rise 
and explain that circumstance, -To this 
Observation no answer was made.—Mr. 
Wardle then produced the letters of Sa- 
muel Carter, Gen, Clavering, Baroness 
Nollekens, aiid Mr. H. Elderton, to Mrs. 
Clarke; the contents of which tended to 
shew that the writers entertained a very 
high opmion of that lady’s interest in pro- 
curing appointments, and were grateful to 
her for the successful efforts she had made 
toserve them. The letters of Mr. Elder- 
ton acknowledge having been appoiuted 
to the Paymastership of a regiment through 
her interest with the Duke, tc whom ar 
inclosure is addressed, expressive, of the 
writer's gratirede, 

Mrs. Favourite, waiting-maid to Mrs. 
C. was next examined: her.testimony went 
no further than to confirm the extent of 
that Lady’s establishment ia Gloucester- 
place, as also the resideuce of Samuel Car- 
ter there in a menial capacity. 

Mr. Greenwood and Gen. Hochfort were 
also examined: the evidence of the for- 
mer coutained nothing of interest; and 
that of whe latter tended to establish the 
belief that Samuel Carter was the natural 
son of Capt. Sutton, and had received an 
education suitable to the rank to which he 
was promoted. 


Februgry 16. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee for the investigation of the charg-s 
agninst the Duke of York.—Mr. Duff, 
the solicitor, having presented the papers 
of Mr. Kennett, a bankrupt, the case 
was gone into. The particulars were 
shortly these: Mr. Kennett, who had heen 
an upholsterer in Bond-street, aiter his 

first 
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first bankruptcy, had written to Lieut.-col. 
‘Taylor and Mr, Adam, that he could raise 
a loan of 70,000/. for the service of the 
Duke of York, on his personal security. 
Some letters; in consequence, passed 
between the parties, when Kennett re- 
quested as a favour that the Duke would 
. exert his influence in procuring him the 
situation of Assistant Commissary, or 
Vendue Master at Surinam. Much in- 
terest was employed for this purpose with 
Mr. Pitt and others by his Royal High- 
ness; but, as those places had been pre- 
viously promised, the applications were 
unsuccessful. Subsequently; it appearing 
« that Kennett was unable to fulfil his pro- 
mise of raising the loan, the negotiations 
were broken off, he had since become a 
bankrtipt, and stood in the pillory for 
attempting to defraud bis creditors. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
make known to the House, that when 
Capt. Sandon was called to the Bar, he 
was desired to inform them of all he knew 
on the subject, which he had done with 
this exception—he had suppressed the fact, 
that, when Capt. Tonyn had pressed him 
for a return of his 500 guineas, he ac- 

-quainted Mrs. Clarke with the circum- 
stance, who told him to go back to Capt. 
Tonyn with a note, purporting to be writ- 

- ten by the Duke of York, in these words: 
** | have received your note, and Tonyn’s 
business shal! remain as it is.” This note 
was shewn to Capt. Tonyn, in order to con- 
vince him that Mrs. C. and Sandon pos- 

d the infl é they pretended to, and 
that the promotion would remain as it was, 
unless he suffered the money to remain to 
purchase their exertion. Another note, 
also purporting to be written by his Royal 
Highness, was sent on the day when Major 
‘Tonyn was gazetted, in these words—‘ To- 

‘nyn will be gazetted to-night.” When 
makinag this disclostire to Col. Hamilton, 
who is also in the Waggon Train, Sandon 
said that he would destroy this paper; on 
which Col. H. persuaded him otherwise. 
These circumstances having been made 
known to-himself and Mr. Adam, they 
waited on his Royal Highness; wlio, on 
being told of the circumstance, expressed 
himself convinced that the note must be a 
forgery, and wished extremely that the 
matter should be thoroxghly examined 





into. _As for the note respecting the ga- 
zetting, his Royal Highness couid not po. 
sitively say it might not be his, as he 
would have written such an answer to any 
letter making an enquiry on thé subject, 
The next day (Sunday) Col. Hamilton 
saw Captain Sandon, who said to him, 


. “ You will be very angry with me; for, 


since you saw the, I have destroyed the 
note.” “Good God! exclaimed Col. H. 
you have not surely done any thing s 
rash.’ “It was not of so much conse. 
querice (returned Capt. Sandon) ; and, be. 
sides, they have forgot it.” He had thus 
submitted to the House all he knew of 
this important affair. The destruction of 
the note rested on Captain Sandon’s word, 
If it was still in existetice, and could be 
proved a forgety, it would shew how 

ple had beeti imposed upon by Kir. 
Clarke and her agents; while, on the 
other hand, if proved to be the hand. 
writing of the Duke of York, it would be 
necessary to call on his Royal Highness 
to explain how it happened. 

Capt. Sandon being called to the bar, 
atid desired to say whether he had not ip 
his former evidence suppressed any thing 
material, declared he had not. Being stil] 
further pressed on the Subject, he acknow- 
ledged that he had received the two letters 
alluded to from Mrs. Clarke, and made 
the use of them already stated. The wit- 
ness being then questioned as to his having 
actually destroyed the letters, so grossly 
prevaricated in his testimony, that he was 
ordered to withdraw, and a motion made 
to commit him inte the custody of the Ser- 
geant at Arms; which was accordingly 
done. He was, at his own request, after- 
wards brought before the House; and ac- 
knowledged that the note in question was 
neither lost nor destroyed; it lay at his 
chambers; and he thought, were he per- 
mitted to go thither, he could easily lay 
his hards on it: he did not know by whom 
it was written. Afler some delay, the now 
was produced; and, being shewn to Mrs. 
Clarke, she declared it to be the hasd- 
writing of his Royal Highness. 

Co!. Gordon was called for, to prove the 
hand-writing of the Duke of York; but, 
not being present, the further exathina- 
tion was postponed. 

( To be continued.) 





INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Admiralty-office, Feb. 21. This Gazette 
contains a copy of a letter from Captain 
Newcombe, of the Beagle sloop, annovin- 
cing the capture of La Fortune French 
privateer, of 14 guns and 58 men, com- 
roanded by Capt. Tacker. The prize was 
from Calais, had made no capture, and 
had one man dangerously wounded. 


Admiralty-office, March 4. Letter from 
Capt. Worth, of the Helena, dated at Sea, 
Feb. 28. 

Sin, Before day-light this morning, 4 
suspicious vessel was seen coming 
under the Dodman, and standing for the 
convoy under my protection: the wisd 
being very light, I seut the boats ° 
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her. She proved to be L’Auguste, of St. 
Maloes, armed with two carriage-guns, 
swivels, and 24 men, out six days 
making any captures. She sailed 
incompany with the Speculator Jugger, of 
10 guns, and 70 men; parted from her 
yesterday: the Speculator had that day 
two brigs, which are now in 

I lost no time in dispatching my 
Lieutenant, who was iu charge of a 
fast-sailing brig which I had previously 


captured, after one; and the Master, with . 


a sufficient number of men, iy the pri- 
yateer, after the other. J. A. Worra. 
To Adm. Young, &c. 


Admiralty-office, March 7. Letter from 
Rear-Admira] Stopford, dated Cesar, 
Feb. 27. 

Sin, On the 23d inst. being at anchor to 
the N. W. ofthe Chassiron Light-house, 
With the ships named in the margin *, the 
Amethyst looking out in the N. W. the 
wind being to the Eastward, about ten 
j. m. | observed several rockets in the N. 

. Quarter, which induced me to get 
under sail and stand towards them, At 
eleven observed several strange sail to the 
Eastward, to which I gave chace with the 
ves until daylight next morning, at 

ich time the strange ships were stand- 
ne the Pertuis d’ Antioche, consisting 

eight ‘sail of the line, one of them a 

' three-decker, and two frigates, They 
hoisted French colours, and conceiving 
‘them to’ be the squadron from Brest, I 
immediately detached the Naiad by sig- 
nal to acquaint Admiral Lord Gambier.— 
The Naiad having stood a few miles to the 
N. W. made the signal for three sail ap- 
pearing suspicious ; I immediately chaced 
them with the squadron under mycommand, 
(leaving the Amethyst and Emerald to watch 
the enemy), and I soon discovered them to 
be 3 French frigates, standing in for the 
Sable d’Olome; I was at the same time 
joined by the Amelia and, Doterel.—The 
French frigates having anchored in a 
ana which I thonght. attackable, I 
in with the Cesar, Defiance, Done- 

g2!, and Amelia, and opened our fire in 
passing as near as tbe depth of water 
would permit the Cawsar and Donegal to 
. The fiance being of much less 
ught of water, anchored within half a 
mile of them; in which situation, sojudi- 
fiously chosen by Capt. Hotham, the fire 
of the Defiance and the other ships obliged 
two of the frigates to cut their cables and 
on shore. The ebb tide making, and 

he water falling fast, obliged the Defiance 
to get under gail, and all the ships to 
and out; leaving all the frigages ashore, 
of them heeling much. They have 

«, * C¥8ar, Defiance, Donegal, Emerald, 
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been noticed closely, and from Capt. 
Rodd’s report yesterday afternon, they 
appeared with all their topmasts en deck, 
sails unbent, meinyards rigged for getting 
guns out, and several boats clearing them. 
I fancy they will endeavour to get over 
the Bar into a smali Pier, but I am in- 
formed by the Pilots that it is scarcely 
practicable.—The batteries protecting 
these frigates are strong and numerous. 
The Casar had her bowsprit wounded and 
rigging cut. The Defiance has all her 
masts badly wounded; two men killed, 
and 25 wounded. Donegal, one killed 
and six wounded, The French frigates 
had been out from L’Orient two days; 
and, by Capt. Irby’s report, appear to be 
the Italienne, Calypso, and Furieuse. [, 
am very confident they will never go to 
sea again. My chief object in attacking 
these frigates so near a superior force of 
the enemy was, to endeavour to draw 
them out, and to give our squadron more 
time to assemble ; but in this I was dis- 
appointed. I returned to the Chassiron 
at sun-set, and observed the Enemy an- 
chored in Basque Roads. On the 25th, [ 
was joined by Capt. Beresford in the The- 
seus, with the Triumph, Revenge, Valiant, 
and Indefatigable. I therefore resumed 
the blockade of the Enemy’s ships in 
Basque Roads, and shall continue it till 
further orders. The Enemy’s force con- 
sists of 11 sail of the line, four frigates, 
and the Calcutta. The force under my 
command consists of seven sail of the lire 
and five frigates. R. Srovroarp. 
Extract of « letter from Co. Seymour, of 

H. M.S. Amethyst, to Rear-adm, Stop- 

Jord, daied near Chasstron, Feb, 27, 

Yesterday, the 26th, the whole weighed 
from Basque Roads, and proceeded to the 
Isle d’ Aix anchorage, oue frigate excepted, 
which run aground on the shoals near Isle 
Madame, caijed Les Pallis; and, after 
endeavouring to force her off by press of 
sail, she failed, and unrigged. The Enemy 
are anchored from, to the Southward of 
the Isle of Aix, to the Northward of the 
end of the Boyart, with top-gallant-yards 
across, but notin a line of battle, or ap- 
parent order of defence; and, | conclude, 
gone in from not knowing our force: but, 
seeing our number incrgased, they have a 
third cable bent to the anchor in the main 
chains, and stopped along their side.—No 
movements to-day. 


Admiralty-office, March 11. Letter trans- 
mitted by Vice-adm. Lord Collingwood, in 
a Letter expressive of his Lordship’s admi- 
ratjon at the gallgntry and ability of Lord 
Cochrane in the service it alludes to, to 
the Hon. W. W. Pole, dated on-board the 
Ocean, at Malta, Jan. 26. 

Imperieuse, Bay of Rosas, Dec. 5, 1808. 

My Loap, The fortress of Rosas being 

attacked 
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attacked by an army of Italians in the 
service of France, in pursuance of discre- 
tionary orders that your Lordship had 
given me, to assist the Spaniards where- 
ever it could be done with the most effect, 
I hastened here. The Citadel, on the 22d 
ult. was already half-invested, and the 
Enemy making his approaches towards 
the South-west bastion, which your Lord- 
ship knows was blown down last war by 
the explo ion of a magazme, and tumbled 
into the ditch: a few thin planks and dry 
stones had been put up by the Spanish en- 
gineers, perhaps to hide-the defect. All 
things were in the most deplorable state, 
both without and within; even measures 
for their powder, and saws for their fuses, 
were not to be had—hats and axes Sup- 
plied their place. The Castle of Trinidad, 
situated on an eminence, but commanded 
by heights, was also invested ; three 24~ 
pounders battered in breach, to which a 
fourth was afterwards added ; and, a pas- 
sage through the wall to the lower bomb- 
proof being nearly effected, on the 23d the 
marines of the Fame were withdrawn. I 
went to examine the state of the Castle ; 
and, asthe senior Officer in the Bay had 
not officially altered the orders I received 
from your Lordship, to-give every possi- 
‘+le assistance to the Spaniards, I thought 
this a good opportunity, by occupying a 
post on which the acknowledged safety of 
the Citadel depended, to render them an 
effectual service. The garrison then con- 
sisted of about 80 Spaniards, and were on 
the point, of surrendering ; accordingly I 
threw myself into it, with 50 seamen and 
30 marines of the Imperieuse. The ar- 
rangement mace I need not detail to your 
Lordship. Suffice it to say, that about 
1000 ‘bags, besides barrels and palisa- 
does, supplied the place of walls and 
ditches ; and that the Enemy, who as- 
saulted the Castle on the 50th with a thou- 
sand picked men, were repulsed, with the 
loss of their Commanding Officer, storm- 
ing equipage, and all who had attempted 
to mount the breach. 

{Lord Cochrane continues to observe, 
that, Rosas having surrendered, the fur- 
ther defence of the Castle of Trinidad be- 
came useless and impracticable, and that 
he therefore exploded the magazines, and 
brought off the people. His Lordship 
praises the conduct of Captains Hall and 
Collins, two Spanish Officers ; and of 
Lieut. Johnson, of ‘the Navy; Hoare, of 
the Marines; Mr. Burney, Lodwisk, Stew- 
art, Stovin, and Maryat. Three marines 
were killed on this service ; and four sea- 
men and three marines wounded. The 
Spaniards had two killed,and five wounded. } 
Extract of a Letter from Rear-adm. Stopford, 

dated Cesar, at anchor, March 2. 

The Enemy’s ships remain at Isle d’ Aix. 

On the 28th, -I' closely recennoitered them 


in the Caesar, and only counted ten sail of 
the line, four frigates, and the Calcutta, 
The eleventh ship of the line was obsérved 
on her beam-ends, with all her masts gone, 
and apparently bilged. 
upon the shoal cailed Les Palles, withia 
LIsle @’Aix, and is the same ship men- 
tioned in my letter of the 27th ultimo, 


supposed by Capt. Seymour to have been 


a frigate. From many circumstances, { 
apprehend this ship is the Warsaw, a new 
eighty. There are two’ Rear-admirals’ 
flags and a broad prndant at the main, 


One Rear-adm” al is’ on-board the three.‘ 


decker. The Enemy’s frigates remain at 
the Sables d’Olonne. One of them igs 
abandoned by the crew, and bilged upon 
the beach; another is hauled up close te 
the opening of a small inlet, but grounding 
every tide; andthe third is in the same sj- 
tuation, but not so near the inlet. These 
two last appear to float at high water, but 
are on their beam-ends at low water: a 
Western swell, which has set in, will com. 
pletely destroy them. The loss of a French 
line-of-battle skip is confirmed by the 
Masters of three doggers which came eut 
of the Charente, and’ were boarded in the 
night by our frigates ; but they did not 
know her name.—lI send this account to 
England by the King George cutter, anda 
similar report for the information of Adm, 
Lord Gambier, in the event of the latter 
falling in with his Lordship on her passage, 

Whitehall, March 10. The King has 
been graciously pleased to give and grant 
unto Menry Read, of Muswell-hill in the 
parish of Hornsey, in the county of Mid- 
diesex, and of Round Oak, Englefield 
Cyeen, in the parish of Egham, in the 
county of Surrey, esquire (eldest son and 
heir apparent of John Kead, of Finsbury- 
square in the said county of Middlesex, 
and of Walthamstow in the county of 
Essex, esquire, by Elizabeth his wife, 
only surviving child of Henry Revell, 
formerly of Roand Oak aforesaid, esquire, 
deceased,, and sister and heir of Henry 
Revell, esquire, some time in the Civil 
service of the East India Company on the 
Bengal Establishment ; Joseph Revell, of 
Round Oak, esquire, also in the Civil ser- 
vice/of the East India Company at Ma- 
dras ; and Frances Revell, als of Round 
Oak, spinster, lately deceased), his Royal 
Licence and Authority, that he and his 
issue may take and use the surname of 
Revell only, and also bear the family 
arms of Revell, in compliance with am 
injunction contained in the last Will and 
Testament of his maternal aunt, the said 
Fyances Revell deceased; such arms 
being first duly exemplified according © 
the laws of arms, and recorded in the 
Heralds’ Office: And also to order, that 
his Majesty’s said Concession and Decla 
ration be rogistered in his College of Ant. 


She grounded, 
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Bdnniralty-office, March 14. . Vice-aditt: 


Dou fias transmitted a Letter from 
Capt. Hole, of the Egeria sloop, announ- 
éing the capture, on the 2d inst. off the 
Beaw, of the Danish cuttet Aalborg, of 6 
, and 25 men, bound to Norway, with 
army-clothing. Mr. Steward, of the Lord 
Nelson packet, brought the vessel to close 
action, and assjsted in her capture.—Also 
another, transmitted by Sir J. B. Warren, 
from Capt. R. Wales, of the Ferret siaop, 
dated Oct. 27, stating the capture, after a 
chace of four hours, of La Beeune priva- 
‘teér schooner, mounting one long 9-pound- 
ér, and two carronades, with 38 men, oat 
ten days feom Martinique, and had made 


one capture.—Also from Capt. E. Hawker, 
of the Mélaimpus, dated Jan. 29, announ- 
cing the capture, of the 16th,*in lat. 19, 
50. long. 59. 59. of the French brig Le 
Colibri, Mons. Deslanjfes commander, of 
s'xteen 24-pounder carronades, and 92 
men, three of whoth were killdd, and a ° 
Lieutenant and 11 wounded, in ednse- 
quence of her having the temerity to ro- 
turn the Melampus’s fire when fairly along- 
side. She is quité new, had a cargo of 
flour‘and gunpowder for the relief of St. 
Dothingo, ani had taken and sunk’ two 
English brigs from Newfoundland and Lis- 
bon {the Hannibal and Priscilla of Dart- 
mouth). 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


SPAIN anp PORTUGAL. 

In our last, we abstracted the sub- 
stance of the ‘uirty-rirst BULLETIN; 
we now proceed to lay before our Read- 
tts the principal contents of the 

Tuery-seconp BuLLeTin oF TUR 
Frencu Army or Srain.—The Duke of 
Dalmatia, being arrived before Ferrol, 
caused the place to be invested. Nego-, 
tiations were begun. The Civil Authori- 
ties, and the Military and Naval Officers, 
manifested a disposition to surrender; 
but the people, ferinented by the spies 


“whom the English had left, resisted. On 


the 24th, the Duke of Dalmatia received 
twd messengers; one sent by Adm. Mel- 
garejo, Commander of the Spanish squa- 
dron, and the other, who came across 
the mountains, sent by the Military 
Commanders: these couriers were both 
sent without the knowledge of the peo- 
ple. They stated, that the Authorities 
Were under the yoke of a furious popu- 
late, excited and paid by the agents of 
England, and that 4000 men belonging 
tothe city and its environs were in arms. 
The Duke of Dalinatia had to reselve 

opening the trenches; but, from 
the 24th to the 25th, various movements 
were manifest in the town. The 17th 
regiment of light infantry had repaired 
to Mugardos; the 31st regiment of light 
infantry were at the forts of La Palma 
tod 3t. Martin, and at Lagrana; and, as 
they blockaded the fort St. Phillip, the 
people began to fear the consequences of 
@rassault, and to listen to men of sente. 
On the 26th, three flags of truce, fur 
ished with authority, arrived at the 
‘heatl-quarter:, and signed the surtender 
ofthe place. On the 27th, at seven 
@elock in the morning, the town was 
Peupied by the division Mermet, and by 
*@brigade of dragoons. On the same day 
the garrison was disarmed: the disarm- 
ing also produced 5000 musquets. The 


’ people whe do not belong to Ferro) have 
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been remanded to their villages. The 
men who had stained themselves with 
blood during the insurrection have been 
arrested. Admiral Obregon, whom the 
people had arrested during the insurrec-' 
tien, has been put at the head of the 
arsenal.—There have been found in the 
port three vessele of 112 guns, two of 
84, one of 74, two of G4, three frigates, 
and a considerable number of corvettes, 
brigs, and unarmed vessels; more than 
1500 pieces of cannon of every size, and 
ainmunition of all kitids. It is prebable, 
that but for the precipitate retreat of the 
English, and the affair of the 16th, they 
would have occupied Ferrol, and seized 
this beautiful squadron. The Military 
and Navel Officers have taken the oath 
to King Joseph with the greatest enthy- 
siasm. What they relate of their suf- 
ferings from the lowest classes of the 
people and the English, is incchceivable. 
Order reigns in Gallicia, ahd the aw 
thority of the King is re-established in 
this province, one of the most consider 
able of the Spanish monarehy. 
¢The Carrure or Saracossa, after a 
defence that must immortalize its inha- 
bitants, and its patriotic geheral Pala 
fox, is confirmed by the 
.Tuenty-rairnd BULLETIN or THE ARMY 
oF Spain.—Paris, March 9. The Dike 
of Dalmatia arrived at Tuy on the LOth 
of February. The whole provined is sub+ 
dued. He eollected all hie forves,- in 
order to etoss the Minha on the following 
day. He was to reach Oporto between 
the 15th and 20th, and Lisbon between 
the 20th avd 28th, The English have 
embarked at Lisbon, in order to aban 
dew Portugal. The rage of the Portu- 
guecse was at its pimest beight; and- 
every day eonsiderable and bloody con- 
flicts Detween-the Portuguese and the 
— — In Galli¢ia the Duke 
of a completed the organ’ 
zativu ah tt grovines. Adm. Massaredo 
has 
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has arrived at Ferrol, and has begun to 
revive the labours of that important 
arsenal. Peace is -restored in all the 
peeinees under the command of the 

ke of Istria, which lie between the 
Pyrenees, the sea, Portugal, and the 
chain of mountains which cover Madrid. 
Security follows days of disorder and de- 
solation. Daily deputations repair on all 
sides to the King, at Madrid. Re-orga- 
nization and public spirit are quickly 
springing up under the new Administra- 
tion. The Duke of Belluno has marched 
to Badajos; he has restored to peace, 
and disarmed, the whole of Lower Es- 
tramadura,—Saragossa has surrendered : 
the calamities which have befallen this 
unhappy town, are a terrifying example 
to the people. Saragossa was the centre 
of the insurrection of Spain. 

{Here follows a history of the different 


actions that took place in the neighbour-. 


hood of Saragossa, from the middle of 
November till the 25th of January, for 
which we have no room. The Bulletin 
proceeds as follows}: 

On the 26th the town was seriously 
attacked,, and the batteries were un- 
,masked, and at noon on the 27th, the 
breaeh was practicable in several places; 
the troops were lodged in the monastery 
of San-in-Gracia. The division of Grand- 
jean entered some thirty houses. The 
Colonel Caloiski and the soldiers of the 
Weixel, distinguished themselves. At 
the same moment the General of Divi- 
sion Morlat, in an attack upon the left 
wing, made himself master of the whole 
fore-ground of the encmy’s defence. 
Capt. Gettemar, at the head of the pio- 
neers, and 36 grenadiers, of the 44th 
regiment, had, with a rare intrepidity, 
ascentied the breach. M. Babieski, an 
Officer of the Voltigeurs of the Weixel, 
@ young man 17 years of age, and co- 
wered with seven wounds, was the first 
-who appeared on the breach, ‘The Chief" 
of Battalion, Lejeune, Aid-de-Camp to 
the Prince of Neufchatel, distinguished 
himself, and received two slight wounds 
—The Chief of Battalion, Haxo, is also 
slightly wounded, and likewise distin- 
guished himself.—On the 30th, the 
monasteries of the Monique and the Greek 
Augustines were occupied. Sixty houses 
were by undermining. The 
miners ofthe 14th regiment distinguished 
themselves. On the Ist of February, 
Gen. Lacoste received a ball, and died 
in the field of honour. He was a brave 
and distinguished Officer. He has been 
lame salty hd — whole army, eames 
especi Emperor. . Col. Regniat 

succeeded him in. the prenen-vaey gwd 
and .in the 


-engineers, management of 
the pataes The Enemy defended ¢very 
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_ these events, terror was spread through 








{ March, . 


house; three attacks were made by mines, 
and every day several houses were blowg 
up, and afforded the troops an opportu. 
nity of stationing themselves in. other 
houses. —Thus we proceeded to the Cassy 
(a great street in Saragossa), where we 
made ourselves masters of the buildings 
of the Public School and University, 
The Enemy endeavoured to oppose mi- 
ners to miners; but less used to this sort 
of operation, their miners were every 
discovered and suffocated. This mode of 
besieging rendered its progress-slow, but 
sure, and less destructive to the army, 
While three companies of miners, and 
eight companies of sappers, carried og 
this subterraneous war, the consequences 
of which were so dreadful, the fire on 
the town was kept up by mortars. Ten 
days after the attack had begun, the 
surrender of the town was anticipated, |’ 
The army had possessed itself of one 
third of the houses, and fortified itself 
in them. The Church, which contained 
the image of our of Pilar, which 

so many miracles ‘ad promised tod 

the town, was battered down by bombs, 
and no longer habitable. The Duke of 
Montebello deemed it necessary to take 
possession of the left bank of the river, 
in order that his fire might reach the 
middle of the town. The General of Di- 
vision, Gazan, made himself master of 
the bridge by a sudden and imperious 
attack, on the morning of the 17th (Fe 
bruary). A, battery of 50 pieces was 
played off at three o'clock in the after’ 
noon. A battalion of the 26th regiment 
attacked and took possession of a 
large monastery, the walls of which were 
of brick, and from three to four feet’ 
thick. Gen. Gazan then repaired with 
rapidity to the bridge, over which the 
insurgents made their retreat to the 
town: he killed a vast number, made 
4000 prisoners, amongst whom were 2 
Generals, 12 Colonels, 19 Lieutenant- 
colonéls, and 230 Officers. He took 30 
pieces of artillery. Nearly all the troops 
of the line in the town had beset this im 
portant which had been threatened 
since the 10th.’ At the same moment 
the Duke of Abrantes entered the Casso 
through several covered ways; and, by 
means of two small mines, blew up the 
extensive buildings of the Schaals. After 
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out'the town. The Junta, in order @ 









procure delay, and obtain time to abate : 
the terror of the inhabitants, sought* hip 
parley; but their@ad faith was knowmy herd 
and this artifice was useless, ‘Thirty thelr 
other houses were possessed by under 

mining or by mines. At length,’ on the wapes 
@ist of February, the whole town wat” inka 


possessed by our troops: 15,000 — 
5 
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$809.) French Account of the Capture of Satagossa. 


2000 cavalry laid down their arms at. 
gate of Portilla, and 40 flags and 150 
eves of cannon were delivered up. The 
lost 29,000 men during the 
13,000 were found in the hospi- 
4 died daily. The Duke of Mon- 
febello would allow no capitulation to 
town of Saragossa. He only pub- 
the following provisions : The gar- 
rison shall, at nown, on the 2ist, lay 
down their arms at the gate of pestitie, 
where they shall remain prisoners © 
war. Those of the troops of the line, 
who are willing to take the oath to King 
Joseph, may be allowed to enter into his 
. In case this entrance shall not 
be permitted by the Minister of War to 
the King of Spain, they shall be prison- 
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ers of war, and sent to France, The 
worship of God shall be reverenced. All- 


meanness. He was never seen where 
there was any danger *. The Count de 
Fuentes, Grandee of Spain, who had beetr 
arrésted by the insurgents two month 





* No event of equal importance with the fall of Saragossa has occurred since the 
éommencement of the Spanish War; for, though the Despot may boast of his suc- 
cesses at Tudela, at Burgos, and at Madrid, Saragossa is, probably, the only place 
where he has triumphed over the Spaniards, in any important degree, without the 
tid ef treachery: so that, if we must express our regret at the fatal termination of 
the siege, it is mingled with admiration of the valour which has protracted this me- 
lancholy event for the space of three months. Saragossa appears, indeed, even after 
the fortifications were taken, to have been wrung from the hands of its defenders; 
house by house. . The town was invested on the 27th of November; a lodgment was 
in it on the 27th of January; and it was not finally captured till the 21st of 

y. Atone time the Enemy obtained possession of 40 houses, at another of 

; and, if any thing can afford a proof of the untameable resolution of the Spa- 

it is their endeavouring to repel the attacks of their assailants even by the 
al and dreadful operations of mining and counter-mining. The Siege of Sara- 

ssa will add a splendid occurrence to the page of History; and, when it shall be 
Gjiceea in faithful colours, will excite the wonder and kindle the enthusiasin of ge- 
fierations yet to come, ‘The present narrative of the French is as disgusting by its 
» as the act it describes is odious by its villainy. Gen. Palafox is repre- 

sented as “the object of his own people’s contempt—one who was never seen where 
there was any danger.” Of the Spaniards, it is said (in a part which we have omitted 
for want of room), ‘that “they would not have withstood three French regiments in 
the field.’ Now, if these allegations were as true as they are false, what would 
they prove, but the double disgrace of the besiegers, who were thus baffled, for 
months, by an undisciplined rabble headed by a coward? Or, if Palafox was invi- 
ible,-pray who directed the operations of the besieged? We learn, that the 
French force with which they had to contend consisted of TWO ARMIES, commanded 
three Dukes, those of Cornegliano, Abrantes, and Montebello. To whom were 

, if not to Palafox? It is clear, that the Saragossans have at last been 
@erwhelmed by numbers; and, while we lament their fate, we know not how to 
heap sufficient terms of execration upon that baseness of heart in their conqueror, 
who, while he has thus driven them from thcir country and their hopes, would at 
the same time rob them of their only remaining inheritance, namely, their glory. 
her tyrants have been known to respect virtue and patriotism, whoever were 
s; but this man hates and blackens those high qualities, because he 

5 that he has nothing kindred to them jp his own nature, He loves no country— 
Wehas none. The world is the scene of ‘his deyastations; but the attachments of 

me and hearth, and “ wife and children dear,” he knows not. He is as » md 

of place and persons, as he is of night and wroug; and the only a: de- 

ity and rectitude with him are, submission or hostility to his will, Therefore 

the people of Saragossa, who have died for their independence, are a base 

x is a coward; and Morla, and others, who have treacherously sold 

their Country, are good and estimable characters, But, whatever his other suc- 

cesses ma a! he has here undertaken more than he can accomplish, He may 

rt world, but he cannot subvert the boundaries of right and wrong—of 

infamy and honour, Morla will for ever remain, in spite of him, a traitor and a 

Villain ; and Palafox a hefo and a patriot.—Peace to his manes! for the brave man 
‘is since dead, 
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ago on his estates, was found in 4 dun- 
of €ight feet squire, and released ; 

0 idea can be formed of the miseries he 
Had Uindetgone. ; - 

_ The accounts from the Marquis of Ro- 
mana aré, we understand, down to the 
3@ March; at whith ‘period a strong 

of his army had re-entered Gallicia, 

a ‘erin andthe ‘mountains of Orense, 
hd ‘seized @ Sarge quantity of artillery 
atid stores belonging to Stylt’s army, 
néar Peubla ‘de Tribes, ‘after defeating 
#8 esvort ‘On the banks of the Navea, 
hich; owing to the breaking of the 

ge,- they Riad been unahte fo pass. 

A fresh irsétruction, we hear, has 
brokén ont in the North-Wést of Spain. 
The accounts are—* That the Lue ger 
bad, about the 4th inst. collected in 
great nuinbers in the ‘neihbourhood “of 
Vigo, Pontevedra, and Villagrave, and 
engaged with success the French troops. 
‘ Some of the letters from the northern 
¢oast of Spain state, that the entire 
French foree in Gallieia, from the defiles 
of Villafranéa to Cape Ortegal, 2nd from 
the borders of Asturias to the confines of 
Portugal, did not exceetl 20,6000 men; 
and thése were so much exhausted by fa- 
tigue, and oppressed by want, that they 
were in no respect formidable to the na- 
tives, whd have, by secret stratagem and 
open violence, swept off one “quarter of 
their number. At Betanzos, 200 French 
soldiers were massacred. ‘The brave As- 
turiains'oecupy the passes of their moun- 
tains, and bid defiance to the Legions of 
Buonaparte, which remain inactive on the 
plains of Leon. 

Vigo, and some other harbours of Gal- 
licia, it is stated, are now open to Eng- 
lish ships. 

Intelligence from Cadiz, brought by 
the Peacock sloop of war, is thus stated : 
—* A commotion took place on the morn- 


ing of Tuesday, Feb, 22. The cause was, ° 


the aversion of the people to the intro- 
fiction of the corps of Poles and Swiss 
(enlisted into"the services of Spain from 
amioiig the French prisoners), into the 
town of Cadiz; and the apprehended re- 
moval ahd disarmament of the Volunteers 
‘of Cadiz, in order to make room for 
then. ‘The Marquis de Villel was ar. 


rested, and confiried in the Castle ; but! 


it does not appear that any violence wag 
offered to him, "On the 23d, they de- 
manded the person of Caraffa, late second 
‘jn command of the Spanish troops in 
Portugal, and aguther, both of whom 
were corifined in the Castle of Santa Ca- 
“talina; but, by the interference of Col, 
‘Roche, and some other British Officers, 
“whose interposition was requested by 
Jonés, the Governor, they were induced 
to desist from this demand. Whe only 
person put to death was Don Joseph He- 
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[ Mareh, 


ridia, who had just been dismissed fre 
the office of Calector of Excise, = 
was stized as he was attempting to es 

to St.Maty’s'in 4 boat. On the 2 
every thing appeared quiet. The resto, 
ration of tranquillity was entirely, if het 
altogether, owing to the interposition of 
the British Officers; whe, while 
professed the most determined resolution 
hot to interpose with arms in any di 
mestic disséntion, declared that 
would fight to the last extremity, in 
fending the town against the commég 
enemy.—When the last accounts came 
away, the people were busy in repai 
the defences of the place, under the 
rection of British Officers, who were it. 
vited to superintend and direct theirexer. 


tions.” 
FRANCE, 

Cardinal Fesch, unele of Buonapatty 
has been nominated Archbishop of Paris 

By a Deeree of the 3d inst. Buonaparte 
has created the eldest son of the King of 
Holland, Napoleon Louis, Grand 
of Berg and Cleves. . 

Buonaparte has bestowed the Govern 
uient-General of the departments of Tus 
cany On his sister Eliza, Princess of Luces 
and Piembino, with the tide of Grand 
Duchess, Her husband, Prince Felix of 
Lucea and Piombino, is General of Divi, 
sion,and commands the tro 9s in Tuscany, 

The degradation to whieb the Literary 
Bodies in France are reduced, is almost 
without a parallel in modern times. At 
asitting of the National Institute, in 
Jan. 1806, a letter was read from the 
Einperor ; stating, that M. Lalande, (who 
was then Professor. of Astronomy, and 
had published something offensive to the 
State) had fallen into 4 state of second 
infaney, and enjoining him to print 1 
thing more under his own name. The 
astronomer, who was present, affected to 
be flattered with this mark of the Jim 
periad notice, aud declared that he would 
conform to the instruction. 

‘he Special Court of. Criminal Justice 
at Paris, in 1807, condemned a respec 
table man, 61 years of age, who had em 
ployed a false document to enfranchise 

is son from the Conscription, to eight 
years labour ip irons ; to be branded with 
@ hot iron in the, shoulder; to an expe 
sition of six hours; and to the expences 
the prosecution, and also of 400 copies 
of the decree. , 
There seems to be no doulit that Bae 
naparte’s abrupt departure frem 
where his presence was so necessary for 
carrying into con] execution his plap 
of subjugating that country, was ow 
to the hostile attitude of the Emperor 
Austria, and bis perseverapce in the o 
fanization of the military levies. rik. 
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1809.) 
"i HOLLAND. 
ince the 16th ult. the Amsterdam 
Court Gazette gives to the usual months 
the antient Dutch names; such as Hay- 
" for July, Fruitmonta for August, 
&c. 
t towns have been entirely de- 
in Holland by the late inunda- 
and most of the inhabitants lost 
lives, 
The King passed 18 days in the over- 
, districts, in order to administer 
to the distresses of the people. 
hundred persons, and many 
head of cattle, have perished in 
floods. From Emmerik as far as 
and Rotterdam, a district of more 
50 square leagues, is under water. 
town of Gorcum was ip the most 
iminent danger of being swept away. 
qlany of the houses about the city were 
ied off, 
ITALY, 
,The French have already established 
m Army of between 40 and 50,000 men 
in Italy, within a few miles of the Aus- 
tyian frontiers. A reserve is forming 
_ pear Brescia, and’is to be joined by a 
body of Swiss troops. It is understood, 
Massena is again to have the com- 
of the Italian army. 
,All the Communes of Calabria have 
heen declared in a state of war, and sub- 
to miilitary execution, in conse- 
quence of a strong spirit of insurrection 
manifested by the people, notwithstan- 
the presence of a numerous army.in 
their country. i Pap ee 
Throughout uscany, and t apa 
States, a considerable degree of ferment 
prevails. A great number of Frenchmen, 
-gnd persons in their interest, have been 
@Ssassinated ; and public executions were 
in consequence very frequent. 
lucien Buonaparte has purchased a 
‘Milla near Viterbo, in the Papal territory, 
_ he lives in great seclusion.—He 
given up his hotel! at Pisa, which has 


, been Converted into an inn. 


GERMANY. 
+ Phe degraded. and bumble condition of 
the Princes of the Confederation of the 
ine, is strongly ijlustrated by the fol- 
ing fact :—The Court of Baten lately 


lied to Buonaparte, as Protector of 
te Confederation of the Rhine, for ge7- 
| Mission to raise, within her own dominions, 
* aloan of four or five millions of livres on 
revenues of the Duchy, in aid of the 

of Mortgate, lately established at 

» with a view to sustain the 


lit of the country. Mons. Cham- 
Teplied to the Minister in 
Howing a :— His Imperial 
ajesty, ever inclined to give proofs of 
attdchiment to the Grand Duke, grauts 
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of his High- 
ness, and gives the consent fF 
’ The Duke of Friuli (Duroc), accom-. 
panied by one of Buonaparte’s Aj , 
Camps, on the night of the 2d ult. pasted 
through Frankfort, charged with an 
portant mission fo the Court of St. 
tersburgh. 

Prince Augustus of M 
Schwerin has arrived at Vienna, acebm- 
panied by Count Von Rentzaw : his visit 
is supposed to be of a di tic 
and to be connected with some political 
arrangements entered into between ~ 
Frasnem aud Russian Majesties. 

rince was previou engaged in some 
negotiation eth poy Sons ernment. 

Count Walmoden, whio is a Colonel ia 
the Austrian service, has beep sent. from 
Vienna to Wallachia, to be present’ at the 
Congress between the Turks and Rus- 
Sians, 

On the Ist inst, Gen. Andreossi, the 
French Ambassador, left Vienna for 
Paris: his Excellency has, we ynder- 
stand, obtained leave of absence for six 
weeks, 

Mr, Fasshender, Councillor of State, 
died at Vienna on the 28th February, 
Count Zicky, late Minister of Finance, 
has been appointed Minister at War. 

A letter from Rotterdam, dated March 
21, states, that Count Bevoldingen, and 
Baron Rechberg, the Bavarian and Wir- 
ten:berg Ambassadors, had abruptly left 
Vienna; and that an intimation Mad 
been made to the Courts of Munich and 
Stutgardt, that the Emperor Napoleon 
would shorily visit those Capitals, 

The Archduke Anthony was, it was 
gaid, on the 6th of March, about to leave 
Vienna, on an important mission to St. 
Petersburgh. 

Various substitutes are now used on 
the Continent for Tobacco, the price of 
which has risen to sueh a degree, as to 
place that article beyond the reach of 
the generality of persons. We observe 
in the Drontheim Gazette a recipe for 
smoking cherry-leaves as a succedaneum 


for tobacco, 
PRUSSIA, 

By an Order of the 26th December, 
the Prussian Cabinet has abolished the 
distinction between Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic subjects, with regard to 
their respective civil rights ; on account 
of the loyal and zealous attachment to 
their Sovereign, which the latter evineed 
during the late unfortunate war, 

A jetter trom Berlin, Feb. 25, says, 
“The passage over the Vistula at Ro. 
nigsberg being still unsafe, the return of 
their Majesties and the Prinees of Prus- 
sia to Wes Ally eae ant pre sae gloes, 
ner the day for the same be fixed.” * 

c 
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“ "Phe King of Prussia, in a late Procla- 
mation from Koningsberg, continued to 
use the title of Elector of Brandenburgh. 
—When Buonaparte saw the paper, he 
tore it angrily, and expressed himself in 
te¥ms-of great resentment on the occasion. 

RUSSIA. 

It is stated in the German Papers, that 
the Emperor Alexander had appointed 
Prince Prosorowsky, who commands the 
Ruissidn Arinies in Moldavia and Wal- 
iathia, his Plenipotentiary at the Con- 
gress of Peace with the Porte. 

The Russian General, Benningsen, 
who now lives or his ¢state in Wilna, is 
writing 2 History of the Campaign of 
3806 and 7. He attributes the disasters 
éf that war in a principal degree to the 
jealousy of the other Generals, 

‘ SWEDEN. 

DerrHRONEMENT OF THE KiNG or Swr- 
DEN, AND ASSUMPTION OF THE Go- 
VERNMENT By HIS UncLe, THE Duke 
or SUDERMANIA, 
This extraordinary event was effected 

by Colonél Addesparre, whose seduction 

of the Troops on the Frontiers of Norway 
had been long rumoured, They marched 
forwards to Carlstadt, Addesparre at 
their head. On the evening of the 6th 
inst. he demanded quarters for his troops. 

This request was refused. They imme- 

diately entered the town, put Count 

Rosen under arrest, and forcibly took 

what. their leader had perémptorily de- 

manieéd, X 
A, Proclamation has been issued by the 

Commander of the troops stationed at 

Weimland, which breathes a temperate 

tone. Great Britain is called the Ally of 

Sweden; and there is a profession of a 

resolution to force France ‘* to respect 

a people anxious to rival her military 

prowess ;”” but a paper like this, written 

on the emergency of the moment, cagnot 
be relied on as a sure expression of the 
intentions of the now ruling body. 

From Gottenburgh, March 10, we 
Yearn, that the principal merchants, by 
the request of the Magistrates, deemed 
it adviseable to enter into a subscription 
for the loan of 20,000 rix dollars, to pay 
off the arrears due to the troops in that 
district, in order to prevent them from 
following the example of the insurgents 
already mentioned. 

PROCLAMATION ISSUFD By THE DUKE oF 
SUDERMARIA ON HIS ASSUMING THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

« We, Charles, by the Grace of God, 
Hereditary Prince of Sweden, the Goths 
Vandals, &c, Duke of Sudermania, Gran 
Admiral, &c, &c. do declare, that under 
existing cifeumstances, his Majesty is 

incapable to act, or of conducting the im- 
portant affairs of the Nation : We have, 
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therefore, (being the nearest and 
branch of the family of age), being in. 
duced for the time being, as Administra.’ 
tors of the Kingdom, to take the reing of 
Government into our hands, which, with 
the help of the Almighty, we will con 
duct, so that the Nation may 
peace, both at home and abroad, 
that trade and eomgnerce may revive’ 
from their languishing state. 7 
‘* Our inviolable intention is, to cons 
sult with the States on the means to he’ 
taken to render the futire time ha 
to the people of Sweden. We invite and 
command, therefore, all the inhabitants’ 
of our nation, our forees by sea and land, 
and also the Civil Officers of all de 
to obey us, as our real intention 
their own welfare demand.~-We recom. 
ménd you all to the protection of ‘God 
Almighty. Done at Stockholm Palace,’ 
the 13th March, 1809. CHARLES, 
C. LAGERPRING.” 
In an Article dated March 15, from 
Stockholm, we are assured that the King 
18 A Prisoner; that Count Uglas, Count 
Fersen, and others of his friends, have’ 
been arrested; that the tribunal lately 
imstituted by the King at Stockholm, for 
the trial of some of his Nobles, has been 
dissolved ; that Overtures have jalready 
been mrade to the Cabinets of Paris and 
Petersburgh for the restoration of Peace; 
and that this Revolution has been effected 
by the influence of France, , 
TURKEY. 


On the 5th of January, Peace was con- ‘ 


cluded between England and the Sub- 
lime Porte, by the English Minister Mr,” 
Adair, and Hakki Effendi; im conse- 
quence ef which, all the ports in the 
omy Empire are open to the English 
ships. 

The particulars of the Treaty have not 
transpired; but it is said to be the 
ground-work of a triple alliance betweeff 
Great Britain, Turkey, and Austria; and 


that the latter stands forward as the” 


guarantee of theintegrity of the Turkish 
territories in Europe. “ 
AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

We understand that the Government 
of the United States has enacted, that 
po execution for debt shall be levied 
upon any one (even though upon an &¢- 
tual judgment) before the ist of January, 
1810. 
has been oceasioned by the pecuniary 
embarrassments consequent upon the 
Embargo. 

From Barbados we have the agreea 


ble intelligence, that the Expedition, — 


under Lieut.-gen. Beckwith, had effected’ 
a landing at Martinigue; and that the 
whole of that valuable Island, with the 
exeeption of Fort Bourbon, was; on & 
3u 
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oth Jan. in the possession of his Ma- 
s forces. In the action which took 

on this occasion, the Enemy Jost 
about 300 men; our loss was compara- 
tively insignifieaut. Pigeon island sur- 
rendered on the 3d of February, The 
only obstacle to our obtaining immediate 
jon of Fort Bourbon, arose from 
difficulty of getting up the artillery : 

but as this would be. accomplished in a 
or two, it is highly probable that the 

of the Island of Martinique has, 

ere this, fallen into our hands. The 

Fe rants did not act against our 
troops.—The private accounts state, 
that nearly the whole of the naval force 
and merchant vessels in the Island be- 


i to the Enemy were destroyed, to 
ree their falling into our possession. 
. capture of Cayenne appears to 
have been effected by the vigour and 

itude of our co-operation with 


a Poctugesse ; and its surrender was 


made to the United forces. 


Country News. 

Aberdeen, March 1. At a general 
meeting of the Senatus deadémicus abd 
of the Marischal College and 
sity of this place, this day; the 
ing gentlemen were elected to the 

ive offices for the current year: 
; Rector; the Right Hon. Sir Wil- 


tra Master of the Rolls. —Dean 

ty; Alexander Irvine Forbes, of 

Seivas, esq. Advocate.—Assessors ; George 

Moir, esq. Provost of Aberdeen; Dr. John 

, of Lisson Grove; Rev. Dr. Shir- 

f, Senior Minister of Aberdeen; and 
Alexander Mitchell, esq. of Aberdeen. 


March 3. A fire was discovered, 
thout a quarter before 12 this nght, in 
the “nts of Mr. Brown (a student 
@Cbrist Church, Ozford, son of Edward 
Brown, esq. of Stamford), supposed to 
have been occasioned by some sparks 
@mmunicating to a beam which ran 
tts the chimney. The conflagration 
%8 most alarming; and the rapidity 
with which it aeons may be easily con- 
wived, when amazing quantity of 

york which this immense pile con- 
isremembered, Although the alarm 
immediately given, the flames for a 
lag time resisted the united efforts of 
the engines of Christ Church, of the dif- 
colleges, and of the city; consu+ 

the greater part of the South-west 
threatening with destruction 

t structure the Hall. For- 

however, the night was calm, 

here was a plentiful supply of water, 
splendid room must inevitably 
fallen. Tie apaptments destroyed 

te those of Dr, White, Regius Professor 
@ Hebrew, of Messrs. Brown, James 


> 
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senior, Kiough, and Meyler. Those of 
Lord Apsley, Messrs. Cleaver, Smelt, 
James junior, Glasse, Roe, Buxton, and 
Finch, are partially injured; The loss is 
estimated at 12,000/. The exertions of 
the gentlemen of the university, as well 
as the inhabitants, were very great, 
owing to which the fire wag got under 
before seven o'clock in’'the morning. 
Ouly one accident occurred ; which was 
to Mr: Sinyth of Oriel, who di 
his knee in an attempt to force open a 
door, and whose activity and exertions,- 
previous to this circumstance, were con, 
spicuous in the highest degree. Part 
only of Dr. White’s very valuable books 
MSS. have been saved,—During the 
above conflagration, another_fire broke 
out at Leesarm (Mr. Hodgkins), 16 
miles from Oxford. It began in a hen- 
roost, in a spacious farm-yard, and com- 
municated to the stables, over which a 
man and a boy were sleeping, and whé 
were burnt. Above 20 head of cattle 
were destroyed, together with several 
ricks of corn and hay; but the dwelling- 
house was preserved. 


Domestic OCCURRENCES, 
P. 175. Particulars of the De: ‘uction 
of Drury-lane Theatre.—About five mi- 
nutes past 1], the flames burst out at 
the lobby windows of the frant in Brydgess 
street, while volumes of smoke were seen 
issuing from every part of the Theatre, 
In less than a quarter of an hour, it spread 
into one tnbroken flame over the whole 
of the immense pile, extending from 
Brydges-street to Drury-lane; so that 
the pillar-of fire was ndt less than 450 
feet in breadth. It is impossible for the 
mind to eonceive any thing more magni- 
ficent than the spectacle, if the idea of 
the horror and ruin whieh it brought on 
the sufferers could haye been 
from the sublimity of the object. In 
about 30 minutes after its commence. 
ment, the Apollo on the top fell into the 
pit, and soon after the whole of the.roof 
fell. The reservoir of .water on the ¢ 
(which our Readers will recollect form 
with the iron curtain, the topic of relj- 
ance for security, in the Prologue with 
which the new Theatre was opened) was 
like a mere bucket-full to the volume of 
fire on which it fell, and had no visible 
effect in damping it. Any attempt to 
go near the flames was totally imprac. 
ticable; and all that was saved from ruin 
sae Sam Oy he paeins 96 mind and 
activity of Mr. t,.a literary gentle: 
man, who was the first to discover the 
flames: he hurried to the door, and gaye 
the alarm. Mr. Powell the prompter: 
and Mr. Johnston the mechanist, wi¢h 
the two watchmen, aud Mr. Kent, wore 


the 
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the only persons present; for, being a 
Friday in Lent, there had been ho play 
nor rehearsal. They ascertained that the 
fire broke out in the hall under the lobby 
at the Brydges-street entry, which has 
been shut up’ this season, and where 
some plumbers had been at work. It 
was, when Mr.Kerit broke in, confined 
to that spot; and they made an ineffee- 
tual attempt to get out the Theatre en- 
gine, arid play on it from their reservoir ; 
but, in ten or twelve minutes, it ran up 
the front boxes, and spread like kindled 
flax. This may be accounted for from 
the hody of air which so large a hollow 
afforded, and ‘also the circumstance of 
the whole being a wooden case. For out 
Readers will reeollect that the immense 
pile was constructed of timber, and that 
the frame stood for many mouths, exhi- 
’ biting a very fine carcase of carpenter’s 
work, before the ribs wete filled-in with 
bricks. ‘Timber was then under 3/. per 
loady and the Architect thought that 
this wooilen frame would contribute to 
the propagation of sound: it did not, 
perhaps, perfectly sticceed in this re- 
spect, but it certainly contributed to 
the conflagration. Finding it ‘impos- 
sible to prevent the destruction of the 
building, the gentleman saved the books 
from the room called the ‘I'reasury, and 
they were éafried safely to Mr. Kent's 
house in Tavistock-street. The only 
other article saved was a bureau in Mrs. 
Jordan’s room: Mr. Kent broke the pan- 
nels of the door, and brought out the 
bureau. All further endeavours were 
rendered impossible, by the excess of 
heat. About a quarter before 12, a 
b of horse-guards and foot-guards, 
volunteefs, came to the place, and 
engines reached the spot from eve 
—but they could do nothing. 
of the wall next to Vinegar-yard 
fell down, and the house of Mrs. Mac- 
Beath the fruiterer caught fire. The 
night was uncommonly fine; and the 
of flame spread such a mass of 
light over the Metfopalis, that every 
gurrounding obj-ct glittered with the 
i of géld, My. Sheridan was 
in the House of Commions, assisting in 
the important diseussion on Mr. Pou- 
sonby’s motion. The House was illumi- 
by' the blade of light; and the in- 
terest universally taken in the cireum- 
stance interruyited the debate, A motion 
was made to adjourn; but Mr. Sheridan 
paid, with great calmness, ‘‘ That, what- 
ever might be the extent of the private 
galamity, he hoped ‘it would not imter- 
fere with the pablic business of the Coun- 
try.” -He then left the House; and thé 
discussion proereded. Many of his friends 
accompanied him to the scene; but it 
was too late for any effort to be made; 


and all the engines could effect was, te 
save the houses in Vinegar-yard and Rug 
selb-street; the roofs of which had caught 
fire, from being burnt down. About halfi 


_ past 42, parts of the out-walls, both iw 


Russell-street andVinegar-yard, fell down; 
and completely blocked up the passage} 
but fortunately no lives were lost. The 
houses in Littl Russell-étreet, fi 
the Theatre, were Creadfully scared 
whitened. Some of them had been’ 
fire in the window-frames ;: and all 
windows were broken by the heat, In 
Vinegar-yard two or three small hous 
close to the-box-door, were burnt, ¢ 
with the fire. Had not the waltin Little 
Russell-street fallen inwards on the’ The 
atre, it must have crushed the opposite 
houses, The fire burnt fully upto Drury 
lané, to which a part of the building, 
made into a scene-painting room wé te 
lieve, had been lately carried. ‘The 
atre was insured, but not for a sum 
its value, or for which it can be te-built 
The insurance is in the Imperial, the 
British, the Globe, the Hope, and, th 
Eagle. PS 6 
Thursday, March 2. ; 

This evening, between seven and eight 
o'clock, a fire broke out in the ince 
house of Mr. Chalmers, near the 
at Walthamstow. The flames raged with 
great violence; and in a short time the 
house was burnt down. Fortunately the 
children were all below stairs, and were 
safely taken to a neighbouring hots, 
Whether this accident was owing ‘to’ 
spark flying from the fire on some lived 
which was airing, or whether the window 
curtain caught fire from a candle carted 
near it, is uncertain—It has been 
gested to us, that it might be of use 
nurseries, and other rooms where littl 
children sleep, to be provided with roe 
sacks, about three feet and a half 
depth, and one and a half in diametef, 
kept open at the top with a ‘woodet 
hoop, having a long rope tied to it 
These are to be used for letting the cit 
dren down from the window, in 
where the passage down the stairs is ob 
structed by the flames, as it would bet 
ituch safer method than attempting t 
bring them down a rope-ladder, 

Saturday, March 4. ¢ 

A few evenings since Kensingtoh Pr 
lace was discovered to be oni fire, OC 
tioned by the flue communicating @ 
sore timber, that led to the Princess d 
‘Woles’s apartments; but, it being 

ise » and a number of 


being at work in the Palace, by cutting 
away sOme wood-work, it was happily 
prevented from spreading. 
’ Sunday, March 5. 
About four this morning, an 
fire broke out at a biscuit-baker’s - 
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at Duke-shore, Limehouse, which de- 
the whole of the 


; i same evening, «. lady was burnt 

oth “ to death in her apartments, oppésite the 
in anid Castle; by her clothes 

é the | fire. 

4 Tacsdoy, March 7. 


This morning, at ten, a duel took place 
between Lord Falkland and Mr. Powell. 
_. dined at Mr. P’s house with a 

party on the Saturday — 

oe rty broke up early, and Lord F 
od Mr. P. went to the Opera together, 
eedne plenty of wine, They re- 
turmed.fram the Opera to Stephenson’s 
Hotel, Bond-street, and parted, as they 
had miet, good friends. It was after this 
Gut Lord F. visited the Mount Coffee- 
fwave. On Sunday evening Lerd PF. 
looked in at Stephenson’s again, and on 
e@pying his friend Mr. P. he arcusted him 
ii words similar to these—* What dronk 
‘again to-night, Pogey?” and it is under- 
stood that neither were at this time per- 
‘sober. Mr. P. did not relish the 
Viole in whith he had been accosted; 
aid, after a retort, Lord F, snatched a 
¢ from a gentleman’s hand, and used 
about his friend. The waiter and 
‘me gentlemen present extricated Mr. 
P.who retireaé. On the following morn- 
ing Lord PF: went to Mr. P.’s house, and 
apologized, = his rash conduct 
“toinebriation. Mr. P. observed, that he 

id not accept of his Lordsbip’ sa 
unless made at Stephenson's, before 
the s who were present at the out- 
Ske or to make a public one in ano- 
, way. . Lord F. could not accede to 
pr heey but in the afternoon 
apes same day (Monday) Capt. Cotton 
waited on him ry Bis Mr. I's to state, that 
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1A if he (Lard F.) would allow Capt. C. to 
a _ hake the public apology for him at Ste- 

oS he would be satisfied. Lord F. 
— unwilling to go further than he had 
it at Mr.P.’s house; and shortly after 


. P. sent him a challenge. The un- 
tnnate result of the meeting is already 
— Lord F. had been appointed to 
474-gun ship, which is to convey Lord 
Amherst to Sicily. The Jury returned a 
verdict of Wilful Murder against some 
sre or persons unknowa.—Charles 
g » Viscount Falkland and Baron 
>» was born in Noverrber 1768, and 
his brother Henry-Thomas, 
Whe died in May 1796. The aoe 44 
One among the few instances in 
_ Scotch titles are held by English fami- 
Wes. ft stands first in the list of Vis+ 
of Seotland. He marzie.: in ‘the 
_ Indies, in ob nye 1602, Miss Au- 


Ss. > a4 


ee. v lady, by whom he 
pom Hiiseldens a sucounte 
= 
/ Gent. Mac. March, 1409, 
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» March 22. 


Same day, the body of Capt. Tangley, be- 
longing to a vessel in the: River, wiis 
found in a field near Newington, with 
his ‘head blown to atoms, vereay In- 
sanity. 

~ Thursdaw, March 30. 

The investigation and discussions upon 
the conduct of the Duke of York in his 
oficial capacity, which have oecapied so 
many anxious days and nights, ate at 
jast drawn to a conclusion. His Royal 

Highness is, by a large majority of the 
House of Commons, acquitted of Per- 
sonal Corruption, or Personal Partici- 
pation in the mal-practices or infamout 
conduct of Mrs. Clarke; and, after a 
clear, uncualified, tmconiiftional acquit- 
tal by the Honse of Commons, he seized 
the first moment to tender Hys RESIGNA- 
TION as ComMANDER IN CHIEF; an 
which, by the scknowioligedaliog of ali 
parties, he has ably, faithfully, and di- 
ligently administered for the benefit of 
the publick during 14 years: in so doing, 
his Royal Highness has shewn it was not 

Jor his Office, but for his Honour, that 
he contended. He has seized the ve 
first moment which, consistently with 
his honour, he could sdize, to yield to 
the opinion of so many of his country. 
mgn; and, not taking upon himself to 
decide whether the wish for his retirc- 
ment was as just as it was general, it 
was sufficient for him to know that it 
prevailed to a cons derable extent, to fix 
his determination of acceding to it. No 
man has a right to centend against the 
public opinion for an office: for his no- 
NOUR every man is-bound to contend, 
against eyery attuek ypon it, against 
the whele Publick—if it be 

against the world! The honour of the 
Duke of York is justified; jhiewffice he 
has returned to bis Sovereign; who en- 
trusted him with it. The errors of his 
Royal Highness, in farming a temporary 
conucetion with so infamous a woman as 
Mrs. Clarke, are deeply to be lamented, 
but the liter. character of Britons will 
dispose them to consider the anxiety and 
humiliation which he has suffered; nor 
will they be insensible of the reformation 
which this severe lesson will neeessaniy 
produce in his conduct. The imvestige- 
tion will Le productive ef great matioual 
geod; and we eonceive 
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Gazette Promotions. 

Queen's pelace, ENRY BENTINCK, 
Jan. T} ¢8q- sworn governor 
and commander in chief of the settlements 
of Demerara and Essequibo.——Charles 
Bentinck, @sq. sworn governor and com- 

mander in chief of Surinatn. 
iralty-yffice, Jan, 7. Cuthbert Lord 
Collingwood, Vice-admiral of the Red, 
appointed major-general of his Majesty’s 
ee Ferces, vice Ld. Gardner, dec. 
itehall, Jan.. Hen. ClementsThomp- 
s02,¢8q. acommander in the Royal Navy, 
permitted to wear the insignia of the Royal 
Swedish Military Order of the Sword, con- 
ferred upon him by the King of Sweden, 
for his services in the engagement with the 
Russian Figet in the Gulf of Finland, on 
the 26th of August last.—Hon. and Rev. 
Auchitel Grey, M.A. appouned to the 
twelfth prebend of Durham, void by the 
translation of the Bishop of Rochester to 

the See of Ely. 

Foreign-office, Jun. 20. Josepl-Charles 
Mellish, esq, appointed his Majesty's con- 
sul im the territory of Louisiana.—Andrew 
Snape Douglas, esq. to be his Majesty's 
secretary of legation to the Court of his 
Sicilian Majesty. 

Carlton-house, Jan, 21 Rev. Henry Whit- 
fidd, D.D. appointed (by the Prince of 
Wales) one of his Royal Highuess’s chap- 
Jains in ordinary. 

Whitehall, Jan. 28. James Earl of Hope- 
toun, created a Baron of the United King- 
dom, by the title of Baron Hopetoun, vf 
Ho n, co, Linlithgow. 

Docrain street, Jan. 30, Brigadier-gen. 
the Hon. Charles-William Stewart, ap- 

i governor of Fort Charles, in the 

land of Jamaica, vice Smith, dec. 

Queen's palace, Feb. 6. Dr. Christopher 
Robinson, his onl advorate-general 
(vire Nicholl, resigned), knighted. 

FPoreign-office, Feb. 6. Charles Oakeley, 
sq. appointed bis Majesty’s secretary of 
legation to the United States of America, 

Foreign-offce, Feb. 7. Mr. Johv'Hawker, 
approved (by +is Majesty) as Sicilian vice- 
consul at Plymontb. ’ 

Whitehall, Feb. 18. Rev. Charles Talbot, 
B. D. presented to the deanry of Sarum, 
vice Fkins, dec, p 

Queen's palace; Murch 1. John Lord 
Brownlow, sworn lord lieatenant of the 
county of Lincola, vice. the Duke of An- 
caster, dec.—Owen Ellis, esq. of Eyton, to 


be sheriff of the county of Flint, vire Peat, . 


Queen's palace, March 18. John Mytten, 
esq. of Penylan, to be sheriff of the county 
of ‘Montgomery, vice Edwards.—William 
Griffith, esq. of Bodegroes, to be sheriff of 
the county of Caernarvon, vice Parry. 

Whitehall, March 18, Rev. William Ca- 

, DD. appointed prebendary of West- 
wknend void “by the promotion of Dr. 
Walker King to the See of Rochester. 


Whitehall, March 21. Rev. George Gret. 
ton, D.D. recommended ‘by his Maj 
letter) to be elected dean of Hereferd, sy 
Leigh, dec. ; 

Queen’s palace, Mareh22. Rt. Hon. Gen. 
Sir David Dundas, K.B. sworn of his Ma. 
jesty’s Most Honeutable Privy Council, 

. Whitehall, March 25, Right Hen: Gén, 
Sir David Dundas, K. B. appointed com 
mander in chief of all his Majesty’s Land 
Forces in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, vice the Duke of 
York, resigned.—Robert Moorsom, esq, 
appointed one of the lords commissioners 
of the Admiralty, vige'Capt. Hope, resigns 
ed.—Rev. George Gordon, B,D. appointed’ 
dean of Exeter, vice Talbot, resigned. 
Rev. Joseph Mends, B.A. presented to the 
rectory of Aller, co. Somerset, void by the 
promotion of Dr. King to the See of Rew 
chester.—Rev. Robert Holdsworth, M, A, 
presented to the vicarage of Brixham, co, 
Devon, vice Fownes, dec. : 


Civit, Promotions. 
IR Joseph Banks, bart, K. B. &c. ke, 
clected recorder ofthe borough of Bos- 
ten, co. Lincoln, vice Duke of Ancaster, dec, 
Mr, Serjeant Best, elected recorder of 
Guildford, Surr. vice Ld. Grantley, resigned. 
Rev. Jolin James, M. A. elected gram. 
mar-master of the Free-scheol at Chigwell, 

Essex, vice Freeman, resigned. 


EccresiasticaAL Prererments, 


EV, James Mapleton, LL.B. Christe 


church R. Surrey, vice Acland, dec, 


Rev. John Cam, M.A. Mansel-Lacy V. 


co. Hereford. 
Rev. J. Dampier, rector of Codford St. 
Peter, Wilts, Langton-Matravers R. Dorset. 
Rev, John Townsend, Glastonbury per- 
petual and augmented curacy, 


Rev. Thomas Castley, M. A. Cavendish’ 


R. Suffolk, vice Waddington, dec. 

Rev, Mr. Emra, St. George V. co, Glou- 
cester, vice Hart, dec, 

Réy. Joseph Hudson, curate of Wark- 
worth, Northuniberland, Stanwix V. Cam- 
berland, vice Farrer, dec. 

Rev. David Hughes, Englishcombe V. 
£o. Somerset. : 

Rev. John Salter, Stratton St, Margaret 
V. Wilts. 

Rev. John Burnett Stuart, M. A. Grap- 
penhall R. co. Chester, vice Halsted, dec, 

Rev. R. Buck Matthews, B.A. Westhall 


WV. Suffolk. 


Rev. John Natt, St. Giles’s V. in Ox- 
ford, «ice Free, resigned, 

Rev. J.G, Hannington, Hampton-Bishop 
R. co. Hereford, vive Allen, dee. * 

Rev. Arthur Benoni Evans, Barnwood 
V. near Gloucester, vice Lougden, dec; 


Rey. Kob, Clifton, to a minor-canonry of - 


Gloucester cathedral, vice Palmer, resigned, 
Rev. W. Thorpe, StetchworthV. me | 
ve v 
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1809.) Additions and Corrections to former Obittiaries. 


“Vol. LXXVITI. p. 1154. The late Rev. 
John Brand, M. A. rector of St. George, 
Southwark, and vicar of Wickham-Skeith, 
Sdffolk, was formerly of Caius college, 
Cambridge; where he proceeded B. A. 
1766, M. A. 1769. When he had obtained 
the latter degree, he wrote an ethical es- 
say, initituled “ Conscience,” intended as 
a candidate for one of the Seatonian 
prizes; but an accidental, delay which it 
siet with upon the road occasioned its he- 
ing presented to the Vice-chancellor two 
days ‘after the appointed time, and on 
that aecount it could not be admitted to 
the competition, Mr. Brand, however, 
his peem in a quarto pamphlet, 

mw 1772, and it met with applause for 
some bold and poetical passages which it 
@ntiins. His subsequent publications 
have been, “‘ Observations on some of the 
Effects of Mr. Gilbert’s Bill (with 

s deduced from Dr. Price’s Ac- 

cunt of the National Debt);” a pam- 
pile, vo, 1776; “ The Alteration of the 
Constitation of the House of Commons, 
and the Inequality of the Land Tax con- 
sidered conjointly,” a pamphlet, 8vo, 
1793; ‘*A Sermon, on Luke xix. 41, 42, 
on the Occasion of the Fast, 

98, 1794,” 4to; and “ Considerations 

m the Depression of the Fuuds, and the 
present Embarrassments of Circulation, 
with Propositions for some Remedies to 
eth,” a pamphlet, 8vo, 1797. The pro- 
fondity and ingenuity of Mr. Brand’s po- 
litical pamphlets gained bim very distin- 

i credit. He was an excellent cal- 
cilator, a powerful reasoner, aod a very 
teute-and able writer. Of the pamphlet 
om the Alteration of the Constitution of 
the House of Commons, and the Inequa- 
lity of the Land Tax, it may be said, in 
particular, that the press has seldom pro- 
duced a more masterly production. 

Vol. LXXIX. p. 95. Jonathan Faulk- 
hor, sq. Rear-admiral of the Red, died 
tt his house at S*ubbington, near Tich- 
field, Hants, aged 50. He was the eldest 
fon of the late Admiral Fautknor,. whose 

claims a pre-eminence in the Na- 

tal History of the British Isles; for, from 
the ¢lose of the seventeenth century, and 
even previous that time, it has uni- 
formily adorned the List of our Admiralty. 
One of Admiral Faulknor’s ancestors, 
Capt. William Faulknor, had the bonour 
receiving the flag of the reaowned Czar 
, when serving under Sir John Nor- 

tit; in the Baltic, in the year 1715. The 
late Rear-admiral Faulknor was advanced 
© post-rank in 1782; and was promoted 
bis flag in 1804. By his death his 
has lost a gallant and meritorious 

officer; and his family an excellent hus- 
‘father, and friend. No one was 
deservedly esteemed in the’ neigh- 
bourhood. where he resided ;  generdus, 
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hospitable, arid benevolent, his name 
ever be revered by all who knew him. 
Rear-admiral Faulknor married the : 
daughter of Licutenant J 
the Marines; b 
children : his 





Navy, and is now serving as a midshipman 
with Adin, Purvis, in the Mediterranean. 
P.189. To the short account of the late 
Rev. Robert Acklom Ingram, the addition 
of the following particulars, we think, will 
be acceptable to our Readers. He was 
the eldest son of the Rev. Robert Ingram, 
late vicar of .Wormingford and Boxted 
(see our Obituary for September 1804); 
and received the chief part of his early 
education under the care of the Jate Mr. 
Grimwood and the present Dr, Grimwood, 
who were successively masters of the very 
respectable school of Dedham, Essex. At 
the University he took the degree of B, A. 
and was senior wrangler in 1784; M. A. 
in 1789; was moderator in 1790; B.D, 
in 1794; anck was presented to the living 
of Segrave in. 1802, The retired situa- 
tions in which most of his curtailed life 
was spent, at the same time that they now 
forbid a lengtheged memoir, furnish just 
cause fur regret that so much virtue, aided 
by considerable talents, had not a miore 
extensive field allotted for its exercise, His 
unwearied exertions in the “labour of 
love,” both within and without the limits 
of his profession, sufficiently well. kaown 
to his particular friends, will be best at- 
tested to the world by the fullowing list of 
his principal publications. “A Sermon, 
preached at St. James’s, Colchester, for - 
the Benefit of the Charity School, 1788.” 
“The Nevessity of introducing Divinity 
into the regolar Course of Academical 
Studies considered; and other Regulations 
suggested for the limprovement of the pre- 
sent Mode of Education at the University 
of Cambridge, 1792.” “ Select Questions 
and Answers on the Knowledge and Prac- 
tice of the Christian Religion, compiled 
for the Use of a Sunday School.” ** Se- 
lect Portions of Psalms from different 
Versions; to which are added, a few oc- 
casional Hymns.” “An Euquiry into the 
present Condition of the Lower Closses, 
and the Meays of improving it, 1197.” 
“A Sermon, preached at St. Lames’s, Col- 
chester, for the Benefit of the Sunday 
Schools, 1797," “A Sermon, preached at 
Wormingford and Boxted, to persuade the 
Congregations to form themselves inte Mi- 
litary Associations for the Defence of the 
Country, 1798." “A Syllabus, or Ab- 
stract of a System of Political Philosophiy ; 
to which is prefixed, A Dissertation recom- 
mending that the Study of. Political CEco- 
nomy be encouraged in our Universities, 
and that a Course of Public Lectures be 
delivered on that Subject, 1799.” “ Pa- 
rochial 
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tqchial Beneficence, a Sergygh, preached 
a Bowtads for the Benefit of a School of 
Indastry, 1800." “An Essay on the Im- 
portance of Schools of Industry and Reti- 
gious Instruction, ie tia the 9 ae 
of promoting the ucation of poor 
Gitls is rly considered, 1800.” 
“Causes of the Increase of Methodism 
and Dissension, 1807.” “ Disquisitions 
on Population ; in which the Principles of 
Mr. Malthus’s Essay are examined and 

, 1808." ‘The above writings will 
also serve to manifest the very firm at- 
tachment of their Author to the best inter- 
ests of Church and State; an attachment, 
however, whicli neither precluded him, on 
the one hand, from the exercise of the 
most exemplary candour towards those 
who di from him; nor, ou the other, 
front suggesting such Corrections, precau- 
tions, and improvements, as appeared to 
him at once suitable to the exigencies of 
the thnes, and conducive to the future be- 
nefit of an Establishment which he revered 
and valued. His death surprised him, 
after an iliness of only a few*days, whilst 
oceupied in fresh schemes of public uti- 
lity. He has left.a disconsolate widow and 
three infant children. 

P. 190. ‘The account of the Duke of An- 
caster’s funeral is imperfect. Amongst the 
names 
Lord Milsingtown and his son Mr. Colycar 
were omitted. Sir Montague Cholawicy 
was not a chief mourner, though he was 
present; nor was the Rev. Mr. Bennett ; 
the latter gentleman, as officiating clergy- 
man in his Grace’s chapel, accompanied 
the Rev. Mr. Myers and the Rev. Mr. De- 
*verell-in a chariot which preceded ‘the 
hearse. The tenants led the processivn. 
After the chariot came the coronet and 
cushion; then the hearse, which was 
drawn by six horses; then the two mourn- 
ing-coaches, which were also drawn by six 
horses, and’ in which were the chicf 
mourners and pall-bearers ; and then the 


gentlemen's carriages. The number of © 


pedple assembled on the occasion at 
Grimsthorpe aud Swinstead was calcu- 
lated at 5000, 
The following Epitaph is extracted from 
The Stamford Mercury : 
“M. §&. 
NOBILISS(IMI VIRI 
BROWNLOW 
Ducts Ancasteia et KesTevents, 
Marcniosis Comirisque pe Linpsey, 
Preefecti et Custodis Rotulorum Comitatds 
Lincolniensis, 
Et Propretoris Bostoni ; 
‘ aur 
Nobilitatis, patria, humaneque nature 
decus, 
Grat& apud posteros mem ria habebitar, 
Dum temporum queis vixerit memoria 
manebit. 


the chief mourners, those of 


Viri et Christiani 
_ Nullam non Virtutem exhibuit, 
Fastis et seperbie expers, 
Neque is erat quem gorrumperet adulatig, 
Nec quem ad prava detorqueret ambitio, 
J Temporibus iniquis 
Ea patientiam, cam aniimi lenitatem, 
Qua bongs ornat, 
Que non nisi w lwnis reperitur, osteudit, 
Rebus in secundis 

Eas qux in adversis nitere solent virtutes 

didicit, {spexit, 

Aliorum poting Quam sna commoda je, 

Ormnes benigniiate, amicos et familians 

amore 
Complexus est : 
Meritos magis quam nobiles coluit: 
Homo cum esset, humani aihil a se alie 
Putavit. (ouw 
Quos sublevaret miseros 
Haud minus consilio quam opibus adjuvit, 
P.ole quanivis eareret, 
Tucredibile tamen sui desideriuin reliquit: 
Complutibus qynos diu foverat, feliccsque 
reddiderat, . 
Queis decus et presidium fuerat, 
Ft quos sibi quam arctissiné devimxerat, 
Fiebilis occidit. 

Neque hoc solum cognatis, clientibus, do. 

mesticis, [lentiam 

Familiaribus, sed omnibus quibus benevo- 

Ejus scire contigit. 

Acutioris erat ingenii quam ut vitia et ma- 
Non cerneret ; {culas 
Amicos igitur canté et pracenter elevtos 

Raro opus erat ut aiutaret. 
Inter acerbissimos corporis dolores 

Patientiam summam, animumque volun 

tati divine 

Omnine morigerum, letamque etiam mo 

riens iummortalitatis 
" Spem exhibuit. 
Obiit octavo die Februarii, 
Anno Salutis 
Millesimo octingentesime nono ; 
Ftatis agens septuagesimum nonum. 
Castle Bytham, March 20,1809. J. B.D.” 
Birrus. - 
ATELY, at his seat, Mount Prospect, 
co. Limerick, the lady of the Right 
0 


n. Standish Pvrety. Lord Chief Baroa 
x 


of the Trish Court of Exchequer, a sow 

InHamiltoit-place,Countes »uf Cark,asoa. 

InGloucester-place Portinan-square, the 
lady of SirHenryC. Montguimery,bart, aso 

In Gower-street, the wite of Joseph Phil. 
L'more, esq. LL.D. a son, 

Feb. 19. The wife of the Rev, Joho Lip 
trott, of Egham, Surrey, a dangiter. 

25, The wife of John Turner, esq # 

foburu-ptace, a daughter. 

28, At Raveningham, the seat of St 
Edmund Baton, bart. the wife of Captaia 
Hodge, of the 7th’ Hussars, a daughter, 

March 3. tu Liucoln’s-inn-fields, the wile 
of Robcrt-Joveph Chambers, esq. & ~ 
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At St. Andrex’s, in Scotland, Viscountess 9, At Lambeth palace, by the Archbi- 
Gleutworth, a son and heir, shop of Canterbury, Lieut.-col. Townsend, 
5, In Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, cidest son of Gore T, esq. of Honingten- 
Lady Augusta Leith, a son. hall, co. Warwick, to Miss Scott, ovly dau. 
6, In Devunshire-place, the wife of Jo- of the Right Hon, Sir William 5. 
sph Blake, esq. a dangbter. _ 11. Reader Clarke, ouly son of Wil- 
9. Iu Russell-square, the wife of Mr. liam C. esq. of the Isle of Wight, to Mar. 
Serjeant Vanghar, a son and heir. tha, youngest deugh. of Sir John Pinborn, 
At Lord Dundas’s, in Arliagton-street, of Southwark, and of Ringwood-house, ix 
the Hou. Mrs, W, Whaston, wife of the the Isle of Wight. 
Rev. W. W. ason, Rey. Charles-Augustus North, third son 
14. The wife of Thomas Cadell, esq. of of the Bishop of Winchester, to Rachel, se- 
Upper Charlouie-streef, Fitzroy-square, cond daughter of the late Thomas Jarvis, 
a daughter. esq. of Laverstoke-house, Hants. 
16. At Cromer, Norfolk, the wife of Jo- 13, At the cathedral eburch of Cashel, 
‘Thomas, esq. a son. Lord Viscount Bernard, M: P. for the 
22. The wife of T. Murdoch, esq. of county ef.Cork, aud sou of the Earl of 
Tavistock-house, Tavistock-square, a son, Bandon, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
In Berners-street, Oxford-strect, the wife Hon. and Most Rev. Charles Brodrick, 
of Coutts Trotter, esg. a daughter. Archbishop of Cashel, and brother of 
















omeptianinine Viscount Midleton. 

Mareiaces. 16, At St. Mary-ia-~Banne, Capt. Wood- 
Feb. TD EV. Fergus Graham, LL. B. rec- ley Losack, R. N. to Miss Gordon, only 
2L tor of Arthuret, Cumberland, and daughter of the late George G. esq. 
brother to Sir J. G. bart, of Netherby, to Rev. Henry Raikes, of Upper Grosve- 
Jane, eldest daughter of the late Rev. W. nor-street, to the eldest daughter of Jacob 

, D. D, archdeacon of Carlisle, and Whittington, esq. of Theberton-hall, 

sub-dean of Lincolu. Suffolk. 

22, William Sheldon, esq. of Gray’s-inn, At Lewisham, William Hayley, esq. of 
‘to Miss Hester Cooper, of Thornhaugh- Felpham, Sussex, to Mary, third dgi 
street, Bedford-square. of John Welford, esq. of Blackheath, 

24. Joha Rowlatt, jan. esq. to Juliet- 18. Capt, Gosselin, R. N. to Miss 
Anne, eldest danghter of C, Roberts, esq. ley, eldest daughter of the late J. R. H. 
of the Exchequer. esq. of Ware priory, Herts. 

25. Stephem Vertue, esq. of Mark-lane, 21. James Walsh, esq. of Parliament- 
to Anne, eldest daughter of Samuel Brent, street, to Miss Grobecker, daughter of Fre- 
esq. of Greenland-dock. ’ derick G. esq. of Park-row, Knightsbridge. 
_ 27. At Bath, John Ormsby Vandeleur, Hon. and Rev. Edward Grey, rector of 
€3q. colonel of the 19th Dragoons, to Miss Peasmore, Wilts, and brother to Earl G. 
Sayer Glasse, hter of the Rev. to Miss C. Crofts, danghter of J. C. esq. 

r. G. of Pencombe, Herefordshire. of Greenham, vear Newbury, .Berks. 

March...,. Rev, W. Elstob, rector of 23. Richard Jones, esq. captain of his 
Shelton, Bedfordshire, to Miss Elizabeth Majesty's ship Namur,to Miss Jane Prinoc, 
Maydwell, of Fotheringhay, co. Lincoln. of New Bridge-street, Blackfriers, 

March 2. At Newton-Longueville, the -———— 

Rev, W. John. Chepmell, of Guernsey, to Deans. 

Miss Harrict Le Mesurier, daughter of the 1808, T Antigua, Mr. John Newall, 
late Haviland Le M. esq. commissary-ge- Nov.,.. jun. late of Bristol ; a young 
feral to the Forces in the Mediterranean. man of most promising abilities, 

At St. Mary-la-Bonue, the Hon, and Nov. 23, On-board the Fame, of 74 
Rev, James St, Leger, archdeacon of guus, Mr. Edward Watkins, midshipman, 
Cloyne, and brother of Viscount Done- second son of Mr. W. of Eigne-gate, He- 
raile, to Catharine, youngest daugh. of the refurd. In attempting a Fresch battery, 
late Tho, Williams, esq. of Epsom, Surrey. in the bay of Rosas, a ballet pierced his 

3, James Stewart Oliphant, esq. of Ros- heart, and he died immediately. 
sie, co. Perth, to Miss Anna Read,dau. of Nov. 29. At Trieste, employed there 

Wm. Trueman R, esy. of N. Audley-street. under the Austrian Government, Captain 

4, F. E. March, esg. of the Orduance-of- J. J. Bauer. 
fice, Tower, to Miss Jordan, of Park-place. Dec. ... At Jamaica, aged 140, Joseph 

6, Mr. Fitzgerald, son of Lord Henry F, Ram, a black man, belonging to Morrice- 

, to Miss Ford, a daughter of Mrs. Jordan. _hall Estate. He perfectly remembered the 

Capt. Reade, of the 1st Foot-guards, to Duke of Albemarle, who succeeded to the 
Miss Hoskyns, sister of Sir Hungerford H, government of that Island ip 1687. His 
bart. of Harewood, co. Hereford, daughter, Grace Martin, an inhabitant of 
_,1, At East Barnet, James Smith, esq. Spanish-town, and upwards of 85 years 
Solicitor, son of the late Dr. Hugh S..of oid, says he bad a complete sct of new 
Trevor park, to Jane-Hannab, secund dau. teeth about 20 years ago, which remained 


@ John Holmes, esq. of Battersea, sound tu the day of his death. His hair 
had 
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had turned quite grey; he'retajned Iris 
sight aud memory ‘well, and had all his 
senses perfect, except that of sinelling. 
He was stout, and inclined to corpylence ; 
was never sick but once; and all the phy- 
sick he evér took in his life was one dose 
of nut-oil. He had 26 children by dif- 
ferent women. His appetite was always 
good; and a few days previous to his 
death he walked a distance of four miles. 
Ris dissolution was gradual, and unat- 
tended by pain or sickness; it seemed, 
imdeed, to be the mere decay of Nature. 

Dec. 8. At Berbice, in his 28th year, 
Thomas Sangster, esq. captain in the S7th 
Foot, assistant barrack-master, and as- 
sistant quarter-master- general tothe Forces 
in the West Indies, and eldest son of Alex. 
S. esq. of Kennington, Surrey. 

Dec. 12. At Montego-bay, in Jamaica, 
after a few days illness, the Rev. William 
‘Burton, late of Hersford, Norfolk. 

9809, Jan. 19.. Off the French coast, 
Mr, Hubbert, of Frieston, near Boston, ix 
Lincolnshire, midshipman and acting- 
master on-board his Majesty's ‘ship Shel- 
drake, commanded by Capt. Thicknesse. 
This young gentleman, who entered into 
the service of the Roya] Nawy under the 

of Capt. Lloyd, commanding 
the Sea Fencibles, &c. on the Lincolnshire 
coast, was unfortunately drowned while he 
had the charge of a French vessel which 
been captured by the Sheldrake, and 
hich, having sprung a leak, suddenly 
went down. Thus perished a promising 
and much-lamented young officer, toge- 
ther with every man, except only one, of 
the party'then under his command, con- 
sisting of a midshipman and 10 men; and 
also two Frenchsailors, who had been per- 
mitted to remain on-board the vesscl. 

22. On-board his Majesty’s ship Ardent, 
m Leith Roads, Lieut. George Hume, of 
the Royal Navy, son of Clement H, esq. 
of Mallow. 

24, At Tortola, Mrs. Lettsom, relict of 
Pickering L. esq. (see vol. LXXV IIL. 1127). 

30, At Pliladelphia, aged 81, Mrs. 
Williamina Bond, the venerable mother 
of Phineas B. esq. his Majesty’s Consul- 
general. This respeetable lady was emi- 
nently gifted with a strength of faculty, 
unimpaired by avery advaneed age ; and 
possessed a heart whose felicity it was to 
dispense every act of charity and good 


will, Bereft of a most affectionate has- © 


band, and left with the care of a large 
family, in a season of much peril, she 
acquitted herself of the double charge 
which devolved upon her in a manner to 
rivet the duty oi her children, who revered 
her, and to excite the love and adiniration 
of all who knew her. Of a most delicate 
cast of mind, with a ready discernment of 
character, she was liberal in her opinions, 
and tender to the failings of humanity. 
; 


She was particularly distinguished by a 


chearful and benign disposition; by a’ 


force of expression and candour of senti- 
ment which secured the confidence even 
of strangers. Regardless of all selfish 


views, she was ever zealously occupied in’ 


contribating to the happiyess and comfort, 
or in administering to the affliction, of 
others.  Beneticent without ostentation, 
moral without display, a standard of rati. 
onal virtue; few have so faithfully per- 
formed their great task ; none have more 
scrupulously discharged the best duties of 
lite. In the devout faith of a true Chris- 
tian, she beheld the approach of death 
with the firm assurance of a life well spent; 
and closed a long carcer of usefulness with 
a spirit undiminished by the severity of a 
tedious illness, or the waste of 80 years. 


“ No more sweet patience, feigning oft’ 


relief, (grief; 
Lights thy sick eye, to lull thy childven’s 
With tender art toeave their anxious moan, 
Ne more thy bosoin presses down its own; 
Now well-earned peace is thine, and bliss 

sincere 5 [tear.” 
Theirs’ be the task of woe, the sorrowing 


51. At Bodmin, Cornwall, the Rev. Jobn 


Lake, M.A. fellow of Exeter coll. Oxford, 

Aged 88, the Rev. James Devie, B.D, 
vicar of Standground with Farcei, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, in the commission of the 
peace for that county, and formerty fellow 
of Emanuel college, Cambridge; B.A. 
1744, M. A. 1748, B.D. 1755; to which 
College he has bequeathed 2000/. Stock in 
the 4 per Cent. Consols.; the interest of 
which he bas directed shall be applied as 
an augmentation to the mastership. He 
has also béqueathed to the Governors of 
Addenbroke’s hospital, Cambridge, 200/, 
which he had placed out upon some turn- 
pike’ sccurities. 

In Berkeley crescent, Bristol, Samuel 
Dyer, one of the people called Quakers. 

Feb...... At Lisbon, in his 25th year, 
Mr. William Kirby, eldest sou of William 
K. esq. of the county of Waterford. This 
young gentleman went out a volunteer to 
Portugal, with Sir Arthur Wellesley’s Ex- 
pedition, from Cork, and fought in the bat- 
tle of Vimiera with conspicuous courage 
and steadiness, without receiving a wound ; 
but, being subject to a disease on his liver, 
the fatigue he was obliged to undergo put 


a period to bis existence in the prime of life. ° 


Samucél Walkér, esq. merchant, of La- 
pilhall, Yorkshire, partner in the house of 
Samucl and William Walker, Leicester. 

In his 102d year, John Fawthorp, of 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 

At Collingham, co. Lincoln, aged 81, 
Mr. Dalton. F 

Found dead in Wiveliscombe, Somerset, 
aged 102, Martha Webber, ndmother 
of the noted Damps, cudgel-players. 

8. Manby, esq. of Louth, pe 
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Mr. Swinfen, of Oadby, co. Leivester. 

At Linstead, Suffolk, advanced in age, 
Mr, Robert Denny, farmer ; who is said to 
have scarcely allowed himself the common 
necessaries of life, though he died worth” 
upwards of 15,000/. He has, however, 
ieft a numerous offspring. 

At Palgrave, in ber 88th year, Mrs. 
Satah Cottingham, widow, late of Fram- 


ope Suffolk. 

the prime of life, Mrs. Ingle, wife of 
Mr. 1. of Bushmesd, in Huntingdonshire ; 
leaving a family of 11 children. 

At Chelsea, aged 87, Mrs. Hennand. 

Mr. Hamilton, of Wilstead-street, So- 
mers-town, school-master. 

In London, Mr. Lewis Rotely, of the 
Mackworth Arms, Swansea, formerly of 
the Ostrich om Durdham down, Bristol. 

‘Feb. 8. Mr. Francis Passerini, of Dub- 
lin, It is supposed he missed his way in 
@ming from Booters-town, at night, and 
was unfortunately drowned. 

¥. In Pulteney-street, Bath, aged 66, 
Peter Merge, esq. late one of the Barons 
@ the Irish Court of Exchequer. 

At Chorley, Lancashire, aged 76, Mr. 
Hall, surgeon. He went to bed the night 
Wefore in his usual good health, and was 
found dead in the morning. * 

10. Mrs. S. 8. May, widow of Mr. Sa- 
muel M. of Watling-street. 

11, At Green Bank, near Liverpool, Mr. 
William Rathbone, merchant ; whose loss 
will be deeply felt aud regretted, not only 

numerous acguaintauce, but by so- 

at large: 

Aged 45, Mr. Nichol, of Hull; and, on 
the 18th, bis wife, aged 35. 

In Lansdown crescent, Bath, Mrs. Wol- 

, widow of the late William W. esq. 

In Pall-Mall, the Rev. Robert Phillips, 
M.A. rector of Great Welnethatn, suf- 
folk, vicar of Kempstune, Norfolk, and 
chaplain in ordinary to the Pr. of Wales. 

In Hali-moon-street, Piccadilly, aged 
%8, the Rev. Philip-Stanhope Smelt, M.A, 
nephew to the Earl of Chestertield, vicar 
# Aston-Abbots, Bucks, and chaplain in 
ordinary to his Majesty. 

At Muthill, in Perthshire, in the 65th 
year of his age, and 42d of his ministry, 
the Rev. Jn. Scott, minister of that parish: 

12. At the Rey. J. Bowden's, Lower 
Tooting, Mrs. Susacnah Longman, late of 
» Surrey. 

13. In St. James’s-place, in his 80th 
Year, Lieut.-gen. Mordaunt.: 

ampton, the wife of Charles 
, €8q. of that place. 

Mr. Jostima Mawer, of Lincoln, school- 
Master, By the advice of bis physician, 
héwas taking the air in a chaise, with bis 

e, and died suduenly in the carriage. 

. child lay dead at the ‘time. 

Jickels, of Metheringham fen, 
Lincolasbire, farmer. He was drowned in 
Rear Lis own dwelling; having left 
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Metheringham about fivein the 

to carry su thd choy A est Me 
as he had frequent! during the 
valence of the late ' pes 

After a few days illness, the lady of 
Sir Thomas Maynard Hesilrige, bart. of 
Hoxne-hall, Suffolk. . She retired to rest 
the previous night in as good hedlth as 
usual, and died at three in the morning. 

At Ramsgate, in Kent, aged 17, Miss 
Thorpe, only daughter of Lady Susan 
Drew, by her first husband, Jos, Thorpe, 
esq. by whom her Ladyship has likewise a 
son, John Thorpe, esq. aged 15, now at 
school, whose property is the greatest of 
any commoner, except one, in England. 

Aged 75, Silas Palmer, esq. of Brent- 
ford-end, Middlesex. 

14. At Stretton, Rutlandshire, aged.62, 
Alice, wife of Mr. Thomas Ward. She was 
descended from an antient family in thet 
county, being grand-daughter to the learn- 
ed ‘Tycho Wing, gent. of Pickworth. And 
on the 19th, aged 73, the aforesaid Mr. 
Thomas Ward, her husband, to whom she 
had been married 42 years. , 

In his 46th year, after an hour’s illness, 
Mr. Thomas Turner, plumber and glazier, 
of Ellaud, near Halifax, Yorkshire. Soon 
after he had retired to rest on the night of 
his death, he had‘an attack of the cramp 
in one of his feet; when secking to alle- 
viate the pain by placing his foot upon 
the hearth in his bed-room, the sudden 
application of cold removed the complaint 
to a vital part, and he died almost di- 
rectly. ’ 

15. At Cheltenham, Mrs. Boswell, relict 


.of John B. esq. of Pallymony, Wicklow, 


and sister to the late Earl of Bellament. 

Mr, James Smith Barr, translator of 
Buffon’s Natural History, &c. 

At Camberwell, Surrey, iv his 46th year, 
Mr. Owen Marden. 

At Brompton, Mrs. Roileston, relict of 
the late Christopher R. esq. of Watnall, 
Nottinghamshire. - 

16. In consequence of her cloaths acei- 
dentally catching fire, Miss Helkin, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. H. of Oxford-street. 

Aged 78, Mr. Tho. Tempson, of Sweb- 
ston, co. Leicester, many years a consi- 
derable farmer and grazier at Wedding- 
ton, co. Warwick. 

In consequence of a fail from his horse, 
Francis Winn, esq. of Prior-house, Richy 
mond, Yorkshire. 

In bis 49th year, the Rev. Edward Pres- 
cott, M.A. of Calico-hall, Halifax, and 
vicag of Long Preston, in Craven, 

At Andover, Hants, John Hemming, 
M. D. meniber of the, College of Physici- 
ans in London, and formerly physician to 
the Mary-la-Bonne Dispensary. 

At Walham-green, Mr. Ward, widow of 
the late Henry W. esq. 

In his 50th year, Mr. John Jeffery, of 
the Angel inn, Peterborough. 

Aged 
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Aged 38, Thomas Dewey, late guard to 
the mail-coach from Lincoln to Barton. 
During the late great fall of snow, whea 
the mail-coach could not proceed, he rode 
on horseback from Lincoln to Barton, and 
returned the mext day. On arriving at the 
Post-office at Lincoln he complained of 
anusual illness, but coald not describe his 
feeling, and languished tifl tiie time of 
his death. 

17. At the house of Miss Sparrow, at 
Hertford, aged upwards of 70, Miss Tough. 

At Winchester, at the house of the Rev. 
Dr. Rennell, dean of the diocese, Miss Scott. 

At Bath, Nathaniel Bricé, esq. late of 
Bristol. 

Mr, Edward Breeton, of the White Swan 
inn at Barton-upon-Humber. By a fall 
from his horse, which occasioned some in- 
jury to the spine, he was confined some 
gears to his arm-chair in the bar, a cheer- 
fal companion to every customer. 

i8. At Edinborgh, Duncan. Bachanan, 

. late a surg@en at Madras. 

At Carlisle, aged 86, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Jackson; who was a milliner at Carlisle 
when that fown surrendered to the Rebels 
im the year 1745. 

At Houghton, near Carlisle, aged 85, 
Mr. Peter Hestop, many years a respect- 
able farmer in that village. One brother 
and three sisters survive him, whose ages, 
added to his own, make 415 years. 

19. At Stockwith, aged 83, J. Madan, 
upwards of 40 years postinan between 
Stockwith and Gainsborough. 

20. Of a decline, Mrs. Hamilton, wife of 
Mr. H. of Tavistock-row, Covent-garden. 

Mrs. Pritchard, wife of John P. ésq. of 
Broseley, Shropshire. 

Aged 56, Capt. Carruthers, of the 45d 
Foot, major of brigade to Gen. Crauford, 

21. In Crosby-row, Walworth, Mr. Wil- 
liam Albin, late of Token-house-yard. 

At Edmonton, Middlesex, in his 75th 
year, Edward Lucas, esq. late deputy-war- 
den of his Majesty’s Mint. 

In Manchester-square, the infant son of 
Henry F. Greville, esq. 

’ At. Syston, co. Leicester, im her 77th 
year, after a long and severe illness, the 
wife of Mr. Joseph Moore. 

22. At Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 
after a few days illness, Mrs. Dennett, 
wife of James D,. esq. ; sincérély lamented 
by her friends and the poor, to whom she 
wns a liberal benefactress. 

At the Barracks, near Lewes, Sussex, 
Adjutant Walker, of the 82d Foot; an of- 
ficer who had served with distinguished 
merit in Spain during the late unsuccess- 
ful. campaign, and who returned thence 
to that town, with the remains of the re- 
giment, in perfect health; a few days after 
which, he was attacked by a typhus fever, 
which proved fatal in a short time. 

Mr. James Willis, of West Ham, Fssex, 
brewer. 
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fs Gatat Mange cisech "Deane 
In Great Russell-strect, 
William Lynch, esq. of Madeira. ; 

At the Quintain, near Hales Owen, Sa. 
lop, in his 84th year, Mr. Joseph Moore, 
an eminent land-surveyor, Few men were 
better versed in the abstruse parts of ma- 
thematical learning ; the whole of which 
he attained without any other aid than 
what he gleoned from books, and hy 
many years intense stady and application. 
Thougb be lived in apparent obscurity, he 
was a valuable and useful member of s0- 
ciety within his limited sphere; and his 
death, though at an advanced period, is 
regretted by those who have long bees 
benetited by his friendship and advice, 

At Vienna, after a lingering illness, the 
Count Lewis de Cobentzel. = 

23. In Cadogan-place, the dowager Lady 
Ashburton, widow ef the late Lord A. who 
was better kuown as John Dunning, esq, 
solicitor-general ; and who, while a mem 
ber of the House of Commons, moved and 
carried the important question, ‘ That the 
influence of the Crown had increased, was 
increasing, ead ought to be diminished.” 
Her Ladyship was sister of John Baring 
esq. of Mount Radford, near Exeter. 

At Alnwick, Northumberland, aged 11, 
Nathaniel Davidson, esq. Early in life he 
was a companion in the travels of the ce- 


* lebrated Wortley Montague; and, many 


years after, was British consul at Nice - 
and Algiers. 

At Steyning barracks, Sussex, Captain 
Martin Armstrong, of the Ist Battalion d 
the 5th Foot. 

At Wavertree, aged 55, Mr. Roger New 
ton Dale, of Liverpool, banker. 

Mr. Samuel Harvey, of Hansacre, neat 
Lichfield. Returning from a friend's house, 
where he had spent the day, he unfortu 
nately fell inte the cana!, and was drown 
ed. About four years ago, the sister of 
the person with whom he had spent his 
Jast hours was found drowned in the same 
canal, and nearly about the same spot. 

At Manchester, aged 29, Mr. W. Hib. 
bert, lieutenant of the 40th Foot, and soe 
of Mr. Samuel H. of that town. 

At Shilton, co. Leicester, in his Tih 
year, Thomas Cooper, gent, 

At Castor, co. Lincoln, aged 77, Mrs. 
Swan, relict of Mr. J..S, draper. 

24. Mrs. Elizabeth Fauquier,of Queen: 
street, May-fair, eldest daughter of the ° 
late Wm. F. esq. of Stratton-str. Pic 

In Edward-street, Portman-square, 
Leigh, ‘wife of Capt. James Fleming, « 

Frances, wife of Mr. Jobn Clement d 
Ratcliff-highway, solicitor. 
wf Exwiouth, Devon, 5 his 62d 

enry Cholmiey, . of Howsham, 

Between the Sc. five and six o’cledt 
in the evening, after a few ir Pay 
the 86th year of his age, at a oo 
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Braton-street, Horatio Earl of Orford, &e. 
the néphew of Sir Robert Walpole, 

t Earl of Orford, and son of Horatio 
Lord Walpole of Woltertou, Sir Robert's 
brother, who, in the any part of his life, 
had distinguished himself in the support of 
the iples of the Revolution, the Act 
t, and the Establishment of 

the House of Hanover upon the Throne of 
these Kingdoms ; and had been employed 
jn several situations of importance at home 
dabroad. His embassies to France and 
United Provinces are well known; 
wherein his zeal, integrity, assiduity, and 
abilities; were conspicuously demonstrated. 
He was a strenuous’ supporter of his Bro- 
ther’s Administration while in office, and 
he had quitted his public employ- 
ments in the year 1759, After the resig- 
hation of Sir Robert Walpole he continued 
in Parliament ; and, as occasion offered, 
delivered his sentiments on public affairs 
with the freedom to which he had been 
habituated ; and often spoke upon com- 
mercial matters, of which he-was well in- 
formed; and in which be consulted the 
teal interests of his Country: be was a 
encourager of the woollen manufac- 

re. Although at that time he beld no 
official situation, he frequently submitted, 
in the most respectful manner, to the 
greatest Personages of the State, as well 
a3 to the Ministers, his opinion upon poli- 
tical subjects, which his long expericuce 
in business, and a complete knowledge of 
Foreign Courts, fully justified. He was 
fepeatedly consulted by the first men of 
the nation; and frequent recourse. was 
had to him to conciliate the discordant 
sentiments of those in high employments 
Ih the year {756 he was called up to the 
House of Peers, by the title of Baron 
Walpole of Wolterton; and dying in the 
year 1757, was succeeded by his son Ho- 
tatio, who married Rachel daughter of 
William third Duke of Devonshire, with 
whom his father had for many years been 
United in the most cordial friendship, and 
in the same uniform, unvaried political 
Principles. Horatio second Lord Walpole 
of Wolterton, succeeded to the title of 
Walpole of Walpole in the year 
1797, on the death of Horatio fourth Lar! 
of . This title had been granted, in 


the year 1723, to Robert eldest son of Sir ” 


Walpole, with limitation, for want 
of heirs male, to Edward and Horatio, his 
3 and, io default of their heirs 
Male, to their father, Sir Robert Walpole, 

bis heirs male, remainder to the heirs 


” male of Robert Walpole, esq. father of 


fit Robert Walpole. ‘The Preamble to the 
Patent, being in Latin, states the motives 
Aor that mark of Royal favour to the pur- 
5 following : “Our most beloved and 
i faithful Counsellor, Robert Walpole, 
Gent. Mac, March, 1809. 


: 


first Commissioner of the Treasury, with 
the assistance of other select persons, and 
Chancellor of the uer, having high- 
ly recommended himself to our Royal 
favour by his many services, to Us, to our 
House, and to his own Country, We did 
not think him unworthy to be advanced to 
the rank of the Peers of the Realm; b 
though he rather chuses to merit the hi 
titles than to wearthem, We have thought 
fit, in order to ennoble his Family, to con- 
fer on the Son the honour due to the Fa- 
ther, and to raise to the P Robert 
Walpole, junior, Esq. &c,” The title of 
Earl of Orford becoming extinct by the 
death of Horatio fourth Earl of Orford, 
Horatio Lord Walpole was, iw the year 
1806, created Earl of Orford, in which he 
is succeeded by his eldest son, Horatio, 
M. P. for Lynn. The Earl of Orford was 
constant in his political and private friend- 
ships; he°was much respected in the 
county of Norfolk, where he resided seve- 
ral months of the year, at his seat at Wol- 
terton, in a manner suitable to his high 
rauk: His death.is very much lamented 
by all who had any intercourse with him, 
as well as by his relatives. His remains 
were conveyed into Norfolk, to be depg- 
sited in the family-vault ip the parish 
church of Wickmere cum Wolterton. Be- 
sides his eldest son, he has left issue, 
George M, P, for Dumgarvan in Ireland; 
Lady Catherine, unmarried ; Lady Mary, 
married to Thomas Hussey; esq. M. P. 
for Aylesvury.—So long as true nobility 
—nobility of mind conduct, no less 
than of birth and station, shall be con- 
sidered as entitled te pablic regard and 
consideration, sg Jong will the eliaracter 
of the late venerable Earl of Qeford be had 
iu respectful remembrance. By no means 
implicitly assenting to the'* world’s false 
estimate of things,’ he appreciated no 
higher than they deserved the gifts of rank 
and fortune; but employed them with 
manificence in honeyrable and useful 
pursuits. Those qualities which are the 
ymost shining ornaments of an elevated 
station,—piety without. ostentation, liber- 
ality of mind, a kind attention to the wants 
of others, extended bounty, with an hospi- 
tality rarely equalled in these times, unit- 
ed to an independeut public spirit, were 
the distinguished features of his Lordship’s 
character. He lived revered and happy 
to an advanced age, with honour and inte- 
grity inviolate, and died universally re- 
spected and lamented. 

25. Mr. Richard Stréeting, nurseryman, 
Windsor. He suffered a long and painful 
illness, from a cancer in his lip, occasion- 
ed by smoking a pipe, the end of which he 
bad neg'ecwed to wax before using ite 

At Ridge, near Barnet, co. Middlesex, 
WilLam Jennings, sq. . 

ix 
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_, Six days after being delivered of a fine 
boy, Mary-Theresa, wife of — Chygnard, 
esq. late from Demerara. 

At Twickenham, Mr. Perrott, master of 
an academy there. He was in perfect 
health, and about to take hold of a cane 
to correct one of his scholars, when he re- 
clined on his desk breathless. 

In the bloom of youth, Hannah,.young- 
est daughter of Benjamin Tomkins, esq. 
of Abingdon, Berks. 

At Beauport, Sussex, at the house of 
her brother Sir James Bland Burgess, bart. 
Mrs. Uead, wife of John Roper H, ésq. 

At Brighthclinstone, aged 81, the relict 
of the late Rev. Henry Mitchell. 

At Bradninch, Devon, in his 72d year, 
Henry Bowden, esq. 

26. AtSmidholm, in the parish of Tin- 
wald, Scotland, aged 93; Jean Burgess, 
She had been 67 years married to one 
husband; and, before she died, 113 could 
call her mother, grandmother, and great- 
grandmother; 37 of whom were great- 
grandchildren. 

27. Mrs. Jacquier, of the Clarendon ho- 
tel, Bond-street. 

In Bond-street, the wife of Geo. Sullivan 

‘Marten, esq. of Sandridge-lodge, Herts. 

At his seat, Sandy-place, co. Bedford, 
Sir Philip Monoux, bart. He succeeded 
his father in the title in 1757; was appoint- 
ed major of the Bedford Militia in 1760; 
married a daughter of Ambrose Riddall, 
esq. in 1762; was high sheriff in 1763, 

Mrs. Dalby, wife of Mr. Joseph D. of the 
Newark, Leicester, and eldest daughter of 
Robert Dale, esq. of Ashbourn. 

Mr. Humfrey, of Billesdon, co. Leices- 
ter. He received a kick from a horse, 
while riding through his farm, which 
broke his leg, and ultimately occasioned 
his death. 

Of a rapid decline, aged about 60, 
French Lawrence, esq. D.C. L. advocate 
of the Court of Arches, King’s professor 
of Civil Law at Oxford, chancellor of that 
diacese, judge in the Court of Admiralty 
in the Cinque Ports, and M.P. for the 
city of Peterborough. He was a native 
of Bath, son of Mr. L. formerly a mem- 
ber of the Corporation of that city: To 
considerable talents he united great gene- 
ral as well as classical knowledge; and 

- discharged the duties of a Member of Par- 
liament with persevering fidelity. He was 
a gentleman who fose to high estimation 

jn his profession by the force of strong 
intellect; and whose Parliamentary opi- 
nions had considerable weight in the House 
of Commons. He was one of the Club of 

Wits, to whom the Publick are indebted 

for ‘The Rolliad” -and “ Probationary 

Odes,” the Preface arid most of the Notes 

to the former being principally from his 
en. Early in }ife Dr. L. was intended 

‘or the study of the Civd Law; he ac- 


of remarkable Persons. (March, 


cordingly entered himself a member of the 
College of Advocates; and, by means of 
a strong understanding, and the strictest 
atiention to his professional duties, at 
length acquired immense practice in Doc 
tors Commons. He first became Known 
to the Publick by the active part which he 
took in the contest for Westminster, in the 
year 1784, in writing for Mr. Fox, part. 
cularly in the Opposition News-papers of 
that period; and he was author of mos 
of the popular ballads which appeared 
during the course of that memorable elec- 
tion. By his superior talents Dr. L. was 
introduced to the notice and friendship of 
Mr. Burke ; and, in consequence of that 


- gentleman's influence, was appointed one 


of the Lawyers retained by the Manager 
on the trial of Warren Hastings ; during 
the whole of which prosecution he was in- 
defatigable in exploring and arranging the 
documents necessary in so arduous and 
complicated a transaction; and the ad- 
vantage derived from his exertions was 
ever acknéwledged by his friend and as. 
sociate as of the utmost importance, 
Through Mr. Burke’s interest with Earl 
Fitzwilliam he obtained a seat in Parlia- 
ment; from which time he considered 
himself rather as the adherent of that 
great man than an implicit follower of the 
Party with whieh he had hitherto acted; 
and when the French Revolution induced 
Mr. Burke to withdraw himself from Mr 
Fox and his friends, Dr. L. traced the 
steps of his Patron, and remained ‘inva- 
riably attached to his principles, till the 
Country was deprived of one of its great- 
est ornaments, During Mr. Burke's last 
moments Dr. L. soothed, by his presence 
and attention, the frowns of death, and 
acted as a faithful executor to him when 
no more. To the. pages of Mr. Urban 
Dr. L. was a frequent contributor; and to 
his editorial care the Publick are i 

for a complete Collection of Mr. Burke's 
Works; which will ever remain a monu- 
ment of his vast talents and varied acqui- 
sitions. Dr. Lawrence was one of the 
members appointed in 1806 to draw up 
Articles of Tapeectinedt against Viscount 
Melville; and was uniform in his support 
to the late Ministers, both whilst in power 
and after their retreat. Extensive know- 
ledge and strong sense were the qualities 
that characterised his efforts in Parlia- 


ment; where, though unable to claim the 
praise of eloquence, the solidity of bis 
judgment could not fail to command respect. 
28. At her son’s house at Finchley, Mil- 
dlesex, aged 83, Mrs. Pouncey. 
At Purser’s-cross, Falham-road, where 


he had retired for the recovery of bit 
health ir 1794, and devoted his time 
the cultivation of his garden,, which 
stooked with the choicest fruit-trees 
flowers, aud left in Scautiful orth, 
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Morning Chronicle who took Mr. Wood- 
fall, the late celebrated Reporter, by the 
hand when he was young. He was also, 


for a number of years, a considerable gold 
and si!ver lace-merchant in Southampton- 


street, Cov ‘ 
'_ At Neithorp, near Banbury, Richard 
Williams, esq. formerly of Oxford. He 
served the office of sheriff of that county 
jn the year 1800. 
_ At Boston, Lincolnshire, while on a visit, 
, Mewburn, eldest daughter of Francis 
esq. of Whitby, in Yorkshire, She was 

A most amiable young lady; and died 
‘much’ respected and regretted by all who 
Krew her, in the 20th year of her age. 

At Louth, advanced in years, Mr. Sa- 
moe! Hughson, surveyor of taxes, 

At his house et Hadleigh, Suffolk, Ar- 
thur Heming, esq. 
_ Mr. W. Jones, of the Saracen’s Head 


jp at Southwell, Notts. 


Latexy, at her retreat in Switzerland, 
Yer Royal Highness Anne Duchess of 
Cumberland. She was the second daugh- 
ter of Simon Luttrell, Earl of Carhamp- 

a; and was first married to Christopher 
ag esq. of Catton-hall, co. Derby ; 
by whom she had one son, who died au 
infant. She was married, secondly, to 
H.R.H.Henry-Frederick lateDuke of Cum- 
Derland, Oct. 2, 1771; who again left her 
a widow, without issue, in 1790, 

___ On his passage from Corunna, Captain 
linger, of the 15th Dragoous, former! 

i -camp to the Duke of Cumberland. 
__ At Coruma, in his 24th year, the Ho- 
Rourable Major Charles Stanhope. This 

man was second son of Earl Stan- 

by his lady Louisa, the ouly dangh- 

of Mr. Henry Grenville. Several 

of the Stanhope family have been 
illustrious ip arms, and have displayed, in 
Yarious periods of our history, an energy 
af character, and a devotion to their 
country’s cause, which have rendered the 
WJustrious in the annals of Britain; 

the youth, whose loss we now deplore, 
chose, at a very early period, the military 
ion, as that in which he boped he 
Might be usefully employed. He had 
assiduous in forming his character, 

in attaining a thorough knowledge of 
duties attached to several degrees of 
Service through which he had 

From the high opinion formed of 

Courage and talents, hv was, about two 


~~, 


or three years since, appointed by Gene- 
ral Moore’ to be one of his aide-de-camps. 
Nothing could be better adapted te his 
wishes: he was anxious to be the witness 
of, and participator in real and active 
service. He could not bear the idea of 
being raised step by step in the Army, 
without having, at the same time, the op- 
portunity of proving to bis friends and his 
Countey, ‘that he was worthy of the rank 
and honour conferred upon bim, It was a 
source of extreme mortification to Major 
Stanhope that he returned from Sicily and 
Sweden, without being able to justify, by 
his conduct, the expectations which: his 
friends had naturally formed of his charac- 
ter. In Spain he was no longer akle-de- 
camp to the General under whoui he 
served, and whom he loved with a filial 
affection; but was appointed, with Major 
Napier, bis particular friend, to the cSm- 
mand of the fiftieth regiment. Never were 
mew more attached to Officers than the 
soldiers of this regiment to their noble- 
minded and horoic Majors. This body is 
d stinguished by General Hope, as having 
borne the brunt of the action; and the 
efforts of the officers and soldiers from its 
very commencement, claimed the applause 
of their General, who, witnessing their 
prowess, and highly approving of the 
Judgment by which their exertions were 
made, rode up to’ them, exclaiming, 
“* Well done, my 50th! vell done; my 
Majors of the 50th!” ‘To their energy; 
a large portion of the regiment, and both 
the Majors sacrificed tbeir lives. The 
body of Major Napier was not found ; but 
that of Major Stanbepe was carried to his 
tent till the battle was won. His younger 
brother, Captain James Stanhope, who 
had shared in the dangets of the day as 
aide-de camp to’General Moore, paid the 
Jast tribute of ct and smeere affection 
te the remains of the Major. The fatal 
bullet had passed through the heart of the 
deceased ; and so instantaneous must have 
been the death of Major Stanhope, that a 
sense of pain had not torn from his eoun- 
tenance that smile which the bravery of 
his soldiers and the applause of his com- 
mander had excited. At any period, but 
particularly in times when we may have 
tv contend for our libertics as a pation on 
our awn shores, the death of such aman 
must be regarded as a pablic loss; and 
every lover of his country will deeply !n- 
ment that so many excellent lives should 
have been sacrificed to so little purpose. 
The loss of Major Stanhope to his imme- 
diate connexions is irreparable. His man- 
bers were remarkably mild :—hbis attach- 
ments strong; and his beart overflowed 
with the milk of buman kindness. ‘The 
affliction of his brother, who parted from 
him at the commencement of the action, 
and whe almost saw him fall, may be con- 


ceived, 
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- ceived, but cannot be describéd. Well 
might the unhappy youth exelaim on the 
occasion,“ To lose in one hour the com- 
»panion of my earliest years, and most 
affectionate friend of my heart ; and the 
kindest protector and best of friends in the 
gallant Sir John Moore ; is almost more 
than philosophy or human nature can 
withstand.” Those only ean appreciate 
the affectionate attachment of these bro- 
thers, who were witnesses to their growing 
S~ who can affirm that in their 
were never perceived these emo- 
‘tions of envy. those risings of jealousy so 
frequently fata! to the happiness of the 
nearest relations. 

*At Duddington, John Smith, M. D. He 
was of an antient family in North Britain, 
and after serving several years as surgeon 
in the Navy, settled at Uppingham, in 
Riktlandshire, in the same house where 
two of his immediate predecessors and 
countrymen, Drs. Fordyce and Garthshore, 
had been so successful as to establish 
themselves afterwards with eminence in 
‘London, as physicians. He was for many 
years in extensive and respectable practice 
in the principal families in the town and 
neighbourhood ; punctual and indefatiga- 
ble in his profession, and, in addition to 
his medical services, ever charitable to 
the poor. 

At Bewdley, aged 26, the Rev. Thomas 
Compson, c. ate of that place, late cu- 
rate of St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, and eldest 
son of James C.. esq. of Cleobury Morti- 
mer, Shropshire. 

At his lodgings, two pair of sfairs room, 
in -Angel-court, Windmill-street, Hay- 
market, aged 68, Mr. Christopher Bar- 
tholemew, formerly proprietor of White 
Conduit House, which owed its celebrity 
to the taste he displayed in laying out the 
gardens and walks, rendering it the first 
place of resort in the class of tea-gardgns. 
Possessed of a good fortune from his pa- 
rents, the gardens, and the Angel-inn at 
Islington being his freeholds ; renting 
200@. a year in the neighbourhood of {s- 
lington and Holloway, remarkable for 
having the greatest quantity of hay-stacks 
of any grower in the neighbourhoed of 
London; at that time, the: writer of this 
article was informed by hitmself, he was 
worth 50,0001. ‘Not content, he fell a 
Victim to the mania of insuring in the Lot: 
tery, -for which he has paid’ 1000). a day. 
He passed thie last 13 years: of ‘his life in 
great poverty ; subsisting by the eharity 
of those who knew his better days, and as 
a juryman of the Sheriff’s Court for the 
eounty. In August’ 1807, hehad a thirty- 
second share in a 20,0001. prize. By the 
advice of his friends; he purchased an 

’ annuity of 60h per annum ; yet, fatally 
addicted to that pernicious pursuit, in- 
surance, he disposed of it, and lust it all : 


a few days before’he died, he solicited a 
few shillings to buy him necessaries. 4 
géntleman in his manners, with a mind 
rather superior to the generality of tien, 
he at one time possessed the esteem of all 
who knew him 3 yet he became the prey 
of that artful and designing set of men, 
who are interested in eluding all the laws 
which are made to prevent their nefarious 
practices, and which never can be effected 
while Government sedace the individual to 
pay 201. for the liberty of gambling for 
10). This Obituary is furnished as a 
warning to all ranks, particularly the 
trading one, not to engage in a pursuit 
which will ultimately be their ruin; and 
when tempted to insure, let them remem. 
ber the fate of Bartholomew / 

March \, Archibald Geddes, esq. 

At Earlsthorpe, after a short iliness, in 
his 83d year, Mr. William Wray. He 
had been 57 years parish-clerk ; and, ex- 
cepting the prevention arising from one 
day’s sickness, is not reraembered by the 
parishioners to have been on any other 
occasion ahsent from his duty. 

2. At Louth, Lincolnshire, aged 81, Mrs, 
Catherine Reynolds. 

At Spot-house, Lady Seton, relict of Sir 
Henry S. bart. of Abercorn. 

At Croydon, Surrey, aged 90, John Par- 
tridge, esq.; who, among other bequests, 
has left 100/. to the Norfolk Infirmary. He 
was formerly clerk to the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Stationers ; but had been for ma- 
ny years bliud. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital at Ply- 
mouth, in consequence of a wound be re- 
ceived at the battle of Corunna, Ensign 
Thomas Griffin, of the 31st Foot. He has 
left a wife-and child to deplore him. 

4. At Wadworth, near Doncaster, Mrs. 
Dixon, wife of the Rev. Henry D. vicar of 
Wadworth, and sister of the late Rev..Wil- 
liam Mason, prebendary of York. 

At Williamscot, n~ar Banbury, aged 66, 
John Loveday, esq. D.C. L. and. in the 
commission of the peace for Oxfordshire ; 
one of the most regular and accurate of 
our Correspondents, as his father had “a 
before him. Some farther particulars 
bim shall be given. 

5. At Hinckley, co. Leicester, William- 
Francis Stapleton, second son of Major- 
gen. S. and nephew of Lord Le Despeicer, 

In Patrick-square, Edinburgh, after 4 
long illness, Mr. William Brown, proj 
and editor of the news-paper intitd 
“The Edinburgh Weekly Journal.” 

6. At Islington, aged about 90, ——— 
Blackstone, esq. a neur relation of the late 
very learned Judge. 

7. In Essex-street, Dublin, Mr. Thomas 
M‘Donnell, proprietor of “ The Hiber 
nian Journal.” ; 

At her mother’s house, in Church-street 
Stoke Newington, Miss Burnand. p 
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At Portsmouth, after a severe and lin- 
illness, which she bore with the for- 


titude and resignation of a true Christian, 


Mrs. Smith, wife of George S. esq. clerk 
of the surveys in his Majesty’s Dock-yard 
at . Universally beloved, she 
the relative duties of wife, mother, 
friend, and neighbour, im such a manner 
a8 to conciliate the respect and affection 
of all who had the happiness of being 
known to her. Mer loss will long be felt 
and lamented by her numerous friends. 

8, At her house at Whitehall, in her 
"9th year, Mrs. Cernewall, relict of the 
Right Hon. Charles Wolfran C, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and sister to 
the late Earl of Liverpool. 

\. ® Mr. Richard Gaunt, corn-merchant, 

on-street, Westminster. 

, At Earl Spencer’s office-apartments, in 

Little St. Jamus’s-street, aged 69, ‘Thomas 

Harrison, esq. of Wolverton, Bucks. 

\ At Horsforth, near Leeds, aged 105, 

Mary Airton.—Aged 102, Sarah Dean, 

_ 10, At Chatham, Kent, of a typhus fe- 

yer, brought on by violeut exertion during 
retreat of our Army to Corunna, Lieut. 

Halifax, of the Royal Artillery Drivers, 


» 11. Mary-Anne, eldest daughter of Ro- 


bert Dewar, esq. of Clapham, Surrey. 

. In.High-street, Mary-la-Boone, in her 

80th year, Mrs. De Laval. 

., After two days illness, at Tiverion, De- 

yon, her native town, which she selected 

4s.a pleasing and proper place to pass the 

closing years of her life, Mrs. Cowley, as 

sincerely esteemed and lamented, at 

avery large circle of friends in that re- 
le ueighbourhood, as she was cele- 
throughout socicty for possessing a 


“very high degree of genuine poetic and 


dramatic genius. Some farther account of 
this lady in our next. 

At Sutton-Coldfield, Warwickshire, Mrs. 
Riland, widow of the Rev. Richard Bisse 
BR late rector of Sutton-Coldfield ; for an 
account of whose death see vol. LX. 275, 
At his residence at £ , co. Dub- 
lin, aged 44, Alexander Hamilton, esq. 
eldest som of the late Hon. Baron H. By 
his decease the office of tngh sheriff of the 
county of Dublin-has become vacant. It 


peepely omen since Mr, H. was sworn. 


Office, in the prime of life! His death 
Was occasioned by a fever, taken imme- 


-, diately afterwards, which had such an ef- 


fect upon his nerves and frame as to pre- 
‘Cpitate him into an early grave. Asa 
ive m the House ef Commons, 
in which he sat from the age of 22 till the 
of the Irish Parliament, he was 
of uns!jaken integrity; and ori the last 


a question which agitated that House, 


patriotism shone conspicuous ; for, 

in sentiments upon that occasion 
with his Noble Patron, he resigned the re- 
ee Belfast, and with it his lu- 


. 
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crative place of Carsitor of the Irish Court 


of Chancery. 


12. In consequence of her cloaths catch- 
ing fire from a candle, a of Mr. 
Martin, of Hungerford-str, Strand, aged 13. 

13. At Barnstaple, in bis 69th year, Rob. 
Wrey, esq. brother of the late Sir Bourchier 
W. bart. of Tavistock, Devon, a major- 
general in the Queena of Portugal’s ser- 
vice, “and many years governor of one of 
the Northern provinces of that kingdom. 
He was one of the last surviving officers 


,who served under Gen. Wolfe in America, 


and commanded the Louisburg Grenadiers. 

14. In Bedford-square, Mrs.’ Godfrey, 
wife of John G. esq, 

In her 47th year, Mrs. Dignum, of Great 
Suffolk-street, Charing-cross. 

15. In Chapel-street, Park-lane, Mrs. 
Grant, sister to the Hon. Philip Pusey, 

16. In Berners-street, Oxford-street, after 
a long and painful illness, which she en- 
dured with Meek resignation and pious for- 
titude, the wife of T. Berners Plestow, esq. 
of Watlington-hall, Norfolk. Her virtues 
endeared her to her relatives, and rendered 
her an ornament to society. As a wife, a 
daughter, a sister. and a mother, her loss 
will be severely felt, and her death la- 
mented by all who knew her. 

Ia Upper Wimpole-street, Lady Dorothy 
Fitzwilliam, sister of Earl F. 

In Sumerset-street, Portman-square, the 
ouly son ef Dr. Nivinson, 

At Portsmouth, Hugh, third son of Capt. 
Matthew Buckle, of the Reyal Navy. 

At Exeter, in her 14th year, Louisa- 
Susannah, eldest daughter of Louis-Wil- 
liam Brouncker, esq. of Pelhams, Dorset. 

In New-street, Brighthelnistone, Wil- 
liam Wade, esq. late master of the cere- 
monies at that place. 

Aged 74, Mrs. Hescott, of aie: wie 
dow of Mr. H. schoolmaster. 

In his 58th year, the Rev. Henry Shep- 
herd, B. D. rector of Brandsburton, York- 
shire, and of Ashby-cum-Fenby, co, Linc. 

17. Of an apoplectic seizure, the Rev, 
Henry Hawes, minister of Clifton. 

In Steyne-place, Brighthelmstone, aged 
71, Frauces, relict of Stephen Seame, esq. 
sister of the late Lord Newburgh, and aunt 
of che Countess Perceval. 

At Ross, Herefordshire, in her 77th year, 
Mrs, Flack, the last surviving grandchild 
of Vanderford Kyrie, esq. kinsman and 
beir to the celebrated Man of Ross. 

18. At Blachheath, in Kent, in bis 78th 
year,-James Welch, esq 

{n his 66th year, Mf. teed ‘Brown, 
of Deptford, in Kent... 

19. Mr. Grounds, an opuleut farmer and 
grazier at Tholamas Drove, Wisbech. 

loterred, in the barial-ground of St: 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Mr. Hugh Hewson, 
a@ man of no mesn celebrity, though no 
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heir-expectant graced his obsequics. His 
age was 85; and he was no less a person- 
age than the identical Hugh Strap, whom 
Dr. Smollett has rendered conspicuously 
interesting in his “ Life and Adventures of 
Roderick Random ;” and for upwards of 
forty years had kept a hair-dresser’s shop 
in Villiers-streect, in the above parish. He 


was a very intelligent man, and took delight | 


in recounting the adventures of his early 
life. He spoke with pleasure of the time he 
passed in the service of the Doctor; and 
it Was his pride, as well as boast, to say, 
that he had been educated at the saine 
seminary with so learned and distinguished 
a character. His shop was hung round 
with Latin quotations ; and he would fre- 
quently point out to his customers and 
acquaintances the several scenes in “ Ro- 
derick Random” pertaining to himself, 
which had their foundation, not in’ the 
Doctor’s inventive fancy, but in truth and 
reality. The meeting in a barber’s shop 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the subsequent 
mistake at the inn, their arrival together 
in London, and the assistance they expe- 
rienced from Strap’s friend, were all of that 
description. We are told, that Mr. Hewson 
has left behind him an interlined copy of 
* Roderick Randomh,” pointing out these 
facts, shewing how far they were indebted 
to the genius of the Doetor, and to what 
extent ‘they were bottomed in reality. 
He could never succeed in gaining 
more than a decent subsistence by his 
trade ; but he possessed an indepen’ ence 
of mind superior to his humble condition. 
Of late years he was employed as keeper 
of the Promenade in Villiers-walk, York- 
buildings ; and was much noticed and re- 
spected by the inhabitants who frequented 
that place. 

20. In London, aged 76, Wm. Spurrier, 
esq. of Poole, Dorset. 

21. In Grosvenor-square, aged 74, the 
Duchess of Bolton. Her Grace ‘had been 
in a lingering state for some time back ; 
but, from hér great flow of spirits, did not 
take to her bed till within.a few days of 
her dissolution. 

' 92, At the Horns, Kernington, Surrey, 
aged 43, after complicated afflictions of 
body and mind, Mr. E. E. Townsend, late 
of Covent-garden Theatre. He has left-a 
widow, two childfen, and an orphan niece 
(the latter having been entirely supported 
by his bounty since the death of het pa- 
rents), totally unprovided for. The situa- 
tion of thiy family will excite the sympa- 
thy, as the death of Mr. T. will ensure the 
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, of an extensive circle of respecta- 
ble friends, and of all who were acquainted 
with his worth, and the struggles be made 
to discharge all the duties of his station, 
Having beeti many years a much-respect- 
ed member of the Surrey Yeomanry Ca... 
valry, his remains were interred with mili- 
tary honours at Lambeth church. ; 

At Bathford, in his 56th year, Charles. 
Chaprnan, esq. formerly of the Civil Es 
tablishtnent in India, son of the late Col, 
Charles C. of Bath, -and nephew of the 
Archdeacon and Rector of Bath. 

23, At Warmley-house, in Gloucester. 
shire, Mr. John Davis. 

At his house in‘Clipstone-street, afiera 
lingering and -painful ‘illness of several 
months, Mr. ‘Thomas Holcroft, author of 
“* Hagh Trevor.” * The Road to Ruin,” 
and a number Of other Works. He was in 
his 61st year; and his life had been a hie 
of literary labour. He possessed great 
natural endowments, and a most ardent 
desire of knowledge. He owed all his at- 
tainments to his own thirst of information, 
and overcame every iinpediment that sup- 
pressed the ardour of his mind. He was 
originally a shoemaker im the North; he 
then became a player in several Provincial 
Companies; and came to London in the 
year 1778, Soon after, he commenced au. 
thor; published a small volume of Poems, 
which procured him an humble engage. 
ment at Drury-lane Theatre, which he re. 
signed many years ago; since that time 
he has depeuded upon his literary efforts, 
which are many ond respectable, and em- 
brace almost every department of Litera- 
ture. He acquired, by his own assiduity, 
such a knowledge of the languages as to 
enable him to translate freely from thé 
French, Italian, and German; and bis 
Dramatic Pieces, as well as Novels, entitlé 
him to no ordinary praise as a fruitful and 
able writer. The “ Road to Ruin,” how- 
ever, is the only dramatic production of 
his pen: that experienced niuch success. 
His religious and political sentiments are 
well known. He ‘has left a wife and six 
children, the eldest of whom is only nine 
years of age, totally unprovided for; and 
two daughters by his first marriage. 

24. After a lingering illness, on-board 
the Trafalgar, of Neath, Captain John 
Vaughan, some time master of that vessel. 

25. Inthe Episcopal palace, in the Close 
of the cathedral church of Lichfield, the 
justly-celebrated Mrs. Seward ; 

“* Wept, prais’d,; and honour’d by the 

Friends she lov’d.” 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from February 21, to March 28, 1809. 


Buried. 
914 
818 


- Chiistened. 
Males - 919 
ee ame ; 1802 


Males - 
Females 


i 1734 


Whercof have died under 2 years‘old) 506 
Peck Loaf 5s. ld.; 58. 1d.; 58.0d.;408. 11d 46.1 1d. 
Sah 11. Us. Ud. perbushel; 4d. per pound. 


50 and 60 180 
60 and 70 125 
70 and 80 191 


Qand 5 183 
a y 5Sand 10 © 57 
10 and 20 50 
20 and 30 119 | 80 and 90 #0 
30-and 40. 145 | 90 and 100. & 
40 and 50 200/100 1 1056 
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“AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending March 18, 1809, 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 


Kent 87 
5|| Sussex 
Suffolk 91 
Cambridg. 86 
Norfokk 93 
Lincoln 96 
York 92 
Ourham 105. 
Northum. 88 
Cumber!l. 104 
Westmor.117 





ecocecerocecece|cocecot# ow ocoucce ae 


Chester 95 
Flint 78 
Denbigh 105 
Anglesea 105 


Merionet. 99 
Cardigan 87 
Pembroke 82 
Carmarth. 86 
\Glamorg. 90 
Gloucest. 100 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||/Somerset 95 
94 965 3146 4/54 8y62- S|}Monmo. 90 

Devon 88 
Average ef Scotland, per quarter. Cornwall $8 
85 350 4439 3432 10/58 SilDorset 94 
Hants 93 





; 








“AGGREGATE AVERAGE PRICES of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and 


Wales, by which Exportation and Bounty are to be regulated in Great Britain; 
Wheat Rye | Barley | Oats | Beans | Pease | Oatmeal | Beer or Big, 
*e@Gie 24) &@Oela a4 CLARE s. d, s a, 
95 11367 5145 1]33 1159 8)70 3] 49 2 00 0 


PRICES OF FLOUR, March 27: 
Fine 80s. to 85s.—Seconds 75s. to 8Us.—Bran 14s. to 16s, 6d.—Pollard 32s, to 36s. 
Return of FLOUR, March 11 to March 17, from the Cocket-Office : 
Total 9702 Sacks. Average 84s. 74.4 per Sack.—7d.4 per Sack lowar than last Week. 
Return of WHEAT, March 13 to 18, agreeably to the new Act: 
Total 3805 Quarters. Average 91s, 9d.3—5s. 6d.4 lower than last Return. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140}bs. Avoirdupois, March 18, 51s. 3d. 
Average Price of SUGAR, computed from the Returns made in the Week ending 
March 22, is 49s. 4d.4 per Cwt. exclusive of the Duty of Customs paid 
or payable thereon on the Importation thereof inte Great Britain. 
PRICE. OF HOPS, March 27: 
3]., 10s, to 51. Os. | Kent Pockets.........0.-.41. Os. to 51, 16s. 
Os. to SI. 12s. | Sussex Ditto.....-.00.00.-31 Os, to dl. Os, 
. Os. to 41. 14s. | Farnham Ditto............61. 0s, to 81. Os, 
PRICE OF HAY AND wr ay March Q7: 
St. James’s—Hay 51. 10s. Od. to 61, 1 Od. Average 61. 2. 64d, 
Straw....2!. 2s. Od. to 2. en Od. Average.2l. 5s. Od. 
Whitechapel—Hay...... 51. Os. Od. to Gl. 8s. Od. Average 5L 14s. Od. 
Clover.. -7l. Os. Od.to Sl. 48. Od. Average Tl. 12s. Od. 
call. 16s. Od. to2l 6s. Od. Average 21. 1s. Od, 
.-61. Os. Od. to 6). 4 Od. Average 6]. 5s. 6d. 
Tl Os. Os. to 7. Od. Average Tl. 5s. Od, 
IL 16s, Od. to 2. ree. Od. Average 2. Os. Od. 
SMITHFIELD, March 27. . To om the Offal—per Stone of 8ib. 
POOP C ere eee ee ee: ae: 8d. to 6s. 8d. 
Seroeessccccce.cce Oe Od. to 6s. 6d. ’ 
cn coesng 5s Od, to 7s. Od. | Beasts 2158. Sheep 12,550. Calves 125. 


a / 
OAS, March 22: got 98. Newcastle 21; 43s. Od. to 57s. 6d. Sunderland 00s. Od. 


804P, Yellow 104s. Mottled 1148. Curd 118s. CANDLES, 14s. Od. per Doz. Moulds 15s. 0d. 
ALLOW, per Stone, 8b. St. James's 5s. Sd, Clare Market 5s. 3d. Whitechapel 5s. 1d. 
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“EACH DAY'S PRICE OF STOCKS IN MARCH, 
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